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Refuge 


BY FANNY ALLEN 


Gop is our refuge and our strength, 
A present help in sorrow, 

He shelters us from harm to-day 
And promises to-morrow. 


The earth may quake and hills remove 
Into the vasty deep, 

Yet God will ever hold the ones 
Whose souls are His to keep. 


Though waters roar, and mountains ubaks, 
Moved by the swelling sea, 

The City of the Lord shall still 
A perfect Haven be. 


The heathen still may rage with fear, 
Their Kingdoms pass away, 

Yet He, the Lord of Hosts, shall be 
The Christian’s hope and stay. 


A refuge from the storm of life 
Who maketh wars to cease, 

And gives the souls that trust in Him 
An everlasting peace. 
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.: ALF a mile of fields either side the 
H roadway before I reach the town,” 
muttered John William Smith to 
himself as he walked from Mitford Station. 
He wore corduroys, a leather belt, and a short 
tweed coat and cap. Though his hair and 
close-trimmed beard were sprinkled with grey, 
he held himself erect. 

His long strides soon brought him to the half- 
finished High Street, on the right side of which 
a sweetstuff shop, a stationer, and an estate 
agent had established themselves in the rising 
town. <A card in the sweet-shop announced 
that a room was to let. He stopped at an 
office a little further down, and through the 
open door he saw a young man in breeches and 
leather leggings, seated at a table writing. 

‘“T’ve come in answer to the advertisement,”’ 
said Smith, as the steady grey eyes met his. 
‘“T’ve been in the building trade for nigh on 
twenty years, off and on, and although I’ve 
never got very far, I’ve good testimonials.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and produced a 
wallet containing letters. The other’s quick 
glance recognised the same of a well-known 
firm which had since retired. A letter, yellow 
with age, fell to the floor. The young man 
picked it up. 

“ That’s not a testimonial, sir. 
the builder ? ” 

““T am the builder,’ returned Mr. Brown, 
handing him his letter. He liked the intelli- 
gent face, the respectful manner. He glanced 
at a testimonial while Smith put the scrap of 
paper carefully back into his wallet. “ We're 
building a mission-hall further down the road on 
the other side. I think you would suit me as 
foreman. Will you take on the job /” 


Could I see 


By ELEANOR CLARE 


* Yes, sir. 
away.” 

“ You’d better get fixed up in lodgings first.’’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

And as Smith turned away, his heart warmed 
to his employer, who was young enough to be 
his own son. 

“Good thing he didn’t read Polly’s letter, 
beginning: ‘ Dear old Stick-in-the-Mud,’”’ he 
said to himself. “He mightn’t have been so 
ready to employ me, let alone make me foreman. 


Thank you. Ill start straight 


To think I can’t make up my mind to destroy _ 


that letter she wrote thirty years ago, just before 
she died. That letter and the little Bible she 
gave me are the only treasures I've got on 
earth. If I only knew what the secret was she — 
was going to tell me!” 

After engaging the room over the sweet-shop 
he went to the station for his luggage. It was 
late in the afternoon when he reached the 
mission-hall, Proud of being selected as fore- 


man, he determined to set the others a good ~ 


example. He 
While he worked day by day, casting an eye 
on the work of the other men now and then, he 


realised how important it was that each part of . 
the work, that of bricklayer, carpenter, glazier — 
and plasterer, should be satisfactorily finished — 


before another part was begun, in order that the — 
whole building might be solidly established and 
weather-proof. a 

For the first time he fully realised how many 
and various are the kinds of work required in 
the making of a building, and the thought 
occurred to him that much of the same pains- 
taking patience and intelligent perseverance 
are needed in the building of the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. 


He now realised that the reason — 


he had drifted on through life was because he 
had shirked responsibility. Responsibility had — 


now been thrust upon him, as it were, and he 
determined to be worthy of it. 

A few weeks later he was in the hut where the 
men kept their tools i 
employer came along. Dusk was falling. The 
other workmen had gone. 


and suchlike when his — 


“ You're always the first to come and the last — 


Old Stick-in-the-Mud 


to leave off work, Smith,” was his employer's 
greeting. ; 

After exchanging a few business remarks, 
Mr. Brown sat on a bench and motioned his 
foreman to do the same. He offered his 
cigarette-case. But Smith smiled. 

“ Thank you, sir, if it’s all the same to you.” 
He produced his pipe. “I like my own baccy 
best.” 

The men sat and smoked in silence for a while. 
Smith had heard of the recent death of the 
builder’s grandmother. He began sympatheti- 
cally : 

Oy am sorry, sir, about your loss 

“ She’s the only relation I have ever known,” 
interrupted Mr. Brown. ‘‘ My grandfather died 
when I was about a year old. He was a 
plumber. Then grandmother came here in 
answer to an advertisement as cook at a big 
house a couple of miles out. We had a cottage ; 
and as she could come home at nights and had 
Sundays free, I had something to be thankful 
for. I always looked forward to giving her a 
comfortable old age. Thank God, I’ve been 
able to do it.” 

Lighting another cigarette he went on : 

“My name’s not Brown. By mistake it was 
put on the school register, so I’ve always stuck 
to it. My mother died when I was born, and 
my father——” He stopped, flicked the ash 
from his cigarette, and gazed towards the almost 
finished building. . 

Smith, with that habit of his of closing his 
hand over the bowl of his pipe and folding his 
arms, glanced at his young master sympatheti- 
cally. He noticed the look of resentment that 
had overspread the clean-shaven face. 

“I know nothing about my father, except 
that he is alive. Grandmother used to wonder 
if he knows he has a son. I like to think he 
doesn’t. What do you think ?” 

But Smith shook his head doubtfully. 

“It used to hurt when I was at school and 
other boys spoke of how their fathers helped 
them with their sums. I’m a fool to talk on 
like this, but somehow it’s done me good.” 
He laughed, shortly. 

I wish I had ‘a son,” said the other in a 
low, earnest voice. ‘I married when I was 
twenty, just two days before I left for the 
Transvaal War. I’ve been in two wars. But 
* can’t interest you, sir.” 

e tap the ashes from his pipe int 
pain of his hand. =o 

“Go on,” exclaimed the builder. 
confidence begets another,” 
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The only time I did any good was when T 
was in those wars—I mean, stuck to a job. 
I've tried lots of things in my day, but [ haven’t 
stuck to them. And just as I was coming hone 
on leave, ten months after my marriage, I heard 
that my wife was dead. So I never went back 
to the old place. I’ve always had the wish to 
be a builder, but nothing’s ever come of it, but 
I’ve just let it stop at dreaming. When you 
made me foreman, I realised: that I’d got to set 
to in earnest. If you'll excuse my saying so, sir, 
I feel towards you as if you were my own son. 
I see all my desires fulfilled in you. All that I 
might have been—you are; if I’ve made my 
meaning clear, sir ? ”’ 

“ Quite !”’ laughed Mr. Brown. “I'd better 
adopt you for my father. Anyway, I have a 
warm regard for you and a good deal of faith 
in your judgment.” He held out his hand, 
which the other grasped warmly. 

That was the beginning of a wonderful 
comradeship between them. They were nick- 
named David and Jonathan. When Smith 
heard it he could not help thinking that David 
and Solomon would be more appropriate, as it 
fitted in with the building of the temple. So 
close was their friendship now that he could even 
tell his employer what the men said. 

It was the time of the long summer evenings. 
Master and foreman had formed the habit of 
chatting outside the hut, sitting on a grassy 
slope in view of the mission-hall. But on this 
particular evening, black clouds had begun to 
gather and threatened to hide the sunset, so 
they turned into the hut and sat on a bench. 

“I can’t get on without you, Smith,” said his 
employer. ‘‘You’ve got such clever ideas. 
You ought to have been an architect.” 

“ And I couldn’t put my ideas into practice 
without you,” was the reply. “I’ve found 
myself thinking a lot about David and Solomon 
lately—especially the part where David wanted 
to build the Lord a temple.” 

‘* But David did build the temple, didn’t he 2?” 

“No. He wanted to, but he didn’t get so far. 
It was his son Solomon who did it.” 

*“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Til show you.” He brought a small Bible 
from his pocket, and in answer to his employer's 
surprised gaze, he said: ‘This is all I have 
belonging to my dear wife. This and her last 
letter, which unfortunately has never been 
clear to me.” He opened the Bible. ‘“‘ There ! 
It has opened almost at the very page I want. 
It’s the second book of Samuel, the seventh 


chapter.” 


Old Stick-in-the-Mud 


The young builder listened attentively while 
his foreman read aloud the fifth verse: “Go 
and tell My servant David. Shalt thou 
build Me an house for Me to dwell in ? ” 

“You see it is put in the form of a question.” 

The builder nodded. 

“ Now for the answer.” 
a few more pages. “ Here it is: the first book 
of Kings, fifth chapter. He proceeded to read 
the third verse by the fading light from the 
window: ‘‘‘Thou knowest how that David 
my father could not build an house unto the 
name of the Lord his God for the wars which 
were about him on every side.’ I was in two 
wars, you know, and this was with me all the 
while,” drawing his companion’s attention to 
the good condition of the Bible. ‘‘ The leather 
binding’s shabby and the brass clasps are gone, 
but the stout little Bible’s all right still.” 

Mr. Brown’s eyes were riveted on the fly- 
leaf. In thin old-fashioned w riting, now much 
faded, ran this inscription: ‘To Mary Ann 
Parsons, leaving home for her first place, from 
her godmother, Mrs. Jones. 1838.” 

“Where did you get it from? It belonged 
to my grandmother! She was always talking 
about the little Bible she had received from her 
godmother when she left for her first place. 
She said that Polly, my mother, gave it to father 
because it was handy for his pocket when he 
went to the war. ‘I wonder what your father,’ 
‘Old Stick-in-the-Mud,’ she used to call him, 
‘has done with my Bible 7°” 

Smith started. With trembling fingers he 
produced his wallet and brought out a letter 
yellow with age, the ink had almost faded 
away. The same letter that had dropped at 
his feet in the office six months ago. 


Little "Un 


I SHOULDN'T call him beautiful—if features count 
at all: 

His mouth is big and laughing-wide, his nose 
is ““snub’’ and small; 

His eyes are greeny-bluey-grey, and bright with 
health and fun— 

His name is Claude Augustus Smith : 
him “‘ Little “Un!” 


folks call 


At school his standard isn’t high. At play he’s 
rather good— 

Though not ‘ top-hole ” 
understood. 


in anything, I’d have it 


Smith turned over 


‘ Read that!’ be said hoarsely. 

He fumbled in his pocket for a match,for the 
hut was getting dark. He held the light to- 
wards the letter, but so unsteadily that Mr. — 
Brown took it from him and read : | 

“Dear Old Stick-in-the-Mud,—I am hoping — 
to have something to show you ‘when you come _ 
back. But I am keeping it a secret till you 
come.—I remain, your loving wife, Polly.” 

The match dropped from Mr. Brown’s fing 
He re-read the letter, but could not yet u 
stand. Smith agitatedly placed his tli 
Brown’s shoulders. ? 

“Tdidn’t know! I didn’t know about you 1 
he muttered huskily. “No wonder I 
towards you as I do!” 

“ Father ! ’’ the other murmured at last, v 
deep feeling. 

There seemed to be music in their hearts 
an anthem of praise toGod. They left the 
and when they had walked a few yards a 
they glanced at the building with affection 
pride. 

‘* But our real work here on earth, my § 
said Smith, breaking a long silence, “is _ 
build a temple for the Spirit of God wi 
us—a temple to lift up our souls in praise to 
God. 22> 

His son nodded. And when he reached. ial 
office he motioned his father to enter. 

“ Our home’ s above the office. Welcome — 
home, father,” he said. 3 

Smith and Son became active members at 
the mission-hall ; and when they were in the — 
sacred building Smith, junior, would often recall ‘ 
his father’s words: “ Our real work here on 
earth is to build a temple for the Spirit of God_ 2 
within us.’ = 


He doesn’t “‘grouse”’ if games are lost—he 
knows his best he’s done : 3 
But if he wins he’s “proud as Punch,” that_ 
seven-year “‘ Little “Un.” 


You'll hear his whistle in the street. His 
step dancing light 
Goes up and down and in and out the house fro 
morn till night, 
And if Augustus went away ‘twould be as if the 
Forgot to shine! He cheers us so—does. 
loved * Little “Un!” 
JANTHE 
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A Chapter of Chinese History 


By Dr. DARROCH 


ABOUT the 
year 1850 a 
colporteur 
was travel- 
ling in 
Southern 
China  dis- 
tributing 
and selling 
books and 
tracts. A- 
mongst 
others he 
came into 
contact with 
a@ young 
scholar, a 


of man, but 
an earnest 
fellow. This 
man  pur- 
chased some of his books. Missionaries were 
not very plentiful in the year 1850, nor were 
Christian books or tracts. As he studied the 
books a phrase and a word burned themselves 
into his brain—the phrase was “ the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” and the word was “ Peace.” 

You know where these words come from. 
Take the last one first. When you read in your 
good Book about. “ peace,” you at once think 
to yourself, “Oh, that means the peace that 
passeth all understanding; that means the 
peace that God gives.” Well, this man did not 
know anything about that peace. 

China was then, as it is now, a land over-run 
with bandits. The last paper I received from 
China told of a certain man into whose house 
the robbers had entered three times in quick 
Succession, On the last occasion they took the 
old lady who was the head of the family, and 
because the money which they demanded was 
not forthcoming, they saturated her clothes 
with oil, and set her on fire ; and then carried 
off the little son and one of the Wives to be held 
as ransom. 

That is the state of China to-day; and 
naturally when this man read of peace, he 
thought what a pleasant thing it would be to 
live in a country where one might lie down, and 
not fear the robbers bursting in at the door at 


Dr. Darrech 


delicate sort. 


or 


midnight and making a sudden demand for 
money. 

Then he thought of that other wonderful 
phrase, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven.” And he 
said to himself, ‘“‘ Whatever kind of a kingdom 
that is, it is certainly not like the kingdom that 
I live in.” So these thoughts remained in his 
mind. 

A short time passed away: then some 
injustice of the local official provoked a revolt, 
and this young scholar was chosen leader. 
The mandarin fled, as cowards always do, and 
the movement spread. People began to speak 
about this Kingdom of Heaven that was so 
different from the kingdom they were living 
in; they began to speak about the place where 
there was a peace that passeth understanding. 
The people gradually gathered around the 
scholar whose book spoke of these things, and 
before long the little company became an 
army, and the army began a triumphal march to 
the north. In three years from the commence- 
ment of the movement, N anking, the southern 
capital, was captured, and this young scholar 
was crowned there as Emperor under the title 
of “ the Heavenly King.” 

Gradually his armies rolled northward and 
threatened Peking. The reigning dynasty 
found strong men to organise its defence, and 
we ourselves sent a great man to help them to 
suppress this rebellion. But the movement 
spread over the country. They wiped out 
idol temples, they destroyed every symbol of 
idolatry, and proclaimed the setting up of a 
Kingdom of Heaven in which there should be 
peace. 

The British then sent out General Charles 
George Gordon, and he found, somewhere near 
Shanghai, a little band of foreign adventurers 
who were gathered together to help the Chinese 
Government ; men who fought partly for the 
love of fighting, but more for the love of gain. 
He took charge of that little band, infused his 
own spirit into them, and they became known as 
the “ ever victorious army.” 

But success brought corruption to the cause of 
the young man who had been crowned Emperor. 
The new king had a court and a harem, as well 
as anarmy. His armies committed atrocities, 
and the people, said “ Where is this Kingdom of 
Heaven?” In 1864 the city he had chosen 


A Chapter of Chinese History 


as his capital was captured, and he committed 
suicide rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies. 

The power of that book had set in motion 
forces that threatened the Empire of China. 
The Taiping rebellion prepared the way for 
Christianity. The thought that entered into 
that man’s mind was spread abroad throughout 
the whole of China, that there was such a thing 
as the Kingdom of Heaven; that there was 
such a thing as a peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

We pass over fifty years. In the year 1894, 
the old Dowager Empress who brought about 
the Boxer trouble in 1900, was in the height of 
her power. On her sixtieth birthday, it was 
proposed that the Christian women of China 
should contribute funds to have a New Testa- 
ment specially printed, with the royal arms, the 
great dragon of China, emblazoned on an ample 
margin. The money was raised and the Testa- 
ment was printed. It was enclosed in a 
beautiful silver casket, upon which the Chinese 
workmen lavished all their art—and it is a very 
high art. With this Testament was sent a 
Commentary on the New Testament published 
by the Religious Tract Society. This casket 
was to be presented to the Empress as a token 
of respect from her Christian subjects. 

The Book was placed in the hands of the 
Ambassadors for Great Britain, America, and 
Germany, and they took the Book to the 
Foreign Office in Peking, and asked the officials 
there to be good enough to hand it to her 
Majesty. The Book was carried into the for- 
bidden city and, presumably, given to the 
Empress as desired. Not many days elapsed 
before a servant from the imperial city called 
at the office of the American Bible Society, 
and said, “‘ My master has sent me to ask for 
the Old Testament. He has got the New 
Testament, but he thinks there must be an 
Old Testament, because the New Testament 
does not seem to begin right.’’ The man learned 
that there were many Christian books, and he 
came again several times, until, ultimately, 
an order was sent to Shanghai for about 140 
Christian books for the personal use of the young 
Emperor. 

In 1895 occurred the Chinese war with Japan, 
in which China was utterly routed. She had 
been beaten before in war, but then by foreign 
Powers with terrifying weapons, but now was 
defeated by a people whom she despised. 

The young Emperor's mind was absorbed 
with the troubles and anxieties associated with 


the war, but after it was over he again turned __ 


to his books. He sent out a request to all the 
Governors of Provinces to look out from 
amongst the people able men who might advise — 
him what to do in the new and troublous times — 
that seemed to be at hand. One man was © 
recommended to the throne who was known as 
the modern sage ; he was considered to be an | 
advanced radical and a dangerous person. This ‘i 
man still lives, but the swift march of time — 
has left him far behind, and he is to-day ae 
conservative. af 

Another of the men recommended to the | 
Emperor was one who had been for some time 
Chinese secretary to Dr. Richard, then Director — 
of the Christian Literature Society. He there-_ 
fore knew something of Christianity. These — 
two leaders asked six young patriots to help | 
them, and this band became a kind of informal — 
council, which daily discussed with the Emperor — 
plans to reform China. { 

In 1908 the young Emperor issued his famous _ 
reform edicts. In those edicts he abolished all — 
the idol temples, ordered schools to be 
established throughout the empire, commanded — 
that the women’s feet should be unbound, — 
and that the old system of education should be — 
done away with. It was just as though some _ 
one had come to England and had said, 
“ Abolish your university system and adopt 
something entirely new in its place.” But it- 
was much more than that. The Chinese system 
of education was not only educational, it was 
also religious. It was as though some one he 
come to England and had said, ‘‘ Wipe out 
your churches; they teach a religion that is 
worn out and corrupt. Let us devote the 
other and more useful purposes.” 

It seemed as if China was heading for 
formation. There were, of course, those whe 
thought the Emperor had gone mad. 
old Mandarins, who saw that their power wa 
slipping away from them, sent a deputatior 
from Peking to the Dowager Empress, im he 
Summer Palace, and they said: “The youn 
Emperor has read those foreign books, and h 
has gone mad; he is turning the country 
upside down. He has decreed that we s 
die because we oppose him, and he has de 
that you shall die also.” : 

The Empress was alarmed, and marched 
Peking with her bodyguard. The Emp 
awoke one morning to find himself a prison 
in his own palace. Two of the ref 
escaped, and the six who were left behind 
beheaded that day in the market place. 
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i scholars were taken as criminals, 
ated beget the waist, with their hands tied 
behind their backs, and carried to the place of 
execution. They stood up bravely, and said 
to the crowd that had come to see them die : 

“We have been trying to reform China: 
now we will die for her, but others will rise to 
carry on our work.” 

What happened next ? In 1898 the Emperor 
was himself imprisoned. He never sat on the 
throne again. If he appeared at all he always 
sat on a seat lower than his aunt, the Dowager 
Empress. The reformation was turned back, 
and reaction set in. In less than two years 
there came the Boxer rising. Some 2,000 
Christians and about 150 missionaries with some 
50 wives and children were killed; and the 
ambassadors were besieged in Peking. England 
was busy with the South African War at that 


time, but we sent a splendid Indian brigade, 
and by-and-by those troops marched into 
Peking, and in 1900 Peking was relieved. 

The next morning the Emperor and the 
Empress fled. When the Emperor and the 
Empress were making ready to go, one brave 
woman came and knelt before the Emperor. 
She said, 

“Do not flee; these foreigners know that 
you did not plan this. Stay here; meet the 
foreign troops, and tell them the truth.” 

“ Throw her down the well,” the old Empress 
said. And they seized that woman and threw 
her down the well. So the Emperor and the 
Empress escaped, but those who stopped the 
reformation wrote their own doom. The 
Emperor and the Empress lived until 1908, but 
the dynasty fell in 1911, and China became a 
Republic. Such is the power of Christian books. 


The Faithful God 


“God Himself has said, I will never, never let go 
thy hand: I will never, never forsake you.’ —Hebrews 
13. 5 (Weymouth’s translation). 


NEVER in vain can we seek Christ, the Lord : 
When I cried for deliverance from sin, 
Straight to my heart came this wonderful 
Word : 
“Lo, I knock ; hear My Voice, let Me in!” 


Never in vain have I since sought a Guide : 
At each difficult turn of the Way, 
Leading on safely, or close at my side 
Is my Shepherd, so how can TI stray ? 


Never in vain in temptation’s fell hour 
Have I sought for His strength to prevail : 
Jesus has armed me, and, firm in His power, 
T can stand against all who assail. 


Never in vain have I fled to Him sad, 
A earth’s brightness o’ershadowed and 

m: 
Swift came His 


Sympathy, making me glad 
As I trusted foes 


and rested in Him. 


Never in vain have I sought, in sore grief, 
For a comforter,—Jesus was there ! 
Never in vain have I craved for relief 
In distress,—I was under His care, 


Never in vain have I striven to know 
More of God and His treasures divine ; 
Jesus, Who dwelt here the Father to show, 

Still reveals Him to my heart and thine. 


Never in vain for His rest do I crave : 
He’s so near in life’s turmoil and strife ; 
Stills every storm, makes the fearful heart 
brave, 
To the weary imparts His own Life ! 


Never in vain have I sought for His grace, 
His forgiveness, His peace, or His joy ; 

Till I behold Him, one day, face to face, 
Frequent praise shall my spirit employ. 


Never in vain have I trusted in Christ, 
For He loves us right through to the end: 
Always His Presence for me has sufficed— 
My Redeemer,—but also my Friend ! 


Never in vain can we hunger to be, 
By His grace, more conformed to His will: 
Measureless Love whispers, “ Yield all to Me, 
And My Spirit thy spirit shall fill,” 


Never in vain can we seek Christ, the Lord, 
For His heart is so wondrously kind, 
Always He’s true to His own Precious Word— 
“Whoso earnestly seeketh shall find !” 
Grace H. Hm 


person. In most cases this is one’s own 

fault, but, to give her her due, she was 
not altogether to blame. In the first place, she 
had been an only child; in the second, she was 
naturally shy and diffident; in the third, she 
lived in a quiet country town; and in the 
fourth, her father died when she was six years 
old, and her mother when she was sixteen. 

Mr. Meredith had been manager of the Bank 
at Loosend and had saved a little money ; 
moreover, he had bought a small house in Wood- 
bine Terrace, so when Nannie was left alone in 
the world she was not destitute, she had not 
even to work for her living; perhaps it would 
have been happier for her if she had been 
obliged to do so. 

Yes, she was very lonely. At first the neigh- 
bours tried to be kind and friendly, but they 
found her so unresponsive that they gave it up, 
and she retired more than ever into her own 
shell and was sorry for herself accordingly. 

And so, when a big black cat walked un- 
expectedly into her domain and settled himself 
coolly down at her kitchen fire, Nannie was 
rather glad ; in fact she was very glad, for it was 
something to talk to, even though the conver- 
sation was one-sided, but at any rate she heard 
her own voice in the silent little house, and that 
was something. 

Sammy, that was the name she gave him, 


PN ess MEREDITH was a very lonely 


BY E.A.Bland 


CHAPTER I 


Tue UNEXPECTED 


was as selfish as cats usually are. He insisted 
on getting the first and best of everything; if 
not, he became importunate and swished his 
tail in a manner which with cats is exactly the 
reverse of what it is with dogs. And Nannie 
gave in to him, not because she loved him—he 
was not lovable—but because she herself was 
unselfish, and in a measure he filled the void 
in her life. 

For four whole years Sammy reigned supreme 
in that house, and it looked as if he would do sc — 
to the end of his days ; but it is the unexpected — 
that always happens. 2 

Nannie was an early riser, luckily for herself, — 
otherwise she would have been, as farm-hands— 
would say, ‘‘in her pin-feathers ” on that June 
morning when she was startled by a knocking ~ 
at half-past six o’clock at her hall-door. 

She opened it and there to her horror was one 
of the few policemen belonging to Loosend. 
Nannie’s limbs nearly gave way under her. : 

‘““Do you know anything about this!” he 
inquired, pointing to what looked like a small 
roll of blanket on the doorstep. 

“No,” said Nannie in a shaking voice. 
« What is it ?” a 

‘*‘ Have a look,’’ was the reply. e 

Nannie perceived an aperture in one side af, 
the roll, and curiosity overcoming her terror, 
she poked it wider apart. a 

The first thing she saw was something pink, 
then a small expanse of brown fluff, and then a— 
pair of closed eyes. a 

Nannie gasped with terror. “Is it dead #” 
she asked. : ae 

“Not as [knows of,” the man replied, “ but I 
haven’t looked much farther than you have your- | 
self. Have you any notion where it came from!" 


. 


The Doorstep of No. 10 


“None whatever.” Nannie opened the 
aperture a little wider ; the soft June morning 
air stole in with a puff on the pink face. The 
baby stirred and gave a little grunt. Nannie 
felt something in her heart that she had never 
felt before. 

“ What a darling!” she said softly. 

“ T suppose I must take it to the workhouse,” 
the constable said, “‘ it’s evident the mother has 
deserted it. Looks as if it belonged tosome rich 
person, too; the blanket is a fine bit of stuff.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” Nannie protested 
vehemently, “‘ not to the workhouse! Let me 
have it till its mother comes back ; she’s sure to 
come back for it.” 

“T don’t think,” said the constable drily. 

“Let me have it for the present, anyway.” 
Nannie stooped down as she spoke and gathered 
the bundle up into her arms with an air of 
appropriation. The constable looked 
amused. 

“Tf you once take it you won’t 
find it easy to get rid of it,’ he 
said, “folks aren’t anxious to be 
burdened with stray babies.”’ 

“T shan’t want to get rid of it,” 
said Nannie stoutly; she hardly 
knew her own voice, it sounded 
so resolute. 

“ How'll you know what to do 
with it ?”’ he asked. 

“Tl find out,” was the dauntless 
reply. 

The two voices penetrated to 
the adjoining house, a window was 
opened and a head was poked out. 

“What is the matter?” the 
owner inquired. 

“A baby left on the doorstep, 
deserted, I suppose,” the constable 
answered. “This young lady says 
she will keep it while we make 


inquiries.” 
“There’s no accounting for 
taste,” the neighbour remarked, 


with a laugh, but not unkindly. 
“Tcan’t imagine any one wanting 
a stray child; but how extra- 
ordinary! Fancy such a thing hap- 
pening in a quiet place li is ! 
Pal whe se 

The baby was beginning to 
wriggle, and a half-smothered whine 
came through the blanket. “ It will 
be getting hungry ; may I have it 2” 
Nannie asked eagerly, 
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“ For the present, anyway. I'll call again.” 

“Oh, thank you.” There was a depth of 
gratitude in Nannie’s voice as she retreated and 
closed the hall-door. She heard the window 
of the next house shut down with a bang; she 
heard the constable’s step growing fainter as 
he passed along the pavement of the terrace, 
and she might almost have heard her own heart 
beating if she had stopped to think about her- 
self at all. 

She retired into the kitchen, where fortunately 
she had lighted the fire before this adventure 
befell her. She sat down in front of it and 
unrolled her bundle. 

The baby was not yet wide awake, and the 
warmth of the fire made it doze off again, much 
to Nannie’s relief. She was anxious to in- 


vestigate matters a bit before the new arrival 
should claim her undivided attention. 


“De you know anything about this?” 


The Doorstep of No. 10. 


It was well that she did so, for on unfolding 
the blanket she found a closed envelope carefully 
fastened with a safety-pin just where the wrap- 
pings round the infant were most voluminous. 
This would tell Nannie for how long she would 
be permitted to keep her precious possession. 
She opened it with a shaking hand and read as 
follows : 


‘* DEAR UNKNOWN F'RTEND, 

‘« By the time you read this I shall have 
left your neighbourhood ; you will never hear 
of me again. I leave my little son to the care 
of any one in this place who will love him and 
be kind to him, Iam un- 
able to provide for him any 
longer. My heart is broken. 


‘“* CHEERIO”’ 


one who had opened the window, had seven 
small children of her own and was a kindl 
woman who had tried to be friendly with 
Nannie until the latter had shown her 
plainly enough that she wished to be let 
alone. =] 

Nannie gathered up the screaming infant in 
her arms and plunged out of her own door, 
through her diminutive front garden and gate, 
and up the adjoining path, where she rang the 
front-door bell. ; 

The neighbour from her bedroom window 
had seen the hurried exit and was amused ; 
she ran downstairs and opened the door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Heywood, 
he’s a boy! isn’t it 
awful ?”’ Nannie gasped. 


His name is Donald Came- | — 


ron; his father, my hus- 
band, died in a foreign 
land six months before our 
child was born. Donald 
is six months old, his birth- 
day is on the first of 
January. Iam telling this 


Is the way both dark and long? 

Is the storm both rough and strong? 

Do hard duties round you throng? 
Keep singing all the time. 


Are things wrong, and nothing right 
All the day, from morn till night? 
Is your life just one big fight? 

Try singing all the time. 


Yes, look up, sing, make a start, 
Through each day do well your part, 


laughing; seven children 
and four of them boys 
had robbed infancy of any 
terrors it might ever have 
held for her. 

“Come in,” she said 
heartily, “‘ we'll soon com- 
fort his heart. Awful? Not 


- Mrs. Heywood burst out 


as I do not want our child 
to be treated as an un- 
known waif. My health is 


Cheering others——and your heart | 
Will sing then all the time. 


a bit of it; all the better, 
| I should say; he'll learn 


R. K, A. 


gone and I have no one to 

turn to in my despair; I do not want even to 
live. I have come as a stranger to your 
town and under a feigned name by which I 
intend to pass for the rest of my days; they will 
not be many. Be kind to my little son and 
God will reward you though I never can.” 


Nannie dropped the paper in dismay. The 
baby was a boy! How disconcerting! She 
had an undefined impression that all babies 
were girls; somehow it seemed incongruous 
that the rough, noisy boys she beheld on every 
hand could ever have been helpless dependent 
little atoms such as the creature that was 
slumbering on her lap. Would this thing 
ever throw stones, and hunt cats, and fight 
other boys, as the rising generation in Loosend 
were wont to do ? 

Here she was interrupted; for a vigorous 
struggle in the blanket, accompanied by a lusty 
roar, announced that her new arrival had 
wakened up suddenly and demanded immediate 
attention. 

‘“He’s hungry, poor lamb,” she said half 
aloud ; “‘ what on earth shall I give him ?” 

All Nannie’s shyness and diffidence vanished 
in an instant, Her next-door neighbour, the 


to take care of himself far 
sooner than a girl would ; yes, and take care 
of you into the bargain.” ; 

She put out her hands to relieve Nannie of i 
her burden, but a queer feeling had come into 
the girl’s heart and arms ever since she had : 
lifted the bundle from the doorstep ; a feeling 
of possession and ownership that was very — 
precious, even though it was a squalling infant 
and, worse still, a boy. She hugged it up, 
awkwardly enough, but very firmly, and made 
no attempt to give it up. 

“Ah! you'll do all right,” said Mrs. Hey- 
wood with a smile, “‘ come along.” 

Nannie followed her hostess into the kitchen, 
where a fire was burning brightly. There was 
no fear that the baby’s cries would disturb the 
household ; they were far too well accustomed to 
such sounds to take the slightest notice of 
them. Mrs. Heywood produced a feeding-bottle, 
and after warming up some of the portion _ 

allotted to her own last arrival she thrust the 

indiarubber top into the wide-open mouth and 
there was instant silence. Nannie was speech- 
less with surprise and relief. re 
“There, now, that was what he wanted; 
hold the bottle carefully for him, don’t let him 
get too much at a time or he’ll choke.” 
10 


The Doorstep of No. 10 


“How wonderful!’ Nannie murmured at 
last. ‘“‘ What in the world should I have done 
without you, Mrs. Heywood ?” 

“Oh, you’d have got along; you love him 
already and that’sthe main thing. You have a 
good lot to learn yet, but I'll help you. We 
must get him some clothes first of all. Not 
grand ones like these, though. My! but they 
are beautiful ; his mother must be a rich woman. 
Fancy leaving her little son on a doorstep. What 
could have possessed her ? ” 

“There’s a letter about him; I'll show it to 
you by-and-by,” said Nannie. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
would come into town and help me to get the 


right clothes for him some time to-day. I 
should be very grateful if you would.” 

“ To be sure, dear, I'll do it gladly. If I may 
ask an impertinent question, have you got the 
money for it ?” 

“Oh yes, plenty.” 

To Nannie’s mind, the limited number of 
inches before her could not command any 
great expense. Mrs. Heywood smiled. 

“Very good ; I'll be round by eleven o’clock. 
Take the bottle with you, he hasn’t finished it 

et.” 
: And Nannie departed. 
(To be continued) 


“ WIRELESS” 


JT was dinner-time, and five men who 
I were working on a Council road threw 
down their tools, unpacked their little 
parcels, and sat down to eat. After a time one 
of them opened a newspaper and began to read. 
“ What’s going?” asked one of the group, 
and the reader doled out bits of news to the rest. 
Presently he said, “ Hullo, they’ve got that 
chap—the old crook that got off with the 
diamonds ! ”” 

“Where did they get him ?” 

“Oh! they got him by wireless. Seems that 
he slipped off from Southampton all right, but 
the police set to work and a detective on board 
spotted his man, and when the boat reached 
New York the fellow just walked into the trap. 
They’ve got him all right.” 

“Funny thing, that wireless,” said one of 
the men. ‘‘ How’s it done ? ” 

“ Haven't the least idea, but it’s wonderful.” 

“You're right; things is very different from 
what they used to be. Why, when I was a 
lad, a chap that got out of the reach of the 
telegraph was safe enough, but there’s no dodg- 
ing the wireless, it gets em wherever they are.”’ 

I happened to hear the conversation’ and I 
chimed in. “ My boy’s got a wireless set,” I said ; 

he made it himself. He gets London and 
Glasgow and sometimes Paris at nights, It is 
wonderful. But I have a neighbour who sits 
up occasionally until three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and he gets New York. There is some- 
thing a bit creepy about listening to what 
people are saying three thousand miles away.” 

And then we all talked wireless for a few 
minutes. 

“Has it ever struck you,” I said, ‘that 
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wireless has given a new meaning to some 
things that people thought they could not 
believe ? For instance, the fact that we cannot 
escape God, even if we try. I remember a 
man once saying to me in Hyde Park that it was 
perfectly ridiculous to talk about God’s eye 
being upon everybody. It couldn’t be done, he 
said, and he made a small company of people 
laugh as he tried to picture God’s eye darting 
here and there to look after men and women. 

“The idea of wireless has changed all those 
childish ways of thinking about God. It is 
making us understand in a new way those words 
of the Bible, ‘ Whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence ?’ We have learned through wireless 
that man can hardly escape his fellow-man. 
How then can he escape God, Whose Spirit is 
everywhere ? And yet men try to de so. 
They close the door of the mind against Him. 
They close their heart against Him. They 
avoid churches, and keep the Bible closed. 

* But they cannot escape Him. He makes 
Himself known to us in our conscience. We 
cannot escape God. It is really foolish to try. 
Why should we? We came from Him, we are 
here for His purpose, we must account to Him 
for our lives. 

“Is it not much wiser to be in tune with 
Him? And we have no excuse for not being 
in tune with Him, since Jesus Christ has come 
to our world to reveal Him, and to bring us to 
Him. He is the living way to God, there is no 
other. Why not accept Him as our peace- 
maker, so that God, Whom we cannot escape, 
may be to us a real Being, that we may rejoice 
in Hitn as our Father and Friend ? ” 

F. C. SPuRR 


Nursing at Home 


Some Simerte Hivts 


F{LEMENTARY nursing is mainly a matter of 

common sense, observation, and practical 
demonstration. First Aid classes are held in 
many rural districts, and are very useful; but 
who knows (except the experienced) that such a 
small thing as a few crumbs in the bed are not only 
a misery to the patient but a fruitful source of 
misery in causing bed-sores? The instinct of 
nursing is one of the finest that women possess. 
Nursing in the home should be regarded as one 
of the common duties and privileges of woman- 
hood, and the instinet carefully nurtured as part 
of their everyday general education. 

Selfishness is usually opposed to nursing. In 
most cases in the home there is much shirking to 
shift the responsibility on to a trained nurse’s 
shoulders; but it is a golden opportunity lost. 
By sharing the duties of a sick-room, if a trained 
nurse is at hand, even taking the hours off duty 
time, one who is observant can learn invaluable 
lessons—tact, patience, quickness and observation. 
It is to the latter that we must look for training, 
The face of her patient should be as an open book 
to the nurse, as the evening sky is to an artist, or 
the body of a babe to its mother. 

It is watching the changes of countenance (of 
course, unobserved by the patient, but told to the 
doctor privately), colour, position, breathing, that 
we detect an increase or lessening of pain and 
fever. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE Sick-Room 


A narrow bed is best for an invalid, for if the 
patient requires lifting it is far easier for the 
nurse to manage than on a wide 
one. Also a hair mattress is 
better than a feather bed. The 
position of the bed should be 
in a thoroughly ventilated part 
of the room, but out of the current 
of air caused by door and window 
both being open together. The 
careful nurse must see that the 
door is shut when the window is 
open. Windows must be open 
from above and draughts avoided, 
the temperature of the room kept 
at 60° or 65°. A thermometer 
hung against the door at the back, 
on the wall, is a great advantage ; 
it is wise, to be exactly correct. 
The room must be kept sweet 
and fresh. Take care that the 
fire burns brightly and clear, and 
no smoke comes into the room, 
Sweep the oilcloth every day. 
Have all rugs shaken downstairs 
in the air, or, if carpet is used, 
sprinkle damp tea-leaves over it, 


How to fix a clean sheet, the dirty one to be drawn off 


and use the carpet sweeper. All utensils which are 
necessary in a sick-room must be emptied and 
cleaned as soon as used. 

A sick-room should be quiet—no gossiping, no 
whispering. When it is necessary to speak, do so 
clearly and distinctly. Instead of a coal scuttle, 
a basket should be filled with convenient-sized 
pieces, to be put on the fire by hand (an old piece 
of velvet, made as large as the hand, the shape 
similar to a child’s glove, with a thumb, saves the 
hands from being soiled). Have all unnecessary 
articles moved out of the room. The sick-room 
should have plenty of light, and, if possible, should 
be the most pleasant in the whole house, with a 
view of green fields and trees from a window with 
a southern aspect. Sunshine works wonders for 
patients. 

How to Make a Brep 

Have sheets, blankets and quilt aired thoroughly 
before bringing into the sick-room. The hair 
mattress rests on-a straw palliasse, and, if possible, 
the upper mattress should be turned and the sheets 
aired daily. If the patient is confined to bed the 
changing of sheets is sometimes a difficulty. The 
method illustrated is very simple and easy. Roll 
up the dirty sheet in a narrow roll till it reaches 
the side of the patient. Treat the clean one in the 
same way; that is, roll it from end to end half. 
way across. The clean and the dirty roll are now 
side by side, and a very little shifting will take 
the patient over, when the dirty sheet can be with- 
drawn and the clean one unrolled and spread in 
its place. Put a hard pillow under the top one, 


which should be soft. 


* 
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Nursing at Home 


Folding the draw-sheet to be tucked in at side with a roll, and pulled on as 
required, neatly and perfectly straight 


Tae Draw-SHeet 


For any patient lying in bed for weeks, even if 
not helpless, a draw-sheet is a useful article in case 
of accidents. A draw-sheet may be made with a 
large sheet folded lengthways to make } to 1 
yard wide. This should be laid across the middle 
of the bed, over a mackintosh, with one end 
reaching only to the side of the bed, and the surplus 
at the other formed into a roll that can be unwound 
as the sheet is drawn from the other side. Be 
careful to have this draw-sheet so firmly fixed 
either with safety pins, or by being tucked under 
the mattress at both sides, that it will not ruck 
or crease. If the patient has been disturbed for 
any reason, if he raises the body, gently run the 
hand over the sheet to smooth out all creases. If 


the patient is taught to raise the 
body separately from the limbs it 
avoids all discomfort, if not pain. 

Bed-rests are a great comfort. 
One can easily be made with a 
chair turned with seat edge and 
back resting on bed, the legs of 
the chair touching the wall at 
the back of the bed. Pack the 
chair back with pillows and raise 
the patient’s head and shoulders 
to rest on the pillows. 

An easy way to raise a patient 
is for the latter to clasp her 
arms around the nurse’s neck, 
when, by a little helping of her- 
self and a little help from nurse, 
the raising is done quite satis- 
factorily. A nurse must always 
encourage a patient to exert a 
little of her own strength, to 
avoid drawing on the nurse’s 
strength too much. Little self- 
helps are an enormous advan- 
tage to patients, and it is most 
necessary for nurses to train 
patients in sick-room lore. Encourage all patients 
to use their limbs, unless in surgical cases, or 
those of broken limbs, Every doctor gives proper 
instructions for difficult cases. 

Air-cushions are a boon. If you buy one, see 
that the nozzle is in order. To fill it, unscrew the 
nozzle, take a long breath, blow into it, and at 
once screw the nozzle tight. When rested, take 
another long breath, continue to rest and blow until 
the cushion is half-full of air. Cover it with a 
closely fitting case made from an old white silk 
blouse or dress. It is a great comfort to any part 
of the body where the most pressure comes. 
Avoidance of bed-sores is essential ; this requires 
no great care or skill, but only daily care and 
attention of the simplest kind. 


(T'o be continued) 


A Song in the Night 


To keep their flocks in safety, 
The waiting shepherds stay 
In pastures where the Shepherd King 
Had watched from day to day. 
The world was wrapt in silence, 
For men had waited long ;— 
When sudden on the still night air 
Broke forth a wondrous song. 


Songs had been sung in Judah— 
For God’s high praises meet. 

Songs had been heard in Bethlehem, 
But never song so sweet. 
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And never light so beauteous 
Was seen by mortal men, 

As that which from the Father’s home 
Shone on those shepherds then. 


“Fear not” to spread the Tidings-— 
Follow the guiding light, 

The Promise of the Father’s Lovo 
Is born on earth to-night ! 


Along the shining pathway 
With reverent feet they trod— 
And found within a stable dim 
The little Lamb of God. 
May Lewis Sarru 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


N South Africa the railway is often 
fenced in only with wire. The 
line runs over the open veldt, and 

when a road crosses the rails, there may 
be merely an opening in the fence, with 
no gates to be opened or closed. Even 
near the townships the level crossing 
will be unguarded. 

As the road approaches the railway 
track a board will be seen upon which 
in bold letters, 
in English or 
Dutch, will be 
three words: 
Stop! Loox! 
LISTEN ! 

So when the 
traveller nears the 
crossing there is 
the warning call 
to stop a moment, 
and the wise 
driver will pull 
up his horses, or 
stop his motor, 
and look carefully 
in both direc- 
tions. 

Even that is not 
enough. Near a 
village there may 
be trees to hide 
the track, or in 
the open country 
the railway may 
bend round the 
shoulder of a 
mountain. The 
traveller must 
listen as well as 
look. Then the 
careful man, hav- 
ing made sure 
there is° we 
danger, calls to 
his horses, or 


accelerates his engine, and passes safely 
on his way. 

Unfortunately each year there are 
many fatal accidents at level crossings. 
On one occasion four young people 
were having a spin in the moonlight of 
a summer evening. They neared the 
level crossing and dashed across, 


thoughtlessly venturing as they had 
perhaps done often before. 


The heavy 


The Warning Call 
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Stop! Look ! Listen ! 


mail train was just round the bend, and 
before the motor could clear the line 
the train was upon it. Alas! Two 
young lives were sacrificed as a penalty 
for carelessness. 


Stor ! 


“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
Consider your ways.” 
There is the warning to 
stop and think. The 
call is to the traveller 
to be sure that his way 
is safe. 
of duties and pleasures, 
we all live so busily | 
and are so hurried from 
one day to another, that 
there is danger of shut- 
ting out of our thoughts 
all serious question as to 
what is ahead of us. 

There are in South 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 


Fast falls 


ere’er 


A VESPER HYMN 


Softly the shadows fall, 
the night ; 


“ns | Oh, Father of us ail, | 
Life is so full Be Thou our Light! 
Quickly each hour has passed, 

The day is done ; 


On Thee our cares we cast, 
At set of sun, 


Watch o’er our loved ones, Lord, 
they be ; 
From danger and discord, 

Oh, keep them free ! 


tragedy was added to the list of acci- 
dents at a level crossing. 


Loox ! 


“What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch!” Again and again does our 
Lord warn His followers to be alert and 
open-eyed. We can never be sure what 
is ahead of us. If we 
knew we should be pre- 
pared ; but just because 
we do not know, we 
ought to be ready. The 
unheeded warning may 
mean disaster. 

At each crossing there 
is the warning, and there 
_ would be no risk if the 
| Warning were heeded. 
| With each temptation 
| there is the way of 
escape, and there is al- 
ways the signal at the 
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Africa three classes of 
travellers on the roads. The old ox- 
wagon, with its slowly moving span 
of sixteen oxen, rarely meets disaster 
at a level crossing. The driver 
takes no risks, and takes time to see 
that the coast is clear. The Cape cart, 
with its two or four horses, has some- 
times come to grief; but in recent 
years most of the accidents at level 
crossings have been with motor cars. 
The motor car seems to have such 
speed of its own that it can dash across 
easily even before an advancing train. 
There would appear such a slight risk 
penne ape the motorist, with 
Sacas a i 
Fight ee glance, just keeps going 
A doctor was hurrying home his 
mind probably full of his duties’ The 
crossing was hidden by some bushes 
and a turning in the road. There was 
no pause to listen! Then another sad 
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crossing ! 


LISTEN ! 


It is not enough to trust the eyes— 
the danger may be hidden. You listen 
for the sound which warns of coming 
danger. Thus is there the three-fold 
precaution—the pause, the watch, the 
listening. Just so does God provide for 
us adequately. If we will wait and listen 
there is no doubt that we shall hear. 
There is the Voice which warns, and the 
Voice which tells when the way is safe. 

Perhaps this paper is for you the 
warning at the crossing. Stor! The 


time has come to think. Loox! 
Where are you going? What is there 
ahead? Listen! Then will you hear 


the Voice which says,: “‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” 

“I AM THE Way,” says Christ, Who 
by His death upon the Cross opened up 


a clear and safe track for us to God. 


Look at Both Sides é 


HAVE often said that if men and 
women—especially young men and 
women—could only see the real 

Jesus Christ they would love Him and 
leave all and follow Him. Because 
they needs must love the highest when 
they see it. 

But there is another side to this. We 
read these strange words: “ When we 
shall see Him there is no beauty that 
we should desire Him.” Jesus Himself 
had to say of certain people, “ They 
hated Me without a cause.” Some saw 
Him and loved Him and followed Him ; 
others voted for His death. On that 
dread day the crowd clamoured for 
Barabbas and cried, “‘ Crucify Jesus;” 
only one—the dying thief—saw in Him 
his Redeemer. 

We must face facts. 
to-day ? 

I remember a clergyman—he was 
a chaplain with me in the 4th London 
General Hospital during the war— 
saying to me: 

“You know we have to face this 
fact to-day, that a great many people 
in this world can live without Jesus 
Christ, and live without Him very 
comfortably. too.” 

I have never forgotten that remark. 
When people talk glibly about the 
failure of Christianity we have to take 
into account the fact that many have 
no use for the Founder and Soul of it. 
They regard Him as an intruder upon 
their lawful enjoyments. | 

There is also another consideration : 
Christ is not wanted by some because 
they are fully aware that if they adopt 
His way and method of living there 


Is it otherwise 


would have to be a tremendous revolu- | 
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tion in their own way of living. Some _ 
time ago a book was written by that ~ 
keen observer Mrs. Heman, called 
“* Christianity and the New Age.” In 
it she makes this statement : 

‘“‘ For one man who rejects Christi- 
anity because he misunderstands it, 
ten reject it because they understand it 
too well.” a 

I have pondered much over that — 
statement. I can hardly think the ~ 
proportion is so great. But here isa 
very serious fact. Men and women 
know what Christ demands, and they _ 
are not prepared to face up to those ~ 
demands. “aa 

Christ calls us to an unselfish life,and 
they want to live selfishly. Christ calls — 
us to a life of service for others, and 
they intend looking 2 1 “One. 
Christ says, “If you follow Me, you — 
must take up the cross and come after 
Me and be a real brother to every man 
you meet.” 

I put the case thus in order that 
Christ may have fair play. The New 
Testament makes everything hinge on — 
a man’s thought and feeling and volun- — 
tary: action in relation to Christ. Asy 
Christian is a man who thinks or feels — 
and looks out upon man and God and ~ 
eternity like Christ—a man who humbly — 
and penitently trusts Him as Saviour — 
and willingly and gladly enthrones — 
Him as Lord. e 

What is Christ to you? | a 

“He that hath the Son hath Life, — 
and he that hath not the Son hath not — 
life.” This is either true or not true. — 
If it is true, you cannot do without 
Him. i 
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CROOKED THINGS STRAIGHT | 


YOUNG man hurried down the steps of 
A a tall house, in the late evening, and 
walked swiftly to the gate. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, but 
his face was pale and anxious, and his hand 
shook as he tried to unfasten the gate. The 
catch had become jammed and the gate stuck 
fast. 

In his right hand were two or three loose 
papers and, as the gate jerked suddenly open, 
one of them fell to the ground. In his haste he 
did not see it fall, and the wind caught it and 
swept it under the hedge, with a drift of fallen 
leaves and road sweepings. 

Eric Stanley, the doctor’s only son, had been 
getting into bad company and his studies had 
suffered as a result. He had failed in his 
examination and dropped a year behind the 
hard workers, and his father had been stern 
in his reproofs. 

Eric had got into the power of a fast set and 
owed gambling debts, and, with false notions of 
honour, had taken money from his father’s 
desk to pay them. That night he had stolen 
notes worth £30, but in his haste he had dropped 
a £10 note at the gate and did not find out his 
loss till much later. Afraid to go home, 
where his father might have already discovered 
the theft, he wandered along the quiet road in 
the early morning light, thinking he might find 
the lost note, and looking seedy and miserable. 

Henry Tilton, the roadman employed by the 
Corporation, had picked up the note on his 
morning round, and could scarcely believe his 
eyes. What a piece of good fortune! 

For Henry needed money just then. His 
orphan grandson Ben had won a scholarship at 
the Grammar School, and they were finding out 
how many small expenses must follow such a 
success. Books and games fees and clothes 
had to be found somehow, and Ben and his little 
sister Betty had no other relations. And Betty 
was a cripple who could not walk, and needed 
medicine and comforts all the time. 

Dr. Stanley had been uncommonly kind to 
the lame child and very interested in Ben, and 
perhaps this money, found just by his gate, 
belonged to him. Henry knew the rule of the 
road, “all treasuré trove to be taken to the 
Police Station,’’ and besides he was a Christian 
and had never been dishonest in his life. 

“ Findings aren’t keepings,” he said, with a 
shake of the head, putting the temptation firmly 
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away, and drawing his barrow and brooms into 
safety he made ready to go to the Station at 
once. But a shadow fell across him and an 
eager voice said, “ Oh, you have found the note 
I dropped last night. I saw you pick it up. I 
am so glad. Give it to me.” 

“Is it yours, sir?” said Henry respectfully. 
“This is the Doctor’s gate, and I should like to 
ask him about it.” 4 

“No, no, give it to me! It is all right.” a 

“ But is it yours?” the roadman asked 
again. 4 

“Yes, of course,” said Eric, blushing and — 
stammering ; “at least it is my father’s, and it 
is all the same.” a] 

Struck with the guilty look in the young 3 
man’s face and the eyes that could not meet his 
own, Henry said quietly, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but 5 
it isn’t the same. Did your father give it to 
you ? Doctor Stanley have been a good friend 
to us, and to little Betty especially, and I 
shouldn’t like him to be cheated in any way. _ 
Did he give it to you ?” “A 

“No, I can’t say that, exactly, but ’m his _ 
son and it is all mine really.” de 4 

a Oh, * 


ea 
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“T can’t see it,” said Henry sturdily. 
young sir, if you’ve been playing fast and loose 
and going against your good father in any way, 
let me beg on ‘ee to go straight to him and own 

““T can’t do that,” said the young man in a 
tone of distress. “Give me the note; I’m going 
away out of this.” 

“You wouldn’t be such a fool!” said the — 
old roadman, earnestly. “ What! give up your 
home and your father and everything just 
because you're in with a bad lot who are pressing _ 
you hard? It isn’t my business, but I love the 
Doctor, and I’ve seen you going to the Bell — 
billiard rooms, time and again, with them as is — 
no good. We roadmen are bound to see a lot — 
of goings on. Do take my advice now, and — 
cut away from them, and make a clean breast 
of it to your father. You'll be glad all your — 
life. : 

“You say you can’t? Of course, you can’t — 
in your own strength. But God will help you, — 
sir, if you turn to Him. He can make darkness 
light and crooked things straight, for He has_ 
promised.” ee 

Eric’s face was still white and anxious, but 
there was a softened look in his eyes. So intent — 
were they in their talk that they did not hear me 
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light step on the other side of the gate, till a 
voice said : 

*“ What has He promised ? Something good 
by the look of your face, Tilton. Come in, 
Eric, I have only just found out that you were 
not in the house. What’s this ?”’ 

Henry Tilton, with a happy smile, thrust the 
note into the young man’s hand, saying, “ I know 
you'll do right by it now, sir.”’ 

There was only a fervent “Thank you,” in 
answer, but the roadman went back to his 
barrow with a great joy in his heart, because he 
believed a prodigal had indeed come home. 

No one knew what passed between father 
and son in the doctor’s study, but a turning 
point had been reached and after full confession 
the father forgave him freely. Eric had got 
back from the far country. 

Humbled and penitent he went to his work 
at the hospital with a new ambition in his 
heart—to be worthy of such a father’s love. 
And he found help, sufficient for his need, in 
the new life, where it is never denied to strug- 
gling and resolute souls. 

Henry Tilton was busy cleaning the same 
road a few days later when the doctor came to 
him. “Ihave to thank you, Henry, for what 
you said to my son that morning. It was a 
word in season and it went home, By God’s 
mercy I believe he is really changed.” 

“I'm so thankful I made bold to speak as I 


did,” said the roadman. “It went to my heart 
to see him like that ; but you'll live to be proud 
of him, sir, I’m certain.” 

“I believe it,” was the glad reply. “ Now 
you must let me help you a bit with Ben’s 
education. I know what it means. And 
there is a good cricket bat and a lot of books 
that may be useful to him, waiting to be sent 
round. I am expecting a friend from London 
down soon, and I'll bring him to see your little 
Betty. for he is a specialist in cases like hers. 
He may be able to help her to walk, some day ! ” 

“ Oh, sir, there is nothing would give my wife 
and me such joy as that. To see her like other 
girls would be almost too much happiness. 
She is the very light of our eyes as it is.” 

There was a long examination when the 
specialist came, and then Betty was taken to 
London for an operation which proved successful, 
to the joy of those who loved her. 

She came back marvellously better, and 
before Ben’s schooldays were over, Betty could 
walk and work without pain. 

By that time Eric Stanley had finished his 
medical training with honour, and was now his 
father’s right hand and a partner in the practice. 
And often, as he entered the gate, he remem- 
bered thankfully the roadman’s words, “I will 
make darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight.” 

Mary Rowtszs Jarvis 
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The Same for Ever 


How beautiful it must have been 
When Jesus lived below, 

To meet Him in the early morn, 
Or in the sunset glow !— 


To watch Him on His way to work 

_ _ Pass down the village street, 

Smile on the happy children’s play, 
Tn understanding sweet !|— ~ 


To loiter with Him on the shores 
Of sunny Galilee : 

Or take with Him the winding road 
That leads to Bethany !— 


To pause beside the meadow flowers 
In some sequestered nook, 
While He the lily petals read 
As from a magic book ! 
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And when upon our heart and home 
Some sudden shadow fell, 

To seek His certain sympathy, 
And all our sorrows tell ! 


To catch the music of His voice 
That murmured tenderly,— 

“ Let not your heart be troubled, child, 
Believe in God and Me.” 


O Lord, forgive us that we plead 
So oft for sound and sight ; 

Nor draw upon Thy hidden source 
Of inner Faith and Light ! 


Unseen Thou walkest Still with us— 
Thou art the same to-day ; 
Thy love and all Thou wert, O Christ, 
Passed not with yesterday ! 
Besstre W. Rumspy 


THE “SISTERS 


stood a short distance from St. 

Stephen’s Gate at Jerusalem and 
witnessed the great procession of Mohamme- 
dans, coming from all parts of Palestine and 
Syria, to what is called “ Neby Musa,” or the 
tomb of Moses. Although “‘ no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre to this day,” and that he died on 
Mount Nebo, the Mohammedans thoroughly 
believe in the identity of Moses’ tomb on the 
opposite side of Jordan. But the neighbour- 
hood calls up other scenes of far greater import- 
ance, and not of local, but world-wide 
interest. For there stands, over against 
Jerusalem, the famous Mount of Olives, 
and upon that sacred hill are seen the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the so-called 
tombs of the Prophets, the Church of 
the Ascension, Bethphage, and last of all, 
though not least in historical importance, 
Bethany. And it is about the associ- 
ations of this last village that I wish 
chiefly to speak. So we will leave the 
procession to go on its way to the shrine. 

Bethany can be reached by going 
straight up the Mount and past the site 
of Bethphage ; or by skirting the hill on 
the south and following the Jericho road 
to the village, which stands by its side. 
Its name means ‘‘a house of dates,” and 
it was probably once beautified by noble 
date palms, but it is now barren of 
trees of any description ; once a thriving 
village, it is now a desolation ; once an 
ornament to the whole district, it is now 
in ruins. But what glad and also sad 
events are associated with it ! 

Amid the ruined houses which con- 
stitute the present Bethany, there is one, 
consisting of two basement rooms divided 
by an arched wall and with broken walls 
around, which is called the “‘ House of 
Mary and Martha.” Even if not the 
house itself, it could not have been far 
away where these two sisters lived with 
their brother Lazarus, and where those 
sacred incidents occurred that have made 
Bethany to be a name of sweetest 
memories. For it was here that our 
Lord Himself when in the flesh, and amid 
the buffetings of the Jews, His homeless 
wanderings, His weary journeys, His 
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many trials by which He was made “ perfect 
through suffering,” found home and comfort, 
loving friendship and entertainment as ‘‘ Martha 
received Him into her house.”’ 

Sitting one day upon that broken wall, and 
looking through the arch, I imagined that I 
could see the busy, bustling Martha kindling 
the fire of the oven, baking bread, providing 
perhaps little comforts for her honoured guest, 
and all at once conscious that her sister was 
sitting in the adjoining room, quietly conversing 
with that guest and leaving her to work alone, 


‘Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken | 


away from her” 


The Sisters 


With apparently a little petulance, and perhaps 
with traces of her work still on her hands, she 
passes into the room and, half reproachfully 
complaining of being left alone to do the work, 
almost implied that both Jesus and her sister 
were in some sort to blame. 

Jesus, gently re- 
buking her im- 
pulsiveness, gave 
utterance to those 


gracious words, 
a Mary hath chosen Polished table, floor and chair ! 

; Not one chink where dust shall get. 
that good part which Cartels rors, kak tee oe 


shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

How delightful is 
the thought to us 
now that, amid all 
His sufferings, our 
Lord occasionally 
found a quiet, peace- 
ful home, and loving 
sympathy and rest 
in this secluded spot! and how we almost 
envy those sisters in the privileged opportunity 
they had of welcoming the Lord to the shelter 
and quiet of that home! And how delightful 
the thought, also, that we may offer Him the 
same welcome now, and that He still loves to 
dwell in the hearts of all who are thus willing 
to welcome Him ! 

But another scene, of sadder memory, comes 
before us. While Jesus was staying far away 
from this sacred spot, the brother of the sisters 
was taken ill, and his illness threatened to be 
fatal. A hurried message was sent to the Lord, 
but “He abode two days still in the same 
place.” “ Strange proceeding,” some would say, 
and yet how often have God’s children found 
that their extremity has proved His oppor- 
tunity ! 

So it proved with these sisters as the Lord at 
length came within view of the village. The 
traditional stone upon which He sat while 
waiting, was pointed out to me. A messenger 
now reaches the village, and soon Martha is 
heard saying, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” And then we have 
the record in John’s Gospel of His reply, 
embracing those memorable and precious words 
of the Lord, “‘ I am the resurrection ’’—I control 
the resurrection, I have the keys of the grave 
and death ; and He gave the words a far wider 
Significance as He declared, “ He that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead yet shall he live, 


Perfect order everywhere — | 
Each thing in its place is set — | 
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| Perfect order everywhere ; i 
But the house is, oh, so bare! } 
| Rummage strewn about the place; 

| Really ’tis a sad disgrace! 

i Horses, carts, and dolls and balls, | 
| Shouts and laughter, romps and calls ! 
| 


Shabby walls and worn-out things ; 
But to all a splendour clings, j 
And a baby-lassie’s smile | 
Makes the change a grand worth while! 


and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.” Then coming to the tomb, with a 
commanding voice He bade the dead to live, 
and with the command went forth the power. 
Lazarus came forth—alive ! 

Momentous words! momentous act! He wept 
with human sym- 
pathy as He went 
to the grave. He 
was declared to be 
the Son of God with 
power, by the act 
itself, 

Can we measure the 
| joy of those sisters as 
| they went to their 
home, their brother 
alive who had been 
dead? Or the deep 
love that filled their 
hearts and lives to 
that blessed Master 
Who had wrought 
His wondrous work on their behalf? But not 
for those sisters alone was this deed wrought. 
For all sisters, mothers, daughters there spring 
up, from the memory of that sacred spot and 
those hallowed scenes, thoughts of true womanly 
love and kindness, thoughts of faith unflinching 
in the almightiness of the Son of God, thoughts 
of deepest gratitude for the love that He dis- 
played—so human, yet so divine. And who 
can forget the emphatic declaration referring 
to His power over life and death, or His 
gracious promise of eternal life to all who make 
Him their trust ? 

O Prince of Life! I know 

That when I too lie low, 

Thou wilt at last my soul from death awaken: 

And thus I will not shrink 

From the grave’s awful brink; 

The heart that trusts in Thee shall ne'er be 
shaken. 

Women did great deeds for the Lord during 
His earthly life; women have done much for 
His glorious kingdom since He went to His 
home above; but no women have left a 
sweeter savour behind than have the sisters 
of Bethany ; and they stand as an example to 
all womenkind everywhere—first to know and 
love the Lord, Whom to know is life ever- 
lasting, and then to show that love in all the 
ways that come to them as they pass along their 
pathway to His home above. 


Lirtan Garb 


C. Forp 


CHAPTER II 


DonaLpD 


ND now for the first time Nannie was 
A able to inspect her new possession. 

She sat down by the fire and watched 
him finishing his bottle. His eyes were wide 
open, and she thought they were the deepest blue 
she had ever seen, and just at that moment 
there was a look of contentment in them that 
was heartening to behold. 

Nannie did not venture to think about the 
future, but in after years she used to say that 
those few moments of absolute idleness and in- 
activity had been the happiest she had ever 
known up to that day of her life. 

But she could only indulge in them very 
sparingly, there was the usual work of the day 
to be done; for she was too independent to keep 
a servant, and Mrs. Heywood was coming at 
eleven o’clock, and—oh, terrifying thought !— 
the baby had to be washed and dressed again. 

But love is a wonderful instructress and the 
task was achieved with fewer complications 
than any one could have expected, and at eleven 
o’clock sharp Mrs. Heywood was at the door and 
the three went forth, the baby wrapped in a 
borrowed shawl and held, already more scien- 
tifically, in Nannie’s arms. 

She had gathered up all the spare money in 
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the house ; she had more in the Bank, for her 
income, though slender, had hitherto been more 
than sufficient for her needs, and with blissful 
ignorance she imagined that the small sum she 
had in hand would go at least as far in an 
infant’s requirements as in her own. For- 
tunately for her, Mrs. Heywood insisted on 
rigid simplicity, but even so the shekels melted 
“like snow-wreaths in sun,” and she had to go 
to the Bank for a fresh supply wherewith to 
carry on. 

It would take too long to go into the details 
of that eventful morning ; but by the time that 
the trio returned to their homes the news of _ 
the baby on the doorstep and its appropriation _ 
by Miss Meredith had spread like wildfire, and 
a few courageous spirits even ventured to invade — 
the sanctity of No. 10, Woodbine Terrace, under 
cover of offering counsel or assistance, but m 
reality to gratify insatiable curiosity. There 
was even one of the staff of the Loosend Weekly 
Gazette who obtained an entrance in pursuit of 
copy. which duly appeared in print under the 
arresting heading of “ Tragicevent in Woodbine _ 
Terrace.” = 

Nannie bore it wonderfully. Under other — 
circumstances she would have gently and 
firmly frozen them out of the house, but just — 
then her heart was too warm to do the business _ 
as of old; and the neighbours flattered them- — 
selves that she had begun to find out how ni 
and kind they were, only to be undeceived as 
life resumed its normal routine. ae 

There was, however, one exception to the — 
united evidence of approval and commendation. 
Sammy was no longer the first to be considered — 
in the house; he was no longer attended to © 
with prompt compliance, he was no longer — 
given the top of the milk, he was no longer 
allowed to sit on the lap of his mistress in front 
of the fire, or to deprive her of her small — 
cushioned chair if he had taken possession of — 
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The Doorstep of No. 10 


it beforehand; he was not even allowed to 
sleep at the foot of her bed any longer; and as 
for being stroked and petted, he had not felt 
the pressure of her hand except to remove him 
gently but firmly from some coveted position 
which he had hitherto regarded as his own by 
right of appropriation. 

If ever a nose was, metaphorically, out of 
joint, it was Sammy’s, and he resented it with 
the indignation of intense selfishness. Once 
when he was discovered standing on the baby’s 
chest as he lay asleep on Nannie’s bed, Sammy 
received such a touch from the hand of his 
mistress as she herself could hardly believe was 
her own and which he could not possibly mis- 
take for a caress, 

How he hated that baby! how angrily he 
swished his tail as he stalked with tiger-like 
steps round and round the chair where Nannie 
sat with the infant on her lap instead of him! 
How he stood on his hind legs and dug his claws 
into her dress after the manner of his kind, until 
she told him, quite impatiently, to go away, 
which he did with an air of insulted majesty ! 

For a few days Nannie thought that things 
might gradually adjust themselves, but a climax 
was reached when one morning as she was pre- 
paring the breakfast there was a sharp cry of 
pain from her bedroom, and on darting upstairs 
she arrived in time to see Sammy spring off 
the bed and at the same instant a trickle of 
blood on the pillow and a long scratch on the 
baby’s cheek. 

Nannie would not have believed it possible 
that she could have felt as infuriated as she did 
at that moment. 

Mercifully for Sammy, her first care was to 
carry the baby downstairs and calm _ its 
frightened spirit while she bathed the wounded 
cheek in warm milk and water ; but as soon as 
tranquillity was restored, it was Sammy’s turn. 
Conscience makes cowards of us all and even a 
tom-cat is no exception to the rule. For some 
time Nannie could not find him ; at last he was 


discovered under the sofa in the sitting-room, . 


from whence he was dragged forth i ominiously. 
She did not beat him, Ke was at, too angry. 
She just carried him by the back of the neck to 
the front door, and’ with the brief remark 

Now, you go!” she flung him outside and 
shut the door with a bang, and Sammy never 
came back. He knew better. 

It was a great relief to her mind, Life settled 
down to a quiet course, and in Spite of the 
anxieties of teething and other temporary 
alarms the baby throve and grew apace, 
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By degrees it dawned upon Nannie that the 
baby hac a name ; moreover, it was a pretty one, 
and he would not always remain a baby. 
Nevertheless it was not without a pang that 
she first compelled herself to speak of him as 
“ Donald.” 

It was still more difficilt when she tried to 
address him personally in the new fashion. 
Not merely as far as the baby himself was 
concerned, but for her herself. It made her 
realise that the time of helpless infancy was 
well-nigh passed and the stage when she would 
have to begin to train him was close at hand. 
The first six months of his life in Woodbine 
Terrace had passed like a dream; Nannie had 
observed his first birthday with a suitable gift 
and an attempt to teach him to pronounce her 
name, with the result that as yet ‘ Nan-nan ” 
was as much as he could accomplish. 

Mrs. Heywood was the only person who was 
admitted to her counsels. 

“ Why don’t you let him call you ‘ Auntie ’ 2?” 
her neighbour suggested when they were dis- 
cussing the problem. 

“Because I am not his auntie,” Nannie 
replied firmly. “If he grows up and gets on in 
the world, I don’t want him to feel that he is 
tied to me in any way. I believe his father 
and mother were in a better position in life 
than I am, and if he ever gets on and gets up. 
I am not going to be a drag on him.” 

Mrs. Heywood took refuge in her usual 
remark of “ Well, well!” then she glanced at 
the object in question as he dragged himself to 
a standing position by the help of a chair and 
surveyed the room. 

If appearances were any clue to the mystery 
of his forbears, Nannie certainly had reason 
on her side. There were nice-looking and well- 
behaved children of all ages in Woodbine 
Terrace, but not one of them had the indescrib- 
able something that appertained to Donald. 
Even the mothers themselves could not shut 
their eyes to the fact and consoled themselves 
with the emphatic remark : 

Well, at any rate none of my children were 
picked up on a doorstep.” Mercifully the words 
had never been spoken in Nannie’s hearing, 
and she had the full joy of contemplating the 
superiority of her own pet lamb. 
eg looked at him now; they both looked at 

im, 

The pale brown fluff which at first garnished 
the top of his head had been gradually wriggled 
away by contact with his pillow and a golden 
shade had taken its place: his eyes had kept 
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She flung him outside and shut the door with a bang 


their wonderful blue, but it was neither of these 
points which caught the eyes of those who 
inspected him just then. It was the straight 
back, the straight limbs, and the poise of the 
head that made him different from other babies, 

“ Yes, he’s a fine child,”’ said Mrs. Heywood 
generously. 

Nannie said nothing, she felt it was not 
necessary. 

And by degrees the “‘ Nan-nan” developed 
into Nannie ; the “‘ Baby ” became Donald, and 
was curtailed from that to ‘ Don,” which 
seemed to be even more suitable than the longer 
name, being the appellation of a Spanish 
grandee. Nannie knew it but did not mention 
the fact to the mothers in Woodbine Terrace ; 
yet she secretly rejoiced when they picked it up 
and addressed him by it. 

After that, the weeks, months, and even years 
went by with lightning rapidity. Don’s birth- 
day seemed to come round with an almost 
terrifying speed, and he outgrew his clothes 
before they had begun to wear out; two, 
four, six years swept by, and it was time for 
him to begin to learn his letters ; younger boys 
than he had already begun their education, 
and Nannie would not for the world have him 
behindhand. 
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But there was a yet 
heavier problem weighing — 
on her mind, and it was 
again Mrs. Heywood who 
put it into words. 

“ Have you taught him 
to say his prayers ?”’ she 
asked one day. ; 

““N—no,” said Nannie, — 
shrinkingly ; then after a 
pause she added, “I don’t _ 
know what to tell himto ~ 
say.” i 
“My children say, ‘God _ 
bless father and mother, 
my sisters and _ brothers, 
and all my friends; God 
bless me and make me a 
good child, for Jesus — 
Christ’s sake. Amen.’ And 
the older ones say the — 
Lord’s Prayer after that.” 

“ But Don hasn’t got 
any father or mother or — 
brothers or sisters, and IT _ 
suppose I am the only — 
friend he has in the world; 
and I don’t suppose he’d 
know what he was talking about if I tried to 
make him say the Lord’s Prayer,” Nannie 
replied in a troubled voice. 

‘That’s awkward,’’ Mrs. Heywood responded ; 
“ that’s the worst of not knowing where a child 
has come from or who he has belonging to him. 
Well, I’m afraid I can’t help you. Does he ever 
see you saying your own prayers ?”’ 

“Not since he got big enough to run about, 
besides—— ” 

‘Besides what?’ Mrs. Heywood asked 
relentlessly. She was a scrupulously correct 
woman in every detail of her life, and “ saying 
her prayers ”’ was just as much part of her daily 
programme as seeing that her house was kept 
clean and the meals well cooked. 

**T don’t know,’’ Nannie faltered. 

“ You do say them, don’t you? I know you 
don’t go to our church, but of course every on 
has her own notions about these things, an 
maybe you couldn’t keep Don quiet through the 
long service, and you haven't got a girl to look 
after him, as I have for my children.” Th 
last remark was made in a tone of the very 
faintest superiority. 

“Yes, I say them,” said Nannie, reverti 
to the first sentence and ignoring the rest, 
“but I’m never quite sure what I am going to 
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say, and my prayers wouldn't be the right thing 
for Don.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid you'll have to think it out 
for yourself ’—Mrs. Heywood laid her hand 
on the door as she spoke and began to make 
her exit from the house—‘ only I do think it’s 
time that you taught him to say his prayers,” 
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A TRUE 


=" LEASE, ma’am, Miss Scott wants to see 
you. She’s in a great hurry and 
can’t come in.” 

“ All right, Alice; shut the door quickly ; 
Pll be with her immediately,” and Miss Olivia 
Hill signed her name at the end of the letter she 
was writing and slipped it inside a drawer. 

It was a bright breezy morning, and Miss Hill 
had the window open top and bottom. She had 
got into this habit when a brother with consump- 
tion had lived with her many years before his 
death. 

As Miss Hill went out, the draught made the 
door bang loudly, in spite of her effort to close 
it in the way she had taught Alice to do. 

A slight frown passed over her face, followed 
by her usual bright smile as she greeted the 
missionary collector. A few minutes later the 
busy worker hurried away, wishing all her 
subscribers were as pleasant and considerate 
as Miss Hill. 

“Oh dear ! interruptions are a little trying,” 
said the mistress of the house as she again sat 
down to her writing. “I shan’t be able to post 
Helen Sutton’s letter to-day after all, as it must 
be registered. How glad she will be to get a 
five-pound note to pay the doctor at once! She 
is always so brave and cheerful in spite of her 
troubles.” So saying’ Miss Hill addressed 
the envelope to her friend, thankful that it was 
in her power to gladden one in need. 

Just as she was about to close the letter, Alice 
appeared suddenly, her face white and scared, 
and entirely forgetful of knocking at the door. 

Oh, ma’am, do please come quickly | Cook 
has cut herself something awful ! ” 

Miss Hill hurried out at once, for cook was 
an old family servant, and very dear to her 
mistress. She was glad that she had once 
taken “a course of First Aid,” and was able to 
stop the alarming flow of blood which had so 
terrified Alice. It was, however, a considerable 
time before she got back to her sitting-room. 
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and with this parting injunction she closed the 
door behind her, 

Nannie went back into the room where Don 
was playing with a box of bricks. She sat 
down and eyed him wistfully. 

“Oh, I wish—I wish——~”’ she said half 
aloud. (T'o be continued.) 


Bank-note 


STORY 


“What a good thing I happened to be in 
the house!’’ she mused—‘‘a very nasty cut 
indeed, and poor old Jane can’t stand much 
now! Alice looked scared to death: but she 
pulled herself together well, and I was really 
pleased with her.” 

Miss Hill put away her writing and sat down 
to rest, for she had but recently recovered from 
‘flu. Her thoughts turned to Alice Clements— 
the girl who had been with her for some years. 
Exposed to a life of terrible temptation, it had 
been the love and patience of her friend and 
mistress that had helped her to find the Rock- 
foundation-of-all. 

“What a change there is in her!” thought 
Miss Hill. ‘‘ God indeed has done great things 
for Alice, and I am sure Fred Sinton will soon 
be asking me for her. If he will only overlook 
her family history, I know no girl more suited 
to make a man happy.” 

Strangely enough, that very evening the young 
foreman arrived to see Miss Hill. Alice looked 
frightfully awkward as she ushered him in ; and 
after a few casual remarks, Fred Sinton stated 
his errand. 

“TI expect you know, Miss Hill, what I have 
come to ask,” 

“Well, Fred, it is not difficult to guess. I 
may tell you I’m so glad it is you and no one 
else.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Hill; you are very kind, 
and I fully appreciate all you have done for 
Alice.” 

“ Now, Fred, before we go further, I feel there 
is one thing you must face before matters are 
definitely settled. Alice is a dear girl, and I 
am both fond and proud of her; nevertheless, 
you must consider her family circumstances. 
Her only brother is being released from gaol 
for robbery, and her parents were both very 
unsatisfactory.”’ Miss Hill paused and glanced 
searchingly at the young man sitting opposite. 

“I know, Miss Hill; but there never was 
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anything against Alice! She has told me how 
wretchedly miserable she always was at home. 
My parents are of course utterly opposed to 
her, but in time God may change their hearts.” 

** Indeed, I hope they may weleome her some 
day, Fred, for she is so true and warm-hearted. 
Still, you must never forget the struggle she 
has had, for no one could be exposed to such 
temptations in early life without finding it 
difficult to overcome 
certain tendencies — 
possibly unsuspected 
till occasion suddenly 
comes along. You are 
sure you love Alice, 
no matter what might 


I wonder why the world 
occur, and will never | 


y everything seems 


cease to give her the 
loving-kindness on 
which she depends so 
much ? ” 

“* Miss Hill, it is be- 
cause I am absolutely 
as sure of myself as 
any one can be, that I have spoken.” 

Miss Hill smiled happily, for she had known 
Fred Sinton for many years and thoroughly 
respected him. 

Next morning,’ when Miss Hill hastened to 
despatch the letter containing the five-pound 
note to her friend, she was greatly distressed 
to find it absolutely vanished. 

Search as she might, all was in vain. She 
called Alice to help her, and both looked in 
every possible and impossible place without 
success. Alice was dreadfully upset, and 
appeared so agitated that her mistress was 
reluctantly forced to harbour a rising fear. 

Could it be possible that some swift terapta- 
tion had assailed and undermined the work of 
years? The thought was. agony, but the 
possibility must be dealt with in the best and 
kindest manner. 

Miss Hill gave the girl every opportunity to 
confess, but in vain. Alice only repeated in dull 
lifeless tones, “ Indeed, indeed, ma’am, I know 
nothing at all about it. I never saw the letter 
—much less the note.” 

Sorely troubled, Miss Hill dismissed her ; but 
that same evening Alice came to her with at 
white set face. 

“It’s all over between Fred Sinton and me, 
ma’am. I told him all about your loss. He 
was ever so kind and good ; but Alice Clements 
will never marry any one till this mystery is 
satisfactorily explained away.” 


| A BETTER WORLD 


Perhaps *twere better if we tried to find 
What bricks to us belong, 

And then start building right away until 

This grey old earth is full of man’s goodwill. 


I mustn’t wait for you—nor gow for me, — 
It isn’t one man’s scheme : 
No, just a raising with his strongest tools 
Each one his grandest dream. 
And when each brick is laid with labour fine 
This world of ours will show a touch divine — 
A something blent of God’s—and yours—and mine. 
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There was a note of decision in her voice, — 
and Miss Hill knew how stubborn she could — 
be. 3 

“ Some day, I know God will clear me and rid _ 
me of all suspicion,” continued Alice. “J 
know you cannot but suspect me, ma’am, but — 
won’t you please try and get me something to 
do elsewhere? I can’t stay here, and oh! 
believe me, Miss Hill, I am innocent.” 4 

“ Alice, T cannot but — 
feel there is some mys- _ 
tery about the whole | 
thing which worries me © 
most terribly, and oh, — 
how I have prayed we — 
might find some clue!” _ 

“ You couldn’t have © 
done so more cease-— 
lessly, ma’am,than I’ve 
done myself. God has — 
His own purpose, lam — 


seems upside down, 
wrong ! 
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0. 

It was a great sorrow to Miss Hill to part; — 
but she managed to get Alice a situation with a 
friend who agreed to help her for Christ’s sake. _ 

Fred Sinton learned of her departure without — 
surprise ; he was suffering much and found life’ 
only consolation in the frequent visits he paid — 
to Miss Hill. These two never ceased praying 
that light would come to all, out of the present — 
darkness and distress. es 

During the months that followed, Fred — 


a 
bs 


Sinton—who gave all his spare time to helping 
in mission work—was kept exceptionally busy. 


He welcomed every opportunity of witnessing — 
for his Saviour, and was much cheered by seeir i 
even greater results as the reward of his faithful - 
labours. S 

One evening, whilst conducting a mission at 
a small country town, he felt irresistibly drawn 
to speak as though to one special hearer at t! 
back of the hall. is 

This man in a remarkable way seemed there 
for a definite purpose, and Fred prayed that 
might indeed be for his soul’s eternal goo 
At the close of the service he slipped quickly 
down to the door and spoke to the man, who 
seemed deeply moved by his words. After a 
long time he confessed wearily something 
his black and sinful past. 

“Yes! I’ve been a reg’lar bad ’un, but I « 
want to be different after this. The wages 
sin are hard, yousaid. True enough; yet some- 
times it’s seemed as if Bill Martin ‘ad got the 
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devil’s own luck. Why, not 
so long ago, I was loafin’ 
round a place in this neigh- 
bourhood, waitin’ my chanst 
to crib. J was ‘idin’ in some 
bushes in a garden under a 
window, for I see’d another 
bloke — gaol-bird sort-—a- 
lookin’ over the ’edge. He 
stayed quite a while, an’, 
would you believe it, but 
didn’t an envelope drop fair 
at me feet! I takes it up 
just curious like, an’ if there 
isn’t a brand new ‘ fiver’ in 
it! I was that bucked I 
could searcely stop a whistle 
at me luck—it seemin’ to fall 
from ’eaven on a starving 
bloke! As soon as the other 
cleared, I was off like a shot!” 
Fred Sinton listened with- 
out interrupting the man, 
although his heart was beat- 
ing to suffocation, and he 
could hardly restrain his 
eager questions. The mys- 
tery was solved at last; the 
breeze, and not Alice, had 
been responsible for the loss 
which had darkened so many 
lives! He forgot for the 
moment Bill Martin’s share 
of guilt, realising how to such 
as he the money would 
appear to come like a God- 
send indeed! Doubtless, 
Alice had been agitated 
because she knew that her 
brother had been hanging 
around without Miss Hill’s 
knowledge. ' 
At any rate no suspicion 
had been aroused, and the girl 
had determined that she would not utter a 
word! Light had dawned for them all at last ; 
still, neither Alice nor Fred had suffered in vain. 
“Oh, Fred!” she whispered, when every- 
thing had been told; “I couldn’t think Bob 
had taken the note, for, through the kindness 
of a friend, he has been given his passage 
money to Canada and seemed truly repentant. 
I said good-bye to him, and he went off just 
before cook’s accident on that fateful morning. 
Poor Bob never had much chance, you know, 


“Didn’t an envelope drop fair at me feet 
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and I felt even if somehow he had taken the 
note, still it would all come out some day. He 
would send the money back and I would be 
cleared. How thankful I am that I never said 
a word! He writes that he hopes to do right 
well in Canada and may be sending for me 
some day.” 

'“ He needn’t trouble to do that, Alice; the 
future together stretches out before us, and I 
believe no more mischievous breezes will ever 
keep us apart,” 
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To SponcEe A Patient tn BepD 


hs Me: Ve Se 
ready on a 
table a bowl 
of moder- 
ately warm 
water, a 
small kettle 
on the fire 
in the pa- 
tient’s bed- 
room, a cake 
of suitable 
soap, about 
10 inches 
Square of 
gamegee tis- 
sue, and a 
small bottle 
of methy- 
lated spirits. 
Keep a roll 
of gamgee 
tissue in a 
drawer in 
patient’s 
room; it is 
the most 
important 
article in a nurse’s outfit. You will also need 
a pair of scissors, scrupulously clean, zine oint- 
ment, an old blanket, soft and warm, to put 
under each limb, and one to cover the patient, 
and avoid a chill. Not more than one limb must 
be exposed to the air at once. If the patient is 
feverish, it requires great care on the part of the 
nurse to ensure freedom from chill: but after a little 
practice it is quite easy for an amateur to sponge 
the patient, and have hair done and nails seen to 
in an hour. 

The parts of the patient’s body where there is 
constant pressure are inclined to be tender. After 
sponging with the square of gamgee tissue, which 
is used instead of a sponge, and drying with a warm 
towel, which has been hanging over the rail near 
the fire, take a little methylated spirits on to the 
palm of the hand and rub the tender spots gently, 
especially the lower part of the back, shoulders, 
elbows, and heels; this strengthens the skin. 


Examining the thermometer 


the patient, covered by a warm blanket, to one 
side of the bed, and straighten the pillows, sheets, 
blankets, and draw-sheet on the side which the 
patient has vacated. When this side is aired and 
straight, roll the patient over on to it and — 
straighten the other one. After a little practice 
the bed and patient are quickly disposed of, and 
very often the most sleepless patient will try to 
cloze. ; 


MEASUREMENTS OF MEDICINE 


Your doctor will give instructions how many — 
times medicine has to be administered. ; 
A medicine-glass can be bought at any chemist’s 
shop with ounces and tablespoonfuls marked jn — 
figures. The medicine must be given regularly — 
and exactly, the only deviation from the time 3 
fixed for it being made when the patient happens — 
to be asleep at the specified hour. All medi- 
cines must be kept in proper place when not in 
use, and the medicine-glass washed out at once, 
a towel, basin and water being specially kept for — 

that purpose. 

If a patient has a cough (as in pleurisy) and there 
is much spitting, a small dish, light and clean, — 
the size of the soap-dish under the soap drainer, is 
very handy. Take a square of white kitchen 
paper and fit it just to reach the top of the dish, 4 
Each morning and evening take out the paper and 
burn it. This saves the nurse much unpleasan 
work, The patient, even if unattended, can easily — 
use such a dish if left within reach. 


TAKING TEMPERATURES 


The surest guide in recognising any deviation — 
from health is the temperature of the body. The — 
normal temperature is 98°4° Fahrenheit, and the 
usual way of taking it is by placing a thermometer 
under the arm. eS 

Before using a thermometer, shake down the — 
mercury. It is a tricky proceeding, as you are . 
apt to drop the thermometer too. Bear this in 
mind, and, if possible, keep a reserve one in the 
house. 

There is a great difference between a clinical — 
thermometer and a bath thermometer. A bath — 
thermometer must be read in the water; when — 
taken out it falls to the temperature of the sur- _ 
rounding air. A clinical thermometer, however, — 


is made in a special way, and once the mercury 4 
rises it will not go down again until it is— 
shaken. : 

The thermometer must be put away in the case 4 
after the temperature is taken, that your doctor — 
may verify your entry. (You should always keep — 
a strict record.) In some cases a chart, neatly — 
kept, is a necessity. mat 

Before using the thermometer the next time, 


Also encourage the patient to lie still in whatever 
position is liked, especially the first three days in 
bed, or troublesome bed-sores may at once form. 
If there is any tendency to sores, the spot must be 
washed, and a tiny piece of cotton-wool soaked 
with brandy on the tender spot gives much relief. 
A sponging carefully and patiently done each day 
is a boon to any patient. 

When the bed cannot be made, carefully move 
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shake down the mercury. This shaking down is 
most essential. After use, wash in cold ee 
for ordinary cases, but not in hot water, as ti 
mometers require careful handling. > 

To take the temperature. Shake down to 95, 
loosen the clothing, and clear it from under the 
armpit. The bulb of the thermometer must be 
placed deeply in the recess of the armpit, next the 
skin, with its stem projecting forward to the front, 
the arm to be brought to the side and held there 
firmly whilst the thermometer is in position. 
To take the temperature morning and evening is 
usual. By that you know if your patient is 
progressing favourably or otherwise. 

If the temperature keeps steadily going up, 
you will know there is d ahead, and great 
care must be used and a doctor called in, if he is 
not already in attendance. If steadily coming 
down to normal, you may be sure the patient is 
going on favourably; but if the temperature goes 
down with a rush and below normal, the danger 
is quite as acute. 

After a few days of careful watching the nurse 
is quite as quick as a doctor to know the danger 
signals; but never risk responsibility. Take 
special care that you report all to your doctor, 
and insist on having him called in as soon as your 


Let us 


Ler us be kind ; 
The way is long and lonely, 
And human hearts are asking for this blessing 
only— 
That we be kind. 
We cannot know the 
borrow, 
We cannot see the souls storm-swept by 
sorrow, 
But love can shine upon the way to-day, 
to-morrow— 
Let us be kind, 


Let us be kind ; 

This is a wealth that has no measure, 

This is of heaven and earth the highest 
treasure— 

Let us be kind. 

A tender word, a smile of love in meeting, 

A song of hope and victory to those retreat- 
ing, 


grief that men may 
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patient is ill or any nursing is required, and follow 
the doctor's advice. 


A List or Foops 

A book or paper, correctly dated, should be kept, 
the times when medicines are administered being 
entered. Every hour should record nourishment 
given, especially when liquids are ordered. If to 
be taken every hour, or every half-hour, the terms 
should be stated every time; this is a great help 
to your own memory. Charts and records should 
be left for the doctor to see, and the medical man, 
knowing at a glance how much the patient has 
taken, will tell the nurse if more or less is required, 
or at longer or shorter intervals, as the patient 
progresses, 

Hor Barus 

Every person should know that a hot bath 
causing free perspiration, and followed by wrapping 
up warm in bed with blankets, will often save a 
person from a severe illness; but if a hot bath is 
not convenient, put the feet and legs into as hot 
water as possible, mixing about 4 lb. of mustard 
in the water. When the limbs tingle, dry with a 
warm towel, have a basin of hot gruel and an 
aperient and go to bed. This will often prevent 
further harm in cases of exposure. 


be Kind 


A glimpse of God and brotherhood while life 
is fleeting— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind ; 
Around the world the tears of time are falling, 
And for the loved and lost these human hearts 
are calling— 
Let us be kind. 
To age and youth let gracious words be 
spoken, 
Upon the wheel of pain so many weary lives 
are broken, 
We live in vain who give no tender token— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 
The sunset tints will soon be in the west, 
Too late the flowers are laid upon the quiet 
breast— 
Let us be kind. 
And when the angel guides have sought and 
found us, 
Their hands shall link the broken ties of 
earth that bound us, 
And heaven and home shall brighten all 
around us— 
Let us be kind. 


A Mighty Friend 


FEW days ago a young man, who 
had been at one of our ancient 
universities, and who was a 

brilliant fellow, came to me in great 
distress. He shook with fear. As he 
clenched hold of me, he whispered, 

“<I am terrified.” 

eu me 
said, “‘ what is it 
that frightens 
you?” 

“* An evil spirit,” 
he replied, 
‘* seems to have 
got hold of me. 
The past with its 
failures and sins 
hauntsme. How 
can I get free ?” 

As I looked 
upon him, so full 
of fear and alarm, 
there came into 
my mind _ the 
scene on the Lake 
of Galilee. There 
was the angry sea 
which terrified 
the disciples and 
threatened to 
destroy the boat. 
Was it not a pic- 
ture of this man’s 
heart ? Then 
above the storm 
rose the words of 
Jesus, “‘ Peace, be 
still.” And there 
came on a great 
calm. 

“Sit down,” I 
said, “‘ and let me 
tell you of One 
Who is stronger 


than Satan, and Who is able to cast 
out to-day the evil spirit that troubles 
men, just as He did when He was on 
earth.” 

He readily obeyed. 

There was no one, I pointed out, who 
knew the power of evil more than our 


A distressed Mother 


A Mighty Friend 


Saviour Christ. He knew by experi- 
ence the awful might of the great enemy 
of souls. And at the same time He 
did not fear to assert that He was 
stronger than that powerful malignant 
foe who captures men’s hearts and 
holds them in cruel bondage ; and that 
He could expel Satan and replace the 
unclean spirit by the Holy Spirit. 

“ Can He still do this ? ” he asked. 

* Yes,” I said. ‘‘ When He was on 
earth He frequently cast out evil spirits 
that tortured men. On one occasion, 
we are told, ‘ Jesus cast out an evil 
spirit and it was dumb. And when the 
evil spirit had gone out, the dumb 
spake.’ And at another time, at the 
entreaty of a distressed mother, He 
“ rebuked the evil spirit and it departed 
from the child.’ 

“These miracles are a token that 
Fesus really has the power to overcome 
evil. By His Cross, and in the power 
of His Resurrection, Jesus triumphed 
over Satan, and those who turn to Him 
find deliverance and eternal life. He 


ditions of men have to their joy found 
salvation in Jesus Christ. He is always 
at hand. He can, thank God, cast out 
the evil in men. He can bring them 
peace. He can give them new hearts. 
He can put His Holy Spirit within them.” 

We prayed together. I asked that he 
might be delivered from his haunting 
fear and from the thraldom of the evil 
one, and thus find peace. Then he left, 
certainly more contented and restful 
than when he came. 

** Cling hold of Jesus Christ,”’ I said. 
“He is the Rock of Ages. He is the 
eternal refuge for storm-tossed sinful 
men.” 

Listen to the loving invitation from 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world : 
““Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” It is addressed to you who are 
reading these words. 

Let me point you to this loving 
Friend, Who wants to help you. In 
Him is everlasting life. And him that 
cometh to Him He will in no wise cast 


is the Saviour of mankind. St. Paul out. He will never fail you. He will 
realised this. And all sorts and con- save you. ‘Dr. H. T. DIxon 
Faith 


“Tween the autumn and the spring-time, 
I have found a song to sing, 

And it floods the frost-bound valleys 
With the promise of the spring ; 
Seatters fog, and wakes the daisies, 
Stirs the sap within the tree, 

Shortening the dreary distance, 

With its glad expectancy ! 


‘Tween the midnight and the dawning, 
IT have built an arch of faith, 

Every stone and every pillar 
Witnessing to what He saith ; 

And it lights life’s tear-dimmed valley 
Where the weary watchers grope, 
With the certainty of morning 
Crowning every hill of hope ! 


“Tween the prayer so often uttered 
And the answer to that prayer, 
Leading to the Heart Eternal 

I have found a golden stair ; 


Step by step through years of doubting, 
Up that bright’ning ladder pressed 
Now I feel the Love Eternal 

Fold me in its wordless Rest ! 


‘Tween the parting and the meeting, 
I have laid ‘a cable deep, 

Hidden from the raging tempest 
And the billows’ swirl and sweep, 
And I sometimes catch an echo 
Breaking on these shores of strife, 
Of the songs our loved are singing 
In the land of perfect Life ! 


*Tween the things that are and grieve us, 
And the blessed things to be, 
I have thrown a bridge that flashes 
xolden through time’s mystery,— 
In and out the straining fretwork 
Gleams the gold amid the grey, 
Till I feel the nearing nearness 
Of the things for which we pray ! 
Brsste W. Rumssy 


His Best e 


HERE is a story told of an 
American woman who at her 
death left to her heirs an 


extraordinary collection of jewels. One 
of the most prized was a bracelet of gold, 
set with emeralds, with a miniature 
of a member of the Austrian royal 
family within it. The bracelet, it ap- 
pears, had been given as a reward for 
saving this royal member on an occa- 
sion of real peril. 

The piece of jewellery coming into 
the hands of one of the heirs, he thought 
he would find out what it was worth. 
The valuer, applying his tests, wrote 
his valuation—only a fraction of what 
the heir thought its true value. Pro- 
testing against it, he handed it back 
again to be checked. The valuer 
checked it, only to find it correct as 
before. “They are not first-rate 
stones,” he said. 

“Not first rate ! ” protested the man. 
“How do you make that out? Why, 
they are royal gifts.” 


History on Coins 


HE first Moslem money was 
oL issued in the eighth century 
by the great Caliph Abd-el- 
Melik. It has no design, but bears a 
long inscription in Arabic : 

““ God is One, God is the Eternal,” 
we read; “ He begetteth not, neither 
is He begotten. There is none like 
unto Him. Mohammed is the apostle 
of God, Who sent him with the guidance 
and religion of truth, that he might 
make it triumph over all other religions 
despite the idolaters.” 

A challenge in every line to Christen- 
dom,—a challenge the more effective 
because it circulated in the hands of 
the people, and enduring in that it was 
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“Ah!” replied the valuer, sign 
cantly, “ I’ve handled many royal gi 
but have learned long ago that ki 
keep the best for themselves ! ” . 

If it is true, what a reflection on 
kings ! : 

But, true or not, it™is not so of 
our King. With Him it was just the — 
reverse. Instead of keeping the best 
for Himself, He just delivered up that 
best, in Jesus Christ, for us all. “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son.” That doesn’t 
sound as if God kept the best for 
Himself, does it ? a 

Then, if He has given His best for 
why should we not bring to Him 
best ? Why not bring Him the best 
our life, the best of our strength, the 
best of our days, of our skill, our brain, 
our belongings and our powers. Isaac 
Watts puts it none too strongly when he 

“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” — 


eer OES 


repeated on the money of the 
Caliph’s successors. 

But Christendom found occasion to 
retaliate. When the Westerners fount 
themselves in the sixth Crusade estab- 
lished in Syria and ruling over Arab- 
speaking subjects, the Church felt justi. 
fied in a counterblast, which took 
form of a coinage with an Ara 
inscription. Translated, that inscri 
tion runs as follows : 

“ There is but One God, and 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy G 
He it is who saveth us and loveth 
God forbid that we should boast sa 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom is our salvation and our life.” 
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“Tt was the work of a moment ”’ 


Registered at the General Post Office, London, for transmission by Canadian and Newfoundiand Magazine Post 


FEEL just desperate,” Jim Andrews 
told himself; as he walked dejectedly 
along the principal street of the country 
where he resided. ‘ Yes, desperate ! 


town 
And I can do nothing.” 

He was out of work, the market gardener 
by whom he had been employed for years, 


having retired and sold his business. He had 
hoped that his successor would have kept him 
on, but the new-comer had sons to work for 
him and did not require outside labour. 

For several weeks Jim Andrews had taken the 
dole. This humiliated and troubled him. But 
what else could he do? He had never been 
able to put by money, having a delicate wife 
and several children, and now, to add to his 
anxieties, Annie, his eldest girl, just fourteen, 
was ill. 

“It’s good feeding she wants more than 
doctor’s physic,” he had heard a neighbour 
remark to his wife that morning, and he set 
his teeth as he recalled his wife’s answer. 

Yes,” she had agreed, with the sound of 
tears in her voice, “ that’s why the doctor wants 
to put her in the Institution Infirmary. He 
says she’d be better off there, but—oh, Jim 
and I can’t bear the thought of it ! ” 


By ELANORA H. STOOKE 


As Jim thought of it now his heart felt 
bursting with pain and indignation. Here was 
he, able-bodied and eager to work, and work 
was denied him. He had tramped the district 
for weeks in search of employment without 
success, It was cruelly hard. And it was not 
as though he had been a waster. He and his 
wife had always led respectable, God-fearing 
lives, yet they had come to this—their sick child 
would have to go into the Institution Infirmary ! 

He had come out to buy some potatoes, so 
arriving at a fruiterer and greengrocer’s shop 
he stepped inside, basket on arm. There were 
several customers in the shop, so he had to wait. 
He stood looking about him, Various kinds of 
fruit were arranged on shelves around the shop, 
amongst them some especially fine peaches, 
wrapped in cotton-wool in shallow boxes. 
Jim wished he could purchase a couple of those 
peaches for Annie—she had eaten no breakfast ; 


but he had only enough money to pay for the — 
Would the shopkeeper give him — 
No, of course not, for he _ 


potatoes. 
credit for a couple ? 
was aware that he was unemployed. 


“Move aside, please !”’ said a voice, and at 


the same time a man, carrying a big basket of 
vegetables, pushed against him. Jim moved 
aside, but in doing so his elbow knocked against 


one of the boxes of peaches, and jolted out a_ 


peach, which fell on the ground. He looked 


around quickly. He was unobserved—or he — 

thought so—and it was the work of an instant 

to stoop, pick 3 the peach, and slip it into one 
Annie would 


of the side pockets of his coat. 
enjoy it, he knew. 


Minutes passed. The shop was em ptying. 
There was now only one customer left besides — 
Jim, a plainly dressed old lady, who sat on a — 


chair near the counter. 


“ He comes first,’’ she told the shopkeeper, : 


nodding at Jim. 
‘* After you, ma’am,”’ he replied, politely. 
‘No, I will wait,” the old lady said. 


Accordingly Jim gave his order for the 


potatoes. His manner was nervous, his face 


very white. Already he was regretting that he — 
had given way to temptation and taken the — 
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SUDDEN TEMPTATION 


A Sudden Temptation 


peach. He was a thief! He, who had been 
brought up to fear God, had broken His com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal”! It was 
an awful thing he had done. He wished he 
could put the peach back in its box, but the 
old lady at the counter was looking at him. 
She had a rather severe expression, he thought, 
and very sharp grey eyes. 

“Here you are, my man! ” 

The shopkeeper, having weighed the potatoes, 


emptied them into Jim’s basket and was paid. | 


Then Jim turned to leave the shop. He reached 
the doorway, hesitated, and abruptly went 
back, a look of determination on his face. The 
shopkeeper had gone behind the counter, where 
he was waiting for the old lady to give her order ; 
but she was paying no attention to him, her 
eyes were still fixed on Jim. 

Jim approached the counter, no longer white, 
but crimson with shame. The next minute he 
had placed the stolen peach on it and explained 
how it had come into his possession. 

“I was tempted to take it home to my 
daughter, who’s ill,” he said, “and I meant 
to, but—I couldn’t! I’ve always been honest— 
till now.” 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper, “ we’ll say no 
more about it.”” He put the peach back in the 
box with the others as he spoke. 

“Thank you!” Jim answere 
and hurriedly left the shop. 

The instant he had gone the shopkeeper 
began to apologise to the old lady for having 
kept her waiting, but she cut him short. 

“T have been most interested,” she told him, 
“most interested. I like that man.” 


d gratefully, 


* * 
Jim Andrews reported to 
4 one evening nearly a week 
later, on his return after a day’s fruitless search 
for work. He sank into a chair in the kitchen 
as he spoke, then looked at his wife quickly as 


* * 
“ Nothing doing ! ” 
his wife, gloomily, 


she replied : 

“Nothing doing? Oh, Jim, dear Jim, little 
you know! Whilst you’ve been away some 
one’s been here to offer you work.” 

“ee No ! 2? 

“Yes ! 


That rich gentleman, Mr. Lovell, 


the peach back ! ” 


who’s bought that pretty place just beyond the 
town—Castle Dyke. He wants a good gardener, 
and you’ve been recommended to him.” 

“Me ? It seems too good to be true.” 

“Tt’s true, thank God! You're to go to 
Castle Dyke to-morrow morning and see Mr. 
Lovell. And, oh, Jim, there’s a gardener’s 
cottage where we shall live, and—and—oh, 
we shan’t have to send Annie to the Institution 
Infirmary after all ! ” 

“ Don’t make too sure Mr. Lovell will engage 
me,’’ Jim said, warningly, “ there may be ever 
so many for the post.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Lovell did engage him, and 
it was arranged that he was to take possession 
of the gardener’s cottage and begin work at 
once. He was quite overjoyed. 

“ There’s one thing I should like to ask you, 
sir,” he said, at the conclusion of the interview 
with his new master, ‘‘and that’s who it was 
who was so kind as to recommend me to you ? ” 

“It was my mother,” Mr. Lovell replied ; 
“she lives with me, and somehow she’d found 
out your circumstances and a good bit about 
you. I rely on her judgment in most matters ; 
she rarely makes a mistake.” 

Jim was amazed. And he was still more so 
when, a few days later, he made Mrs. Lovell’s 
acquaintance and found she was the old lady 
who had seen him return the peach. 

“You spoke for me!” he eried, “and yet 
you knew—you knew ” He broke off in 
confusion. 

“I knew you had given way to temptation, 
repented, and confessed your sin,” she said, 
“and I make no doubt you have asked God to 
forgive it ?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am,” was the earnest 
answer. 

The old lady looked at Jim kindly, and en- 


couragingly. 
“ “Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins,’” she quoted, 


adding, “I saw you take the peach, and I saw 
by your face the struggle in your mind. I was 
wondering how to act when you did the right 
thing. Oh, I was so thankful when you brought 


jb. 
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Rebecca’s Accident 


By ELEANOR CLARE 


NLY a bit of blue sky was visible through 

O the attic window, and a gentle breeze 

coming through the broken pane 

wafted the shabby though clean curtain to and 

fro; it touched Mrs. Budd’s grey hair as she 

bent over an oil-stove. The room was so narrow 

that she was wedged between the stove and a 
table at the foot of the large bed. 

She glanced around at the dark head on the 
pillow. Rebecca was still sleeping; so she 
turned the steak and drained the water from 
the potatoes into a bucket. Rebecca's bron- 
chial attacks never interfered with her appetite. 

Eleven years was a long time to keep on 
praying that a person might be grateful, was 
her thought. For eleven years Rebecca and she 
had been together in the large tenement house ; 
Rebecca as the caretaker, occupying the base- 
ment and the attic, and she as the charwoman, 
coming three times a week to clean out the 
rooms of the ladies who had their various 
occupations in the city. 

Mrs. Budd was nearly sixty, but her rosy 
cheeks and placid expression made her look 
younger. She was about to lower the flame of 
the stove when a peevish voice came from the 
bed. 

“T doan’ like underdone steak ; 
doan’ my cat!” 

And, as if to emphasize the fact, a large 
tabby cat came from under the bed-clothes, 
stretched itself and walked majestically across 
the bed to the table. Mrs. Budd longed to 
put him on the floor, but Rebecca’s piercing 
dark eyes were upon her, so she contented her- 
self by muttering : 

‘“T don’t know what you want wi steak at 
your time o’ life—a woman seventy-five years 
old! Nice fresh vegetables would do you far 
more good!’’ She sighed; and a deeper note 
came into her voice as she continued: “ Ever 
since I was a girl [ve wished I could have a 
cottage in the country and grow my own 
vegetables. But I’m not a bit nearer to it 
now than I was then.” She put the steak on 
a hot plate. 

“No! An’ you won't be, I reckon, so 
long as you keep on thinking nonsense about a 
cottage while you're doing your work. Only 
last Tuesday—ay ! to-day’s Saturday; it was 
Tuesday, the day before I took bad—you left 


no more 
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that table in the first floor back something | 
awful. It was smeared wi’ furniture cream that _ 
hadn’t been rubbed off.” ARS 

“Did ye take yer duster to it, Rebecca ?” be) 
she asked, a frightened look creeping into her 4 
eyes. he) 

“That I didn’t! That’s nothin’ to do wi’ — 
me. My work’s just to answer the door an’ 
deliver messages. I’d put a letter on the table, — 
an’ there was your dirty thumb-mark on the _ 
door too—on the new white paint!” me 

“I didn’t see it when I turned the room out _ 
on Thursday,” was Mrs. Budd’s reply, with — 
sinking heart. ite 

‘No. I expect the young lady cleaned it — 
off herself. Oh! I expect all these ladies — 
know your ways. That’s why they doan’ 7 
recommend you to any one else for Mondays 
an’ Fridays, as you asked them to. They keep — 
you because you’re honest, not because you're — 
clean.” 

Mrs. Budd blinked back the tears that rushed 
to her eyes, while Rebecca murmured loving _ 
words to the cat who had cuddled up beside 
her again. <A few minutes later Mrs. Budd 
propped Rebecca up in bed and gave her her — 
dinner ; and Rebecca received it all without a 
word—without the slightest appearance 0 
gratitude towards the woman who was neglect 
ing her charing to attend to her. 

Dusk was falling when Mrs. Budd reached 
home. But she had no smile to-night for th 
children playing around the doorway. She - 
let herself in and went upstairs to her desola 
room. It was just as she had left it in th 
morning. Crumbs from her frugal breakfast 
still on the carpet, and the bed unmade— 
she was so tired. Saturday had meant ex 
shopping for her patient as well as for herself 
and she had had to leave everything handy 
Rebecca in the attic for the week-end. 

For years her friend had had these bronch 
attacks, and she had nursed her through the: 
and had prayed that she might be grateful 
but that Rebecca had not dusted the table ; 
the first floor back was the last straw. 

She flung herself on the bed and tears we 
to her eyes. She would not pray again, — 
murmured resentfully. But she tossed ab 
restlessly, for something within her seemed t 
urge her to pray. “ Quench not the Spirit, 


Rebecca’s 


She knew that came some- 
where in Thessalonians. At last she felt com- 
pelled to get up and look. And there it was : 
First of Thessalonians, fifth chapter ; and, more 
wonderful still, from the thirteenth to the 
ninteenth verse seemed exactly suited for 
Rebecca and herself. 

She knelt by the side of the bed and prayed 
again that Rebecca might show some gratitude 
towards her; and as she knelt it suddenly 
occurred to her to alter her petition and to say : 
“May Rebecca be grateful for her blessings ; 
grateful that she has a good home and need not 
go out in the cold.” 

The moment she said it she knew she had 
done right. She knew that if her friend’s heart 
was right with God it would be right with her— 
with everybody. And the light of heaven was 
still in her beautiful blue eyes as she meekly 
tidied up the room by candle-light, finished her 
simple meal of bread and milk, and lay down 
once more to sleep. To-morrow was Sunday, 
she sighed 
thankfully — a 
day for rest 
and worship. 

It was not 
usual for Mrs. 
Budd to clean 
out her room 
on Monday 


it seemed to say. 


mornings. As 
a rule she 
washed on 
Mondays and 


left the thor- 
ough cleaning 
until Fridays. 
Possibly it was 
because the 
minister had 
shaken hands 
with her at the 
church door the 
night before, 
and had asked 
her where she 
lived. Possibly = = Y, 

it was that : = 
which suddenly cae eee 

made her rea- 
lise that her 
own room had 
to be cared for 
and made to 
look like home. 
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Accident 


So she gave it a good turn-out, and was asked 
by her neighbour was she expecting some one ? 
“Oh, no!” laughed Mrs. Budd, “no one ever 
calls to see me. I don’t know what I’m turnin’ 
the room out this morning for.”’ 

But in the afternoon, when she was sitting 
prim and neat, mending a table-cloth, and the 
clergyman called, she felt that God had put it into 
her heart to be in readiness to receive a visitor. 

And then she told him how she had prayed 
eleven years for a woman and her prayer was 
not yet answered. And he urged her to go on 
praying for her, however hopeless it might 
seem; and when he rose to depart, he said: 
“ Pray without ceasing, for all true prayer is 
answered, because all true prayer is suggested 
by God.” 

So Mrs. Budd had no room in her heart for 
Rebecca’s little unkindnesses when she went 
down the area steps next day. Her springy 
step and her hat with the red cherries at the 
side made her look younger still. 


SF 
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“ She was standing just outside the fish-shop, and a motor-bike rushed by and knocked 


her down ”’ 


ae 


Rebecca’s Accident 


*T had such a beautiful dream last night, of 
a country cottage. I dreamt I had one,” she 

began ; ‘‘ birds was singing that cheerful as I was 
cutting a nice fresh cabbage for a 

‘““ Have you bought a cod’s head for my cat ?” 
interrupted Rebecca. 

“No. Not yet!” 

“Then T'll go myself!” 

“No. Ill go! Just wait till ’'ve done the 
rooms. I'll be done early to-day; there’s not 
much to do on Tuesdays.” 

But this particular Tuesday, when Mrs. Budd 
went upstairs, she found one of the ladies too 
ill to get up, so she had to do some cooking for 
her, and this hindered her with the rest of her 
work. And somehow she found she was working 
better—putting her mind into it more and not 
thinking so much of a cottage she felt she could 
never have; consequently, when she did go down- 
stairs, Rebecca, weary of waiting, had gone out. 

The lamp on the well-scoured table threw a 
dim light around the room ; and the fire burned 
low in the grate. Mrs. Budd replenished it and 
glanced admiringly at the clean kitchen shelves. 
Rebecca had not been idle. Her method of 
cleaning always roused a feeling of admiration 
in Mrs. Budd. 

“It’s the cat that makes most work,”’ she 
muttered, as she stooped to gather up the bones 
of a kipper that were strewn about on the strips 
of shabby carpet. She had just thrown them 
on the fire when there was a low murmur of 
voices outside, then a sudden loud knock at 
the door. She opened it; and there was 
Rebecca supported between two neighbours— 
a man and his son. Her face was white and 
drawn with pain. 

“ She was standing in the road just outside 
the fish-shop and a motor-bike rushed by and 
knocked her down,” said the man, lifting her 
on the sofa. ‘‘ You go for a doctor ! ”’ he added, 
turning to his son, “and I'll tell the Missus to 
come. She’s out shopping,” he said, as he 
departed. 

-But when the doctor came he shook his head 
gravely. The shock to the heart had been too 
great for a woman of her age. So Mrs. Budd 
ministered to her as she had done in the*past. 
Forgotten was the thought of ingratitude in 
the thought that Rebecca’s very hours were 
numbered. 

“TI tell you how it happened,” began 
Rebecea, in a feeble voice. 

“No. You mustn’t talk. Lie still! ” 

“Nay; but listen! I must tell you, it’s 
so wonderful,” 
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And Mrs. Budd, seeing the look of wonder and 
peace in the dark eyes, knew that her prayer 
was answered at last. God had opened the 
spiritually darkened eyes as He had done those 
of the dying thief on the cross. ; 

“You know those flamin’ gas-jets outside the 
fish-shop?”’ Mrs. Budd nodded. ‘“‘ Well, 
I’ve seen them scores of times, but to-night, 
somehow, they reminded me of when I used to 
go to Church. I remembered the minister 
preachin’ on the text: ‘Quench not the 
Spirit,’ and he said that the Spirit of God was 
just like those flaring gas-jets—a gust of wind 
comes an’ out go the lights, an’ directly the wind _ 
is past, the lights are all in again; an’ then — 
comes a greater tempest, an’ you think all the — 
lights are quite out, but the least touch sets 
‘em all ablaze again. I thought of my life— _ 
my selfish life, and I thought of you. V'd a 
bad night on Saturday, thinkin’ how nasty — 
Td been; an’ I was watching the lights 
when a 

“ Don’t, Rebecca! You’ve said enough!” 
said Mrs. Budd, slipping her hand into that of 
the older woman. 

“ You'll have your cottage for all your kind- — 
ness to me,” went on Rebecca, determined toss 
have her say out, though her strength was going — : 
fast. “In the top drawer in the attic © 
you'll find ” Mrs. Budd had to bend closer, — 
for the voice had sunk to a whisper ; and there-_ 
upon, Rebecca mentioned a sum of money — 
which took Mrs. Budd’s breath away. It had — 
never entered her head that she would ever — 
possess four hundred pounds, or that her friend _ 
had so much money. ‘“ No one knows about — 
it, an’ I haven’t any relations that I know of. — 
You'll give my cat a home till he dies, won't — 

ou?” . 
. Mrs. Budd nodded again. 
could do. 

“TI know that God will be merciful to me— 
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It was all she 


a sinner——— a 
She lay back exhausted, and Mrs. Budd 
moistened the dry lips. Ten minutes later 


the beautiful smile of peace was upon her face 
and Mrs. Budd knelt beside her and prayed for 
some time, then she went upstairs to the attic; 
and the cat, as if guarding the money his mis- 
tress had accumulated, jumped from the chest 
of drawers and arched his back against Mrs 
Budd as she opened the drawer. 2: 
There was the money all in Treasury notes 
exactly as Rebecca had said. So Mrs. Budi 
knelt again in thankfulness to God for 
infinite goodness and mercy. : 


The Temple of Hell 


By L. B. PAULL 


husband live in China stands opposite a 

high hill. On this hill is a very interest- 
ing pagoda, three hundred years old. It is a 
Buddhist monastery, and is carved and decorated 
with the skill which must stir the admiration 
of every other nation, for the Chinese are 
wonderful workmen. Every year there is an 
initiation ceremony held here. The monks 
kneel in rows, and have candles lit on their 
heads, and as these burn down they burn holes 
in the men’s heads. They are not ordinary 
candles, but are made of something sticky. A 
friend of our daughter’s was allowed to watch 
the ceremony. He said that not one of them 
murmured, though the pain must have been 
excruciating. 

Beyond an acre of graves stands the Temple 
of Hell, which can also be seen from the windows 
of the house. It is here that an annual festival 
takes place, which is held on the fifteenth of 
the first Chinese moon. Thousands of people 
attend, and the chief impression is one of din " 
high-pitched chanting rising to a shriek, then, 
at intervals, the clashing of cymbals. This 
goes on for ten days, days and especially 
nights, while they are working up the 
steam. 

The road up to the temple is a good one, 
which is a matter for thankfulness, as many 
Chinese roads are made of poles driven into the 
ground at uneven lengths. But in this case 
there is a fine cinder road made as an offering 
to the gods to try to induce them to send rain. 
It leads right from the city gate to the temple. 

Side-shows abound, peacocks and snakes 
being favourite exhibits. There is also a circus 
where the clown is generally a deformed man, 
This strikes one as thoroughly Eastern, for the 
Chinese are very callous. One of the saddest 
Peco 7 the oe crowd of beggars collected 

rom all over the city. 
Pi ig RA y- Some of them are 
_ The temple is newly decorated outside and 
in for the great festival. All the big gods and 
little gods are painted up in gaudy colours. 
The plaster figures in the nine hells (most grue- 
some sights) are also done up. On the first 
day of the last occasion it poured with rain, 
So the priests announced that the idols were 
not at home.” After that, as the sun shone, 
they were ready to receive their worshippers, 


fai house where our daughter and her 
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though only a small number could enter at one 
time. 

This gave the missionaries their great 
opportunity. The people camp out under 
canvas after all available rooms in the sur- 
rounding houses have been hired, making one 
think of some old Jewish festival, but even 
when that is done there is an enormous crowd 
waiting in the open with nothing special to 
take their attention. A tent was erected where 
preaching went on, and where Christian literature 
was distributed. When, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, the tent became too noisy, the missionaries 
moved about and spoke to little groups. Most 
of the people had undoubtedly come for the 
excitement of it all, but there were also those 
who had come long distances to get rid of suffer- 
ing or trouble, whose hands were filled with 
gifts for the idols. They really listened to what 
was told them of a Better Way. 

One night a brilliant idea came to one of 
the missionaries. He suggested that they 
should use the newly whitewashed walls of 
the Temple of Hell as a lantern screen, and show 
pictures of the life of Christ to the crowd. 
What a contrast! Inside, stifling atmosphere, 
incense smoke so thick that you could scarcely 
breathe, and through the smoke glimpses of 
the horrible tortures of the after-life all depicted 
in figures about two feet high which had been 
painted up in gaudy colours for the occasion, 
the birthday of one of the gods. Outside, the 
clean night air, the unornamented white walls 
of the temple, an attentive crowd, and before 
their eyes pictures of Christ as He moved about 
on earth, healing the sick, gathering the 
children round Him, and kneeling in prayer in 
the quiet Garden of Gethsemane. 

So manifest was the impression made upon 
the crowd that in the tent names were taken 
down of those who said that they would like 
to hear more of the Christian message, and the 
missionaries visited these afterwards in their 
homes. 

This scene round the temple seems pro- 
phetic. It is a long time since Jesus said, “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and it has not been done yet. 
But our faith tells us that the eyes of the blind 
Shall be opened, and that gladness and joy 
shall take the place of darkness and supersti- 
tion and misery. 


SS 


HE winter day was full of gloom, and so 

| was the heart of Harriet Grigson, as 

she lay in her bed in one corner of the 

large Infirmary ward. She was glad that an 

empty bed next her own divided her from the 
rest of the ward. 

“Tm seventy-seven to-day,” she was saying 
to herself. “And that makes it just two 
months since I came here. What a place to 
spend my birthday! I only hope I shan’t live 
to spend many more here. Me, always so 
respected, too—so comfortable in my _ little 
home, with the pension and all. If only the 
Lord hadn’t seen fit to send me that stroke ti 

She paused to wipe a tear from her faded 
grey eye. She believed that God had sent the 
stroke, but she had never prayed to be recon- 
ciled to it and to the trials that were its outcome. 

* After all, I could have got on all right as I 
was, not having lost the use of my hands, as 
long as Mrs. Wickens was willing to do for me. 
And I’m sure I always paid my rent regular— 
and then for her to go and say she couldn’t 
keep on with it! I know she’s got a bad leg, 
of course, but I’m sure I didn’t give more 
trouble than I could help. I don’t see why she 
couldn’t have managed.” 

Presently she raised her hand and took from 
the locker by her bed her well-worn Bible and 
her spectacles. These were the only posses- 
sions that she had been able to bring with her. 
Instead of opening the book, however, she 
became absorbed in memories of her small home 
that were revived by the sight of the shabby 
covers. It was only one room, but it was her 
home. The furniture, carefully tended, had 
once belonged to her mother. What had 
become of it now? Her niece Emily had been 
communicated with, and had doubtless sold 
up everything. 
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“ Emily’s never been near me since we fell 
out about the washing, and that’s close on a 


year ago. She didn’t like me complaining that — 
it wasn't done proper, but, as I told her, I only — 
spoke for her own good. But Emily isn’t the 
girl to do anything for me. I’ve had to pay : 
for my washing ever since she gave it up. She ; 
never came even since I was took ill, nor so — 
much as sent one of the children—and she’s 
got enough of them, goodness knows!” i. 
Over these gloomy reflections Miss Grigson — 
presently fell into a doze, from which she was 
aroused by voices and movements at her side, — 
A new patient had been placed in the next bed, 
and when the nurses had left her, Harriet 
turned her head to find herself confronted b 
the broad, good-humoured face of her former 
landlady. E 
‘Well, to be sure! Who'd have thought of 


me being put next to you, Miss Grigson! : 


greeted Mrs. Wickens. ‘‘ How are you, my 
dear? Just think of we two meeting in a place 
like this |” Es 

“T never should have thought of being here 
at all—at one time,’ was Miss Grigson’s s 
and unwilling answer. 3 

“To be sure not, Miss Grigson. No mor 
should I, but you never can tell. It’s my legs, 
of course. They got that bad, I couldn’t keep 
about, and I hadn’t got a soul to do for me, so_ 
the doctor said I must come in here until th 
got better. I hope I Shall soon be able to 
home again, I’m sure.’ 

Miss Grigson did not echo this wish. Wh 
should Mrs. Wickens look forward to returni 
home, when she herself could cherish no 
hope? She turned her head away and cl 
her eyes, as a hint that she had no desire 
conversation. 

After a time she opened them again, remem 
ing the Bible that was still clasped in her h 
Why did she get so little comfort from 
pages now? She did not realise that it \ 
because her mind was so full of herself = 


Miss Grigson’s Enemy 


own wrongs that she had no room for the love 
of God. 

“ Of course, I know that all things work 
together for good,” she said to herself, sadly, as 
she turned the pages. But why should this 
trial have come to her? Could it possibly be 
for her good? No, it was all owing to the 
unkindness of Mrs. Wickens. Harriet was glad 
that she had had to share the same experience, 
after all. She was still turning the pages of her 
Bible, and suddenly her eyes fell on these 
words : 

“ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him. 
If he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 

Miss Grigson shut the book suddenly. 

“ There’s no call for me to give her food and 
drink,” she told herself, impatiently. ‘“ Good- 
ness knows, she'll get that here, though it isn’t 
the sort we’ve been accustomed to! ” 

Later in the day a fresh surprise awaited her. 
It was visitors’ day, and one of the earliest 
to arrive was a small breathless woman, who 
carried a large basket over one arm, and a 
small baby in the other. 

“Why, I declare! It’s Emily !”’ cried Miss 
Grigson, as the new-comer approached her bed. 

Yes, that it is, Aunt Harriet,” said the little 
woman, kissing her with affection. “I’ve been 
ever so sorry for you, and I would have come 
over to see you before, if it hadn’t been for 
this one,” indicating the baby. “ He’s been 
too ill to bring so 
far. But I thought, 
being your birthday, 
IT must manage to 
come and bring a few 
little things with all 
our love—and I’m 
bes I hope you'll 

ave @ very ha 
birthday.” OM eas: 

“ Not much use to 
wish that—in this 
place,” said her aunt, 
grimly. Nevertheless, 
she was touched by 
Emily’s kindness, and 
watched with softened 
eyes as her niece un- 
packed the tea and 
sugar, the biscuits and 
oranges, that filled the 
basket. 

“That must have 
been heavy to carry, 


Emily—with the baby, too And I’m sure 
there’s no call. for you to go spending your 
money on me.” 

“I only wish I could do more, Aunt Harriet | 
I’m afraid,” Emily admitted, remorsefully, 
“ that I’ve neglected you lately ; but I should 
never have let you come here, if I could have 
helped it. We are keeping on your room still, 
so it’s all just as you left it. Jim and me thought 
wed better keep the rent paid up, and Mrs. 
Wickens . 

Emily was seated with her back to the next 
bed, but, arrested by a warning expression on 
her aunt’s face, she turned her head to en- 
counter the friendly gaze of the woman whose 
name was on her lips. 

There were cordial greetings between the 
two, but Miss Grigson took no part in the 
conversation that ensued, and after Emily had 
taken her leave she once more turned her face 
to the wall and closed her eyes. 

She could not help feeling pleased, however, 
when she thought of the attractive parcels that 
Emily had arranged tidily in the locker by 
her bed ; especially the one in silver paper that 
contained a pound of tea. 

Tea was, of course, served to all the patients 
at tea-time, but those fortunate ones who 
possessed a supply of their own, could indulge 
in a cup after dinner. Miss Grigson had often 
watched them with longing eycs. Sometimes 
she had been invited to share, but was too 
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proud to accept what she had no means of 
returning. 

With joy and pride she produced the silver- 
papered packet the next day. Mrs. Wickens 
eyed it wistfully. Her face grew more wistful 
when the refreshing aroma of new-made tea was 
wafted through the ward. 

‘““T wonder whether she expects a cup?” 
thought Miss Grigson. ‘‘I don’t see why, I’m 
sure, I should share with her, after the way she 
has treated me.’ 

“ If thine enemy thirst, give him drink.” 

Miss Grigson moved impatiently, as the words 
came into her mind. Here was Mrs. Wickens, 
plainly longing for the cup of tea that she could 
bestow on her if she would. 

‘Why can’t she wait till tea-time ? Still, it 
don’t say anything about tea-time—it just 
says, ‘give him drink.’ I suppose, if I do my 
duty, I must offer her a cup.” 

She turned stiffly to the next bed, as the 
mugs of tea made their appearance. 

“You will have one, Mrs. Wickens, I 
expect ?” 

The face of Mrs. Wickens brightened at the 
invitation, ungraciously as it was given. 

“Well, thank you, Miss Grigson, I should 
like acup, I must say. I didn’t know there’d be 
any chance of such luxuries. But I haven’t got a 
friend, like you have, to bring me in anything.” 


“Well, I’m sure you're welcome to a cup,” 
returned Miss Grigson, touched, in spite of 
herself, by the depression visible in her neigh- — 
bour’s usually cheerful face. Now that the 
ice was broken she began to feel sorry for her. 
“ Have plenty of sugar—now do! I must | 
it was good of Emily to bring me these things.” 

“Well, I'm sure I do thank you very much, 
Miss Grigson. You have got a kind heart, 
after all!”’ Mrs. Wickens hurriedly sipped has 
tea, as though she would fain have swallowed — 
back the last two words, and then continued — 
hastily—‘ This is quite like old times, isn’t it, 
my dear ?—you and me having a cup of tea — 
together. I’ve been wanting to tell you about — 
my sister—the one that’s just lost her husband, 
poor thing ! I wrote to her, and | think very 
likely she’ll be glad to come and live with me — 
and lend me a hand when I’m able to go home 
again; and if so, well, there’s no reason why — 
you shouldn’ t come back too, if you like, Miss — 
Grigson.”’ 

If she liked! Harriet set down her mug of 
tea with a shaking hand, and when she spoke 
her voice was shaking too. 

“Well! Itseems to me thatthe Lord wanted — 
to show me that the people I thought my 
enemies are really my best friends ! ”’ 


Rosa M. Dasuwoop 
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Shall I Ever Win Home ? 


SHALL I ever win home ? I often say, 
When the way is dark and drear, 

When the song is hushed and the joy is far 
And the sorrow cloud is near. 

Shall I ever win home ? I ask my heart, 
And a sigh like a passing wind 

Comes wandering up from the hidden deeps 
Of my sorely troubled mind ! 


Shall I ever win home ? I will not ask 
Of my trembling heart again, 

It would answer me from its dearth of joy 
And its overflow of pain ! 

So my feet would lag on the upward path, 
And courage die in my soul ; 

For there must be hope at the heart of things 
For those who would reach the goal ! 


Shall I ever win home ? I'll ask the birds 
In the solemn twilight hush, 

As they wing their way to their hidden nests, 
In sheltering eave and bush ; be 

And their answer shall bring to my lips a song, : 
That never the night can still, ve 

And a vision of home and the Father’s face ae 
The eyes of my soul shall fill! zi 


Shall I ever win home? [ll ask my Guide, 
Though His form I cannot see, 
Nor His voice may hear, yet He holds m. 
And is close, so close to me. 
And the love of His heart shall thrill my beats 
And grant me a precious dower 
Of trust, to silence each rising doubt, 
And light for the darkest hour ! ! se 
Bessiz W. RUMSBY ie 
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CHAPTER III 


PERPLEXITIES 


NE of Nannie’s perplexities was partially 
solved, but also partially increased, sooner 
than she expected. On the morning 

but one after her conversation with Mrs, Hey- 
wood, she was up and dressed as usual while 
Don still slept on the small stretcher to which 
he had been promoted as soon as his early 
infancy permitted. 

Nannie had knelt down as a matter of form, 
more because her mother had brought her up 
to do so than because she had any clear views 
of her own upon the matter. Though, indeed, 
since the advent of Don, there had been an 
incoherent cry, first, that he might not be taken 
away from her, and secondly that she might 
know what to do with him. She was really 
anxious to give him every possible advantage, 
but Mrs. Heywood’s words made her feel that 
she was failing to do so in one particular line. 

Probably, she had knelt a little longer than 
usual; she had drifted away from her usual 
prayers to a distracting whirlpool of thought 
as to what she ought to do and how she ought 
to do it, when she was interrupted by a musical 
little voice from the stretcher saying : 

: you crying, Nannie ? ” 
She started up guiltily ; she positively blushed 
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at being caught doing what she felt she would 
be questioned about. 

“ No, Don, I’m not crying,” she said. 

“I thought you were,’ he said. 
were you doing ? ” 

Nannie hesitated, then she answered more 
boldly : 

“ I was saying my prayers, Don.”’ 

“What’s that ?” he inquired. 

“I was asking God to take care of you and 
me and to make you a good boy.” 

Don looked utterly mystified ; hitherto he 
had imagined that he and Nannie were the 
only occupants of the house. Who was this 
Other Who must be sharing it with them ? His 
eyes roved round the room and finally came 
back with an inquiring gaze to his companion. 

“Who is God ?” he asked. 

How was Nannie to answer? She herself 
had never yet found Him as a living Reality ; 
she had a certain fear of Him lest He should 
take Don away from her, and she realised that 
He had watched over her very specially during 
the last few years ; but beyond that 

“ Who is God ?” Don asked again. 

“He lives up there ” — Nannie pointed 
upwards—‘“in the sky, at least, in a place 
called Heaven, beyond the sky.” 

Don's blue eyes travelled out through the 
window and searchingly up into the yet more 
blue sky above. 

“ He couldn’t hear you,” he said incredulously. 

“Yes, He can, Don; He isn’t only up in 
Heaven, He’s everywhere.” 

 He’s not in this house.”’ 

“ Yes, He is,’’ Nannie was gaining confidence 
as shé spoke. ‘‘ He is in this room now, Don.” 

“Where ?” 

“We can’t see Him, but He’s here, every- 
where.” 

Don’s face paled a little. There was some- 
thing so utterly new and alarming in the 
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thought of a mysterious Presence 

that he felt scared. Nannie 

hastened to reassure him. 

‘But He loves little children, 
Don—if they’re good,” she added 
hesitatingly. 

Instead of being reassured, Don 
looked still more troubled; sup- 
posing he wasn’t good and that 
this One Who was always in the 
room with him saw him being 
naughty—for Don was not an angel 
by any means—what then ? 

‘“ What does He do if they aren’t 
good ?”’ he asked. 

Nannie was getting out of her 
depth; she saw the child was 
frightened and she wanted to re- 
store his peace of mind, but how 
to do it was the problem. 

* You are my own good darling,”’ 
she said as she folded him in her 
arms and kissed his soft cheek, 
“and I know God loves you. Now 
you must get up and be dressed.” 

**'Tell me more,’’ said Don. 

“TI tell you what, Don, you 
shall go to Miss Wetherby’s Sunday 
Class for little boys and learn 
God.” 

“Next Sunday ?” 

“ Yes, next Sunday, if you like ; Gerald Wilson 
goes there, and he can take you with him.” 

Washing and dressing were already under 
way, but Don’s mind was so full of this new 
discovery that he scarcely noticed what was 
being done to him. Gerald Wilson was the 
only son of a young doctor who lived in Wood- 
bine Terrace, and Don’s chief companion. Why 
had Gerald never told him about God, he 
wondered, if he went to the Sunday Class and 
knew all about Him 2 

There was a long silence whilst Nannie hurried 
on the dressing. Don was the first to break it. 

‘Can I speak to God, too ?”’ he asked when 
all was finished. 

N annie’s heart died within her. 

Yes, if you like,” she replied. 

“ Like you did ?” 

“Yes.” 

Don went down on his knees and buried his 
face in his hands; there was a pause, and 
then : 

‘“ What shall I say to Him, Nannie ? ” 


Ask Him to take care of you and make you 
a good boy.” 
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“* What does He do if they aren’t good?” he asked 
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“Shall I say it in a whisper, in to myself, like 
you did ¢” : 
“ Yes, if you like.’ = 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Don got up with a half-scared look on his — 
face. : 
“T did it,” he said. 
“Do you think He heard you?” Nannie 
asked foolishly. 
“Yes, of course He did. You said He was in 7 
the room.’ sg 
Nannie felt rebuked by the childlike faith, 
but said no more and hustled Don downstairs: 
to evade the questions that she saw he wa 
burning to ask. At the same time Don fe 
with the strange instinct of childhood that his — 
companion did not want to be questioned, anc a 
resolved to keep his thirst for further infor- 
mation from Gerald Wilson or, better still, Miss 
Wetherby, from whom he had often received 
kindly word and smile. 3 
She knew the story of his life though he him 
self had never had a hint of it as yet, and had 
been so entirely satisfied with the devot 
lavished upon him by Nannie that he neve 
thought of inquiring for any one else. He ha 
passed his sixth birthday, and at that age one 
is not troubled with too many family questions ;_ 
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but Nannie lived in terror of the time when all 
would be made known to him. 

The promise of the Sunday Class had been 
given on a Friday, and on that same afternoon 
Nannie went to see Mrs. Wilson to arrange for 
Gerald, her only son, to take Don to the class. 

They were both careful about the friends the 
boys made, and Mrs. Wilson felt a pardonable 
pride in seeing her son in such unmistakably 
good company as Don Cameron. It mattered 
not what mystery hung about him, in her eyes 
that was part of his attraction ; “he’s a prince 
in disguise ” she used to assert, and, strange to 
say, nobody contradicted it. 

Nevertheless, there was a certain amount of 
sore feeling amongst the other mothers whose 
children were not so favoured as Gerald Wilson 
with Don’s friendship, and the feeling found 
utterance in words when the two boys were 
seen going off together to Miss Wetherby’s, in 
spite of the fact that any of the others would 
have been equally welcomed at her house. 

“Why, Don!” she exclaimed as he entered 
the room with his friend, “this is nice! I am 
ever so glad to see you! ” 

Don smiled a shy response; he had an 
unspoken consciousness that the boys gathered 
there knew about things that he did not know, 
and he had not yet confessed his ignorance 
even to Gerald, who was a year older and could 
already read and even write a little, whereas 
he was backward in both—not because he was 
dull, but because his foster-mother was in no 
hurry to let him outgrow his early childhood. 

iss Wetherby was tactful; she partly 
guessed how things would be, and began by 
first teaching them the words and then the 
music of a hymn ; then they all knelt down and 
Don for the first time heard some one speaking 
aloud to God. 

She spoke simply and reverently, and Don 
realised that there was Someone very near 
Who was interested in their little Class. Then 
they rose up, and she opened a book and read 
a story of Someone Who opened a blind 
mans eyes and made him see; He was called 

Jesus ” in the Book, but, when Miss Wetherby 
spoke about Him, she always called Him ‘the 
Lord Jesus,” so Don concluded He was some 


also ? 

Miss Wetherby 
the same to-day 
the blind man’s 


told them that He was just 
as He was when He opened 
eyes, and that He was ready 
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and waiting to open the eyes of their heart and 
teach them to know God, if they would allow 
Him to do so. 

Tt was all very strange, and as Don listened 
he felt a curious wall of childish reserve spring- 
ing up in his heart. He could not even talk to 
Gerald about it, and the walk home was very 
silent. 

But as they neared Woodbine Terrace two 
of the boys who were having an idle Sunday 
afternoon met them on the road, and words 
which the latter had heard from their mothers 
that very day were still rankling in their mind. 

“ Hallo, you two,” the bigger one exclaimed 
as they drew near, ‘‘ what have you been up to?” 

“Sunday Class,” Gerald replied unhesi- 
tatingly. 

The boy knew perfectly well where they had 
been, but he was a bit of a bully and wanted to 
tease them. 

“And you, Don, were you there too ? ” 

*“ Yes, I was.’ 

“ [like your cheek ; I wouldn’t go to a grand 
lady’s house if I’d been picked up on a door- 
step like you were; I’d have thought Miss 
Wetherby would have had a decent lot in her 
class. I suppose she doesn’t know about you.” 

Don looked at his tormentor in speechless 
surprise, while a whirlwind of thought flashed 
through his mind. Was there any truth in 
what Alfred Weston was saying? Why had he 
never been told anything about his father or 
mother ; ora home, if he had one? The colour 
rose in his fair face and he did not know what 
to say. 

It was Gerald Wilson who first broke the 
silence, 

“ You cad ! ” he exclaimed hotly, “ it doesn’t 
matter if he was found on a doorstep ; mother 
Says he’s better than any of us. She says any 
one can see it,” 

“You shut up, 
Weston retorted. 

“I won’t shut up,” blazed Gerald. “ Mother 
Says you are the worst boy in the place, and 
she wishes your family would go away.” 

Weston’s retort was a swinging blow on the 
side of Gerald’s head. It was the signal for a 
free fight on that quiet Sunday afternoon, the 
first fight into which Don had ever been drawn. 
Weston’s companion was an unadulterated 
coward and slunk out of it almost from the 
outset. Nevertheless it was a very battered 
little pair of boys who finally returned to their 
respective homes. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


or I'll smack your head,” 


Their Own Company 


OU may judge a man, they say, 

by the company he _ keeps. 

The statement is not always 

true. The best often consort with the 

worst. When I hear men say that you 

may tell a man by the company he 

keeps I think of those who seek the 

outcast in order to help and save them, 

especially of One Who was frequently 

to be found surrounded by publicans 
and sinners. 

No, no ; aman is not to be judged by 
the company he keeps; he is to be 
judged by the company that he would 
like to keep—the company in which he 
would be most perfectly at home. 
Therein lies the significance of those 
words in the Acts of the Apostles: 
being let go, they went to their own 
company. That is the test. 

It is a very difficult thing to know if 
my neighbour is a good man or a bad 
man. It isa much more difficult and— 
to me—a much more important thing 
to know if I myself am a good man or a 
bad man. How can I tell? In this 


way. A man is what he is when, all 
the restraints and obligations of life 
being removed, he is /et go. 

Judas sat with John at that sacred 
supper which is the most memorable 
meal in the world’s history. Together 
they ate, together they drank, together 
they listened to the words of grace that 
fell from the lips of Jesus. John was 
of the company: Judas was zm it but 
not of it. Being let go, he went to his own 
company—and sold his Lord for thirty 
pieces of silver ! 

It does not follow, because men sit 
together at a Communion Service, that 
they are like-minded and like-hearted. 
The one may be there—as John was 
there—because he loved to be: the 
other may be there—as Judas was there 
—under restraint. They look alike; 
yet there is a world of difference be- 
tween them. Being let go, they will 
seek their own company; that is the 
test. 

As I was thinking over this one night 
I nodded in my chair. I was tired ; 


‘The Last Supper 
From the painting by Leonardo da Vinci 
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the fire was sending out a genial glow : 
the chair was comfortable: and my 
companions were reading in silence. 
As soon as I dozed off, there came to 
me two visions—a Vision of Heaven 
and a Vision of Hell. 

When, a minute or two later, a coal 
fell from the grate and awoke me, I 
told my companions of my dream. 

“And what was it all like ?” asked 
one of them. ‘“‘ Was Heaven a city of 
golden streets, and Hell a place of fire 
and brimstone ? ” 

“No,” I replied; “‘ the Heaven and 
Hell of my dream were very much alike. 
Indeed, both were very like this world 
of ours. But there was this difference. 
The one was inhabited by all those 
who, in this world, had sincerely sought 
to love God and follow Christ, but who, 
in this world, had never been able to 
attain the goodness that they longed 
for. But there—in that new world— 
they could do as they wished. All 
suggestions and temptations that tended 
to evil had been removed: they were 


let go and were, at last, entirely sur- 
rounded by their own company. Their 
purity was perfect and their happiness 
complete.” 

“ And the other place ?” pressed my 
companion, ““ what of that ? ” 

“The same principle applied,” I 
answered. “I saw the wicked of this 
world, but with no restraint upon their 
wickedness. They were no _ longer 
checked by the presence of good men, 
or the operation of good laws, or 
the fear of soiling a good name. All 
restraint had gone. They were ler go. 
He that was unjust could be unjust still ; 
he that was filthy could be filthy still. 
There was nothing to remind the unjust 
of the beauty of justice, and nothing to 
remind the filthy of the loveliness of 
purity. Hatred, jealousy, pride and 
all evil passions were unchained and 
unleashed. Every man was /et go and 
had gone to fis own company. It was 
a Vision of Hell far more terrible than 
anything of which I had ever con- 
ceived.” 


A Realm of Law 


CIENCE has shown us that the 

whole universe is governed by 

_. the same laws. From the 

umiest creature found by means of a 

microscope to the farthest planet, we 

bate learned to find one vast embracing 
aw. 

It is very clear, the moment we begin 
carefully to think of it, that there is no 
cause for religious people to be dis- 
turbed about this. it science had 
revealed a world without unity and 
without law, in which everything did 
as it liked, there would be cause for the 
gravest sort of questioning. But a 
world steadily and surely held by laws 
which are uniform and can be under- 
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stood and utilised is just the sort of 
world we should expect to be given us 
by the God whose face we have seen 
in the face of Christ. A universe of 
anarchy and not a universe of law would 
confuse the Christian. 

And as we think of this vast unity as 
expressing the very dependableness of 
the character of God, we see that it has 
a tremendous religious value. The 
revelation of God through an orderly 
universe, a universe upon which you 
can depend, is a tremendous asset of 
the Christian faith. ‘‘ Oh, how I love 
Thy law!” is a saying which means 
much more to a scientific Christian 
than it did to a Jew. 


How to Find Peace 


PASTOR tells the 
conversation which he had with 
a lady who was in great distress 

of mind about her soul. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you peace with God ? ” the 
pastor asked. 

“No; I have been seeking it for 
years.” 

““ What have you done ?.” 

““T have done everything. I have 
prayed, I have consecrated myself, I 
have been liberal, giving everything 
that the Lord seemed to ask. I am 
sure I have done everything I could.” 

‘Yet you haven’t peace ?” 

‘““No, and I don’t seem to be any 
nearer than when I first began.” 

“‘ Well,’ said the pastor, “‘ you are 
trying to "find peace in the wrong way 5 
you are looking to your own feeling 
for peace. Please, tell me, do you 0 
the house in which you live ? ” 

iz 4 Oh yes. 93 

ce Hay do you know you own 
rr 

The lady did not exactly know what 
to say, and the pastor continued, “I 
suppose you know you own it because 
when you walk through the house you 


Tired 


Suer’s tired of cooking dinners and she’s tired of 
washing clothes, 

And just how ‘sick of things 
every woman knows ! 

She’s tired of cleaning windows and she’s tired 
of scrubbing floors ; 

She longs to spend a day at least in Nature’s 
out-of-doors ! 


* she feels—well— 


She’s tired of mineing mutton—and she’s tired 
of making cakes— 

For scent and sight of country things she posi- 
tively aches / 


following 
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feel happy. You walk around the 
house and look at it, and it makes you | 
so happy to look at it.” 
“No, that isn’t the reason. It i 
because I have the deed my husband ~ 
gave me before he died.” @ 
““ Well, now,” said the pastor, “let — 
me tell you that God has prepared and 
gives salvation and peace in Chris 
the Saviour of sinners, and you are 
take it on the same evidence as that 
which you know you own your ho 
You have been looking at your feelin 
and at what you have been doing. Y 
must look to the deed, to the Word 
which God tells you that salvation 
peace are yours.’ 
He opened the Bible and read t 


us eeradl life in His oe who suffered 
and died in our stead. In Jesus the 
Son of God there is salvation and peace 
and eternal life for all sinners. Those 
that accept Christ have it all. Do you 
believe in Jesus? Do you accep 
Christ ? ” 


She’s tired of patching Billy’s coat and da 
Lizzie’s dress ;— 

She wants to see the lanes and woods in all 
- loveliness ! 


She’s tired of—ah! She hears a call! * 
Mother, what d’you say ? 
Gran’s written asking us to stay—she says, * 


right away !’” 
a6 * * * 


She s 


And Mother brightens up at once. 
“ Of course, we can ! 
What should we do, I wonder, Jim, with 
that dear old Gran?” 
Hinary Brown 
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BOWLED OUT BUT NOT 
BEATEN 


By PERCY LAKE 


FIRST INNINGS 


si UT!” “Not ont!” 
“T shan’t play.” 

This angry dialogue assailed the ears of Mr. 
Carter, the wheelwright, while at work in his 
shop in Bankside. He recognised the voices 
as belonging to two of his Sunday scholars, but 
could not leave his work to interfere. Bill 
and Jimmy, the quarrelsome cricketers, were 
somewhat surprised next Sunday when, after a 
graphic account of the cheerful endurance of 
Paul and Silas in the gaol at Philippi, their 
teacher remarked : 

“Any one can keep his temper when he is 
winning ; I like the chap who is a good loser,” 

They were quite willing, however, to help him 
fix on the wall of their classroom the motto he 
had prepared : 


Ss Vee 36 ae. 2 
““You’re a cheat.” 


| The man worth while 
Is the one who can smile 


When everything goes all wrong. 


Often Mr. Carter found it difficult to act on this 
motto himself, when dealing with his fickle, 
unruly class, but doggedly he persevered, and 
his patience was rewarded. A few years later, 
when his hair was turning grey, he became the 
superintendent of the school, with Bill as one 
of the junior teachers and Jimmy as secretary 
of the lads’ Bible Class, 


SECOND INNINGS 


There came to the school in Bankside a new 
teacher—Miss Bolding, who lived at Kennington. 
Since Jimmy lived in a flat near the Elephant 
and Castle, it was not surprising that the two 
often met after school, but she wondered why 
Bill so often found it necessary to walk to 
Brixton on Sunday afternoon, seeing that he 
lived close by the river. 

In Bill’s heart there burned a passionate 
affection that gathered force as the days went 
by. He longed to declare his love, but feared 
a repulse, and concealed his feelings till spring 
and summer pve way to winter, 


At last wearied with suspense he determined 
to settle the matter. It was Wednesday even- — 
ing. Work was slack and he reached home ; 
earlier than usual. Dressed in his Sunday — 
best, he made his way to Kennington, deter- — 
mined to wait for Miss Bolding’s arrival. He — 
stood near a pointsman, who by the movement 
of a lever determined whether the tramcars — 
should go to Clapham or Camberwell ; Tooting — 
or Peckham. 

To Bill, under the spell of love, they seemed — 
like fairy palaces. with countless twinkling lights, — 
as they swept by in an endless stream, with — 
their freight of city toilers. He watched the — 
procession till he felt dizzy, but at last espied — 
the fairy he sought standing on the step of an — 
Embankment car, His heart started thumping 
in a way that threatened to burst the buttons — 
from his waistcoat. i 

She was surprised to meet him there, but — 
more surprised when he said, “ May I walk — 
through the park with you to-night? I want— 
to speak to you.” 

She granted his request, but neither of them — 
spoke as they traversed the asphalte path — 
between the lawns, marked “ Please keep off the — 
grass.” uf 

Bill was still struggling in vain to express 
his thoughts when they reached the gate on 
the farther side, and wondered if any one in 
real life ever proposed in the graceful fashion of - 
magazine heroes. “. 

At last he exclaimed in desperation, “ Miss 
Bolding, I’m very fond of you ; may I be your 
friend ¢” a 

With a woman’s intuition she guessed his — 
meaning, but her face clouded and there was a 
tear of sympathy glistening in her eye as she 
replied : oes 

‘‘T like you, Will, and I hope we shall always - 
be friends, but I never dreamt you felt like 
that about me. I’m dreadfully sorry that you 
do. I wonder Jimmy hasn’t told you that he 
asked me last week to marry him, and I promised 
that I would.” a 

For a moment Bill clutched at a railing for 
support. Then, rallying himself with an effort, 
he said good night and turned his steps once 
again in the direction of Bankside. The light 


cm 
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Bowled Out but not Beaten 


that had allured him so long was suddenly 
extinguished, leaving him in darkness. He had 
wakened from his dream of bliss to find it a 
delusion. During the homeward walk he some- 
what recovered from the sudden shock, but he 
felt utterly dejected and cared not what might 
happen. ; 

Reaching the river-side he was surprised to 
see a large case of goods being moved from the 
warehouse where his friend and rival, Jim, was 
employed, for it was 
unusual for the place 
to be open at that 
hour of the evening. 

The case dangled 
and spun from the 
arm of a crane, and 
Jimmy himself stood 
underneath directing 
operations. 

Looking up, Bill 
noticed by the light 
of a street-lamp that 
one of the ropes 
supporting the case 
was badly frayed; some strands were broken, 
and the remainder were in imminent danger 
of snapping. Owing to their haste and the 
dim light, this fact had been overlooked by 
the warehousemen. 

If that rope broke, others would certainly 
give way, with fatal results to the man below. 

Bill was about to shout a warning, but the 
voice of a foul and subtle tempter whispered in 
his heart, a reminder that the man in danger 
stood between him and the realisation of his 
greatest ambition. 

After all, it was not his business ; and if an 
accident removed his rival, might there not still 
be a good prospect of securing that which had 
been denied him earlier in the evening ? 

Heaven and Hell fought for mastery in his 
breast, and still the case swung creaking from 
the half-severed cordage. He hesitated and 


was about to turn away, but Heaven won the 
battle. 


A neighbour —fe— !- 
Not just the man who sees 
The 


Not just the man who 


Then, self-excusing, 


Lifts up the half 
With such 


Summoned, and with all 


speed he was conveyed to the nearest hospital. 


ee ee eee 


SOMETHING MORE! 


—and then forgeis 

ain and grief when some one’s joy-day sets | 
talks in kindly tone, 

Then leaves a chum to breast the gale alone ! 

Not just the man who helps one 
hastens far away | 


But one who—few of words—and vowing naught, 
Himself by sorrow’s keen expe 
of some one’s burden great 

sc0dwill—that both forget its weight! 
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rience taught, 


All that medical skill could devise was attempted 
on his behalf, but there were internal injuries 
that could not be cured. He lay for several 
weeks, growing weaker and weaker, and it 
became apparent to himself and his friends 
that his days were numbered. 

Mr. Carter was a constant visitor, so also 
were Jimmy and Miss Bolding 

One evening he told the former the story 
of his great disappointment on the night of the 
accident, and of the 
temptation that fol- 
lowed. Then revert- 
ing to boyhood days 
and the motto on the 
classroom wall, he ad- 
ded: “Things seem 
to have gone wrong 
with me this innings. 
I’m clean bowled, 
but Tl carry my bat 
out smiling.”’ 

Next day the night 
nurse reported to the 
one who relieved her 
in the morning, that there had been a death 
in the ward while she was on duty. 

If you should go to the cemetery where they 
laid Bill’s body you may see a weather-worn 
stone inscribed : 

} 


—tfor a day : 


Litian Garp 


i 


WILLIAM SNOWDEN 


1890-191] 

‘**He that is slow to 
the mighty; and he 
than he that taketh 


anger is better than | 
that ruleth his spirit 


a city.’ | 


is in 
and wife who still 
at bloom upon his grave, 
children to reverence 


His most enduring memorial, however. 
the hearts of a husband 
tend the flowers th 
and teach their 
memory. 


his 


CHAPTER IV 


A WANDERER 


little child in such an apparently heart- 
less manner ? Had she destroyed herself, 
or was she still in the land of the living ! 

Hope Cameron had not taken her own life ; 
she had not even gone to a foreign country ; 
she had sought a hiding-place in that most 
successful of all hiding-places, the great city 
of London, where, as a rule, every one is too 
much occupied with his own affairs to take 
any interest in that which concerns his 
neighbour. 

But what had brought a young, gentle, and 
refined woman to do such an unaccountable 
thing? Ah! it is easy enough for those who 
are living at ease in their comfortable homes 
to ask these questions. 

For the first few months of her married life 
in India, her life had been one of unclouded 
sunshine within and without; and then, with- 
out more than a few hours of illness, her hus- 
band, who was himself little more than a boy, 
was suddenly cut off by fever. He was only a 
lieutenant in a British regiment, and every- 
body said he had made a fool of himself by 
marrying an equally young and penniless girl. 
Perhaps they were right; the world usually 


A ND what of the woman who had left her 
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is as far as worldly wisdom goes; it may be 
that as time went on they would have proved 
the folly of what they had done, but for the 
few months they had together, they were 
utterly and entirely happy. 

Then the blow fell, and in spite of the kindness 
which is almost invariably shown by Anglo- 
Indians to one another, Hope was so absolutely 
desolate in heart that life was insupportable. 
She held on bravely enough for the time that 
elapsed until her little son was born, but, strange 


to say, instead of feeling a desire to live for 


him, the burden of his support seemed too 
heavy to bear. She had no one of her own ~ 
to turn to; her father and mother had died — 
when she was a child, and she had been brought 
up by an aunt who had children of her own and 
resented Hope’s fair face, which put theirs in 
the shade. She was glad to get rid of her at 
any price, and when gay, young, and poor 
Donald Cameron came along he had no difficulty 
in obtaining what he asked for. 

From the wedding day, Mrs. Fairfax meta- 
phorically washed her hands of her niece ; and 
Hope knew it, and was content to have it so. 

But now things were different ; she was lonely 
and weak and miserable, her tiny pension would 
scarcely keep soul and body together, much less 
provide for the upbringing of her little son. 

A strong character would have risen to the — 
occasion, but Hope was not strong, and when — 
an enemy in the disguise of a friend began to — 
give her a drug to cheer her up, she fell easily — 
into the snare. “ee 

One idea possessed her, and that was to get — 
back to England, but where ? Not to her 
aunt; she knew well enough there was no ~ 
open door there; not to London—she shrank 
from taking her baby into the unpitying crowd — 
of the great city. Finally she thought of the — 
little country town where she had been told © 
her father and mother had lived during their — 
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short married life, it might be that there was 
some one there who had a heart for the destitute. 

But all the time the fatal drug habit was 
taking a firmer hold on her. As yet, her baby 
had not suffered in any way, and in the midst 
of her misery Hope’s one idea was to find a 
place of refuge for him before she herself was 
unfit to look after him any longer. She had 
spent only a few days in a lodging on the out- 
skirts of Loosend, and was passing under the 
name of Mrs. Hope with the humble folk who 
had a large family of their own and were too 
busy with their own struggle for existence to 
give a thought to their lodger. who paid her 
week’s rent in advance, and who, after a fort- 
night’s sojourn, announced that she was going 
away the next day. 

But that evening Mrs. Hope did not return, 
and, as she did not owe them any money, it 
did not matter to them what became of her. 
The story of the baby on the doorstep reached 
their ears in due time, but they never thought 
of connecting it with their lodger, who, they 
concluded, had taken her infant with her to 
London. 

But why had Hope chosen the doorstep of 
No. 10, Woodbine Terrace, as a place of deposit 
for the only precious thing she had in the 
world ? 

Just because in the back of her poor muddled 
mind she remembered having been told that 
that was the house where she herself had been 
born and where her parents had spent the few 
short years of their married life. Her father 
was the son of a retired Naval officer, and had 
tried his hand unsuccessfully at many things— 
it was from him that Hope inherited her weak 
character ; her mother was the daughter of a 
clergyman, and as brave and patient as her 
husband was the reverse. When she died, little 
Hope was only five years old, and in another 
year her father, too, had left her for ever. 

_ The rest of her story has been told up to the 
time when she turned her back on Loosend 
and plunged alone into the unknown world. 
Gradually she drifted from one place to another, 
doing a little work here and there to keep her- 
self supplied with what had now become a 
fierce necessity to her, until she found herself 
a waif in London, not knowing where to turn. 

Over and over again she resolyed to put an 
end to her existence, but some power she 
wae not account for held her back ; she was 
clever In many ways, and managed to keep soul 
and body together without drifting to totter 
ruin. But, except when she was under the 


influence of the drug, she was always weary, 
always hungry, always unutterably lonely and 
miserable. Sometimes she begged, when there 
was no policeman in sight to pounce down 
upon her, and her still curiously refined face 
and musical voice had its own effect on those 
to whom she appealed and they often gave to 
her. 

But this could not go on for ever, and an 
afternoon came, a short, dark January after- 
noon, when daylight was closing down and 
Mrs, Hope, by which incongruous name she still 
called herself, had failed even to secure the 
thing on which she most depended. 

She had had no food since the early morning, 
and then it was the scantiest supply of bread 
and a cup of the most uninviting tea. She 
had no prospect of a bed, and no means of 
obtaining the smallest quantity of the thing 
she craved above everything else. 

She had often felt in despair before, but 
never had cold and hopelessness taken such a 
grip of her as on that day. Her mind was 
made up; she stood by the grey river watching 
her opportunity to put an end to it all. 

Suddenly she felt a hand laid upon her arm ; 
she started violently, thinking it was a police- 
man, but, instead of that, she found a kind 
pair of eyes looking out from a black bonnet and 
a smiling mouth with upturned corners greeting 
her in a hearty fashion. 

“ Here’s a lonely-looking friend,’ were the 
unexpected words addressed to her. ‘‘ I wonder 
if she has any one belonging to her who will 
look after her to-night ? ”’ 

It was one of the Salvation Army lasses ; 
she had often seen them before and watched 
them on various errands of mercy, but until 
now none of them had crossed her path. 

She was too much taken by surprise to 
speak ; she had turned away from the river 
and was looking at the upturned mouth with 
its cheery smile, so unlike the world-weary 
faces that streamed past her every day and all 
day. How many long days and months had 
gone by since anyone had spoken a friendly 
word to her! She stared dumbly at the stranger ; 
her tongue seemed to be frozen in her mouth. 

The girl took hold of her unresisting hand, 
lifted it up and drew it through her arm. 

“ You're frozen, poor soul,”’ she said lovingly ; 
“come along with me and we’ll see what a cup 
of tea and a fire will do.”’ 

But it was not a cup of tea and a fire that the 
unhappy woman craved most of all at that 
moment ; yet the offer was better than nothing. 
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Perhaps if she was warmed and fed she might 
have strength to go out again and find work for 
which she would get money to buy what she 
wanted. 

And so she allowed the girl to lead her to a 
shelter where there were other miserable 
creatures like herself, and yet they were not 
like her. Ensign Barclay, as the young girl 
was designated, had made no mistake when she 
diagnosed Mrs. Hope’s case. 

“She has seen better days, she has a tragedy,” 
the girl decided, but she asked no questions. 
She chatted cheerily as they passed along the 
streets, never waiting for a reply or word of 
thanks, her one idea being to lead the unknown 
woman away from the river, for the girl saw 
plainly enough what was in the young woman’s 
mind. 

For an instant Mrs. Hope hesitated on the 
threshold of the shelter ; supposing they would 
not let her out if she wanted to go ? 

“Come along, it’s not a prison,” said the 
Ensign encouragingly. “‘ You'll be as free to 
go out as to come in, if you want to do so; ” and 
Mrs. Hope allowed herself to be drawn in. 

She looked wonderingly at the faces around 
her; they were a pitiful community, most of 
them utterly degraded, others merely hopeless 
and aimless. In and out amongst them the 
Salvation Army officers moved, supplying their 
wants with cheery words and heart-warming 
smiles, 

Ensign Barclay drew Mrs. Hope to the fire. 
She sank down on a chair; she had not realised 
how exhausted she was. 

‘“ Now wait a bit and I’ll get you a cup of tea 
and something to eat,” said the young officer. 

The weary woman closed her eyes for a few 
moments, then opened them and furtively 
looked round the room. She had fancied that 
others were gazing at her with curiosity and 
suspicion ; but all were too intent on their own 
affairs to heed her. At that instant her new 
friend returned. 

Mrs. Hope was half famished; the fire was 
beginning to thaw both her mind and body. 
The food revived her wonderfully; she began 
to wonder how long she might remain there. 
She had not a penny in her possession, and she 
had long ago learnt the bitter truth that there 
is ‘‘ nothing for nothing in this world.” 

“You are very kind,” she said at last, 
“only for you ” She stopped short; she 
could not bring herself to confess the purpose 
she had in her mind. 

“Yes, I know,” her friend replied, “ only 


Suddenly she felt a hand laid upon her arm 


that Someone Who loves you and cares for 
you, sent me to you just then, you might have 
done something that could never be undone.” 

“Nobody cares for me, nobody cares what 
becomes of me,” she replied hopelessly. 

“Oh yes, Someone does,”’ was the reply in 
a very confident tone, “ otherwise I should not 
have found you. But we’ll talk more of that — 
by and by; now I’m going to put you to 
bed.” 

‘But I haven’t any money.” 

‘‘T know you haven’t, you are just down and 
out. We'll talk about all this to-morrow, please 
God ; come along, now.” 

And Mrs. Hope, too wearied to ask any further 
questions, followed her guide and wondered if 
she were in a dream. 

(To be continued.) 
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T was tub night. A little pink body was 
lifted out of his bath, and the sponge, no 
longer a “boat” floating on the water, 

was drying on the hearth by a big fire. 

“Mrs. Binks says she could baf me now 
Mammy’s gone to heaven,” said Freddy, 
supporting himself by Daddy’s thick black 
curly hair while Daddy wiped his legs. 

“She’s very kind,” Jack Dent replied, “ but 
we're getting on quite well—considering. The 
first year’s over, an’ as the years go on they'll 
surely beeasier, Put your hand on my shoulder, 
sonny; you're pulling my hair.” He smiled 
reassuringly into the concerned little face. 
“To-morrow you’ve got to be breeched! Those 
were Mammy’s orders before she—— ” 

The child turned his blue eyes inquiringly, 
but Dent did not finish the sentence. Heaven 
to him was a fairy tale to console the weak. 

But Freddy broke in: 

“ Daddy, what’s bweeched ? ” 

“ Breeched |” laying emphasis on the “ r.” 

“I said bweeched ! ” 

“So you did, sonny! My mistake !” 

Dent’s dark eyes twinkled. Since the loss 
of his wife only his child could make that stern 
handsome face relax into a smile. He slipped 
on the child’s nightgown and carried him up- 
Stairs to bed. On the pillow lay a toy rabbit. 
Freddy hugged it to him. ‘“ You do so comfort 
me,” he murmured. 

Dent sighed as he left the room. They were 
the very words Kate had often used when he 
told her that he had received an order for a 
table, a bookcase, or suchlike. It was a 
favourite phrase of hers which the child had 
picked up. 

He tidied up the kitchen with a heavy heart. 
There was always work to do in the outhouse, 
where he had fitted up @ carpenter’s shed. 
But to-night he was not inclined for work. He 
sat by the fire and buried his face in his hands 
as he thought of to-morrow’s problem, 

He had promised Kate that he would send the 
child to Sunday school, so that he should have 
“the same chance,” as she said, as other 
children. It was settled that he should begin 
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when he was four years of age. That was 
to-morrow. 

The night before she died she had spoken 
of this, Never would Dent forget her appealing 
look. At first he had objected, stating that 
the child would learn the truth as he grew old 
enough to understand. He didn’t want his 
boy to be taught what he didn’t believe in 
himself. Then seeing how distressed she was, 
he gave in. 

Next day was a lovely spring day. Freddy 
strutted up and down the yard, proud to have 
“ legs like Daddy” now. Dent was attending 
to a joint that was sizzling in the oven, and there 
was a smell of cabbage boiling. Jack Dent 
had helped his wife so often, that he could have 
taken a situation as cook. 

Her death had been cruelly sudden. Never 
over strong, she had been warned against over- 
exertion, but when she felt well she forgot 
the weak condition of her heart; and when 
Dent came in for dinner, it was to see her sitting 
in the big chair, breathing with great difficulty. 

But she had passed away happy in the thought 
that her son would receive the same religious 
training as she had done: ‘If I’d known you 
had such thoughts, I wouldn’t have married you, 
Jack! It all comes of reading those horrid 
papers!” This she said when he objected to 
the child being christened. But she had had 
her way. The memory of all this came back to 
him with cruel persistence. 

Dent little knew how things would work out 
as he walked hand in hand with his son across 
the square to the church door. A teacher was 
there, gathering together a group of children, 
Freddy’s age. Dent stated that he would call 
back in an hour ; then he walked away with the 
vision of a sad little face, because Daddy was 
not coming in too. 

He was soon back in the house, reading his 
Sunday paper—or trying to. But he was 
thinking of his wife, her earnestness in regard 
to Freddy ; and, above all, of the wonderful 
peace in her face after death. 

Before three o’clock, he was back again. He 
sat in the stone porch and waited. They were 
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News for Daddy 


singing the last hymn; and as the children’s 


voices rang out: 


**There’s a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky 


Dent found himself listening to it with quiet 
enjoyment. He could not help wishing that 
there was something in it. 

Freddy caught sight of him immediately and 
ran to him with a happy little laugh. 

Day school was also begun on Monday, so 
Dent had plenty to do as cook, and carpenter 
as well, but he was his own master, so could 
work in his own time. He refused all offers of 
help from neighbourly women, and really, he 
did seem to manage very well. 

One evening he had to take a wardrobe a 


good distance, which meant driving. ‘* There’s 
a good horse in the stable now,” said the carter 
who lived at the corner of the street. So away 


they went to get it. 


Freddy had never been in a stable before. He 
gazed at the horse eating from the manger, 

“Daddy! When Jesus was a teeny, weeny 
baby and He was put in a manger, how did the 
poor gee-gee get his dinner ¢”’ 

“T don’t know. I suppose—— ” began Dent 
reflectively. But he could get no further. 

He gazed around at the four rough walls, the 
dirty floor and tiled roof supported by beams, 
Jesus was born in a stable—a real stable! The 
thought gripped him. 

** Daddy, how did the poor gee-gee——- ?” 

“JT don’t know. Come! we must hurry !” 

The owner was already harnessing the horse, 
and a few minutes later the wardrobe was 
hoisted into the cart. 

Freddy, seated beside his father, noticed 
everything with interest, as the cart rattled 
along. 

But his innocent question had caused his — 
father to think of that real stable. Not such a 
stable as one sees in pictures, with angels 
hovering on the roof and kings and — 
shepherds kneeling. But a_ real 
stable ! 

Not before he reached his destina- 
tion did his thoughts come back to the | 
present. The carter helped him to | 
carry in the wardrobe, and Dent re- 
ceived an order for a table. 

Freddy was tired, so when they re- 
turned, he was put to bed, and Dent 
went immediately to his bench. And 
while the shavings curled under the 
plane and the sawdust dropped upon 
the ground, he thought of Jesus of - 
Nazareth, Who was a carpenter by trade 
and the reputed son of a carpenter. 
And the Son of God! That is what 
the Churches had preached for two 
thousand years. Well, if it were not — 
true, how could the lie have lived on 
for two thousand years ¢ something - 
within him seemed to whisper. 

He gathered up the shavings slowly, 
his mind stirred with the thought that 
Jesus Christ must have done much the 
same kind of work as he was doing now. - 

Next Sunday, summer time began 
by the clock. It seemed too early to” 
put Freddy to bed, and he was a 
willing to go. 

“Johnnie Binks’ Daddy and Mammy 
take him to church on Sunday nights. 
They've just gone past, now,” he — 


Dent glanced down at his child. He was fast asleep 
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gazing wistfully after them, 
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News for Daddy 


“ Sup] we too, then?” said Dent, 

rtly Noein the child, and partly because he 
also found that first evening of summer time 
long. 

Meecidy was delighted. Twenty minutes 
later they entered the church, just as the choir 
was streaming in. He had not been in the 
church since Freddy was christened, so he did 
not know this new vicar. He could not get 
over the feeling that his wife was happy because 
he was there. 

When the service was half-way through, 
Freddy leaned his head against his father’s 
elbow ; so to make the child more comfortable, 
he placed his arm around him. Then the 
preacher gave out the text: Eleventh chapter 
of St. Luke, second verse: ‘ When ye pray, 
say, Our Father se 

Never did Jack Dent forget that sermon. At 
first, the preacher spoke of the love the heavenly 
Father has for His children. Dent had heard 
_ that many times when he was a boy. He had 
never grasped the true meaning of it. But 
when the preacher went on to say, “ Never 
forget, you fathers, that for a little while in the 
lives of your children, you stand in the place of 
God to them.” 

Dent glanced down at his child. He was 
fast asleep. 

“ They learn. of course, that God is something 
greater, but at first, never forget that your 


children can only understand what God Himself 
ean be like, because of the strong human 
affection that you give them. Do you realise, 
you who sometimes rebel against God because 
He does not reveal Himself, that it is you 
who should reveal Him?” concluded ‘the 
preacher. 

The words struck home to Dent. He was 
strangely moved. He could have knelt down 
and sobbed. But he pulled himself together. 
His eyes shone with a sudden resolve, that with 
God’s help he would be a different man. 

Freddy awoke and rubbed his eyes as the con- 
gregation stood up to sing the last hymn. And 
that night, when the child was ready for bed, 
Dent said earnestly : 

“I’ve heard some good news, sonny. I'll 
tell you all about it when you're a big boy. Part 
of it is: I want you to kneel down every night, 
like Mammy taught you, to say your prayers.” 

The child’s reply was to repeat the simple 
prayer his mother had taught him. Then 
Dent said, very solemnly, ‘‘ Now say after me : 
“Our Father ** and Freddy repeated the 
whole prayer after his father. 

“We say that in school and in Sunday school,” 
he added, when he was tucked in bed. 

Dent went downstairs with the resolve to 
take up the great charge Christ had put upon 
men when He taught them to say, ‘‘ Our 
Father.” 


SUNRISE 


By CHARLES FORD 


yet dark, a small cavalcade of three 

left one of the villages on the way from 
Mount Hermon to Damascus, to proceed to the 
latter city. The darkness was so intense that 
the traveller in the centre of the cavalcade 
could only just see the outline of the horse 
ridden by the dragoman before him ; So he let 


| Pats one April morning, while it was 


the reins fall on the neck of his horse and 
bic: entirely to its instinct to follow the 
eader. 


After a time, the company came out upon the 
open plain, and a faint light began to reveal 
the outline of the distant hill, the plain itself, 
and the high mountain of Anti-Lebanon, which 
ran along the north of the plain, and looked 
down upon the city. Soon the fringe of trees 
surrounding Damascus itself became visible. 

Even before this, what seemed to the traveller 


to be a ball of fire, very much like a fire balloon, 
hovered over the city, and filled him with 
surprise. On inquiring of the dragoman what 
this could be, he replied that it was a star. 
And so it turned out to be ; but it appeared al- 
most as large as the moon. Soon, however, 
the sun below the horizon began to shoot up 
its rays, and the light became brighter. But 
as the light increased the star diminished in 
appearance and reminded one of the saying of 
the Baptist: “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” For as the sun rose higher and 
higher towards the horizon the star grew less 
and less, until it disappeared altogether. 

Now came the first view of the sun itself, 
which soon appeared above the city, went 
through its day’s work, as it had done for 
millions of years before, and the oldest city in 
the world was entered in broad daylight. 
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Sunrise 


Can we wonder much that the nations of old, 
after they had lost the knowledge of the living 
God, looked upon this mighty orb, with its 
risings and settings, as the most potent in their 
world, and the source of all that makes life 
on the earth possible, and should worship it, or, 
as some think, worship the unknown Creator 
through His mightiest work ? 

But to-day, among ourselves, how few realise 
the marvellous benefits to the earth which it 
derives from the sun! How its rays of light, 
its streams of heat, its chemical rays—to say 
nothing of the condition of the earth itself, 
prepared through the countless ages for man’s 
habitation—produce upon the earth all that is 
beautiful and needful for man’s enjoyment and 
use, and bear witness to the infinite wisdom and 
bountiful goodness of God in thus providing for 
his happiness! And yet men often live as 
though there was no God. 

The Psalmist, wearied with the darkness of 
the night of doubt and fear, and longing 
intensely for the rising of the sun of hope and 
gladness, exclaims in Psalm 130, ‘“ My soul 
waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning.” And, again, in Psalm 30 
we read, ““Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” In that 
wonderful song of Deborah, in Judges 5. 31, the 
prophetess exclaims in her closing words, 
‘ Let them that love Thee be as the sun when he 
goeth forth in his might.” And in the last 
words of David, recorded in the second book of 
Samuel 23. 4, the divine songster writes, “ He 
shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
sun riseth,” thus indicating that God is the 
hope and the joy of all who trust in Him, 

And how wonderful and 
glorious too are the words 
of the last of the prophets 
of the Old Testament, who, 
after speaking of the advent 
of the coming Lord of the 
temple, and that His com- 
ing and His words should 
“Burn as an oven,” de- 
clares, as God’s mouth- 
piece, for the comfort and 
joy of all who receive Him, 
“Unto you that fear My 
Name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings”! 

And how beautiful the 
language of what we may 
call the first prophet of the 


New Testament, Zacharias, when, “ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” he speaks of the “ tender 
mercy of our God, whereby the Dayspring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, to guide our feet into the way of 
peace”?! What significant words, full of joyous 
meaning to every Christian heart ! 

But how much more significant are the words 
of the Lord Himself, when He announces to a 
world sunk in the darkness of sin, “‘ I am the 
Light of the world ;”’ and the declaration like 
John’s, “‘ In Him was life, and the life was the 
Light of men’! And yetsad indeed and mourn- 
fully true is the comment of the Apostle, “ Light 
is come into the world, but men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” 

What a challenge and a call to every Christian 
is there in all these similitudes, as applied to 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and how the old prophet’s 
words should ring in the ears of all God’s people, 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ; for behold, 
the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people, but the Lord shall arise 
upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee, 
and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising”! And 
with what emphasis does our Lord repeat the 
call, “‘ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven” ! 

But oh, that “ gross darkness ” of which the 
prophet speaks! Men’s minds and _ hearts, 


clouded over and wrapped in the world’s wrap- 
pings of indifference, selfishness, pride, worldli- 
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ness, lust—darkness thick as death itself—is 
there any power that can break through this 
Egyptian darkness? There is no power in 
man to bring a soul out of this darkness into 
God’s marvellous light, but, blessed be God, 
there is power with Him, and ‘ There is forgive- 
ness with Him that He may be feared.”’ And to 
careless, world-loving, God-despising sinners, 
the command still goes forth, ‘‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee life.’ Dead! Life! 
What do they mean? Can a dead man hear ? 
Can a dead man feel? No! but the Almighti- 
ness which utters the command, can give the 
power to hear, to feel, to awake, to live. 
“Stretch forth thine hand,” said the Lord to 
the man with the withered arm, and power went 
with the word. 

‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” Here is God’s attitude to you. 
An attitude of love, of mercy, of pardon, of 
giving everlasting life. Christ, God’s Son, God 
Himself in Christ, declares, “All that the 
Father giveth Me shall come to Me, and him that 
cometh to Me, I will in no wise cast out.”’ 


What is your attitude to God, to Christ, to 
all His gracious invitations of mercy? You 
know the issue. ‘He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” Listen to these words: 
“ God commendeth His Love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us, 
much more then, being now justified (forgiven) 
through His blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through Him.”’ 

Let me say to you as Paul said of old, “ To 
you is the word of this salvation sent ;” or as 
Peter said on the spot overshadowed by Calvary, 
to the men whom he charged with having killed 
the Prince of Life: “ Unto you first, God, 
having raised up His Son Jesus, sent Him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
his iniquities.”” The invitation still stands, and 
stands for you, 


“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the Judgment day.” 
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PARLOUR PRIDE 


By MARY ROWLES JARVIS 


“J CAN'T think how you manage,” said 
Jane Elson to her friend, Mrs. Blake. 
“ If I look in any morning your kitchen 
always seems tidy, even with cooking about, 
and there’s never a muddle on the chairs, or a 
thing out of place. Then at night there’s 
a light in the parlour and it’s plain to see you're 
living in it, as cosy as you please. Most people 
keep the parlour to look at, and the fires must 
cost a lot. I wish I knew your secret.” 
2 No secret at all,” was the cheery answer, 
As to tidiness, I clear as I go, and keep 
things straight. We are lucky to have a house 
to ourselves, when so many in these days have 
only two rooms or a basement. I expect you 
know, this 8 our own. When we got married 
we didn’t use up all our Savings, and with a 
teetotal home there’s often a bit more to put 
away, and so, when a chance came to get this 
reasonably, Ted bought it. And I made up 
my mind, from the first, to use and enjoy it all. 
So there’s nothing but strong, comfortable 
things in the parlour. Ted made the couch 
himself, and I covered it with mother’s Paisley 
shawl. There are no 8pindly things to knock 
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over, or ornaments to dust every day. Just 
before tea I light a bit of fire, and after tea 
Eddy and May go in there to do their lessons 
while I get little Jack to bed. Later on Ted 
reads to us or plays a table game with the 
children while I sew, and we let the kitchen fire 
go out. It costs a bit more for kindling wood, 
but paper firelighters help, and the children 
make them. We do enjoy our parlour. Why 
should we keep it just for show ? ” 

“ Like Mrs. Brown,” said Jane quickly. 
“She’s got a parlour like a furniture shop— 
lovely things in it, and no room to move, but 
it’s never opened, except to clean it once a week, 
or to show a neighbour round. Not one of her 
four children durst set foot inside the door, and 
she never sits down there herself from year’s 
end to year’s end. And their kitchen is so 
tiny. Brown spends most of his evenings at 
the Royal Oak, as he says, to get a bit of peace.” 

“ It wa pity,” said Mrs. Blake gently. ‘‘ There 
is no peace to be found in a public-house, I am 
quite sure. God gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, but we can’t enjoy what we don’t 
use |” 


Parlour Pride 


“ You’re using your strength, anyhow,” said 
Jane enviously. ‘‘Do you always bake your 
own bread? Isn’t it needless trouble with 
three bakers’ carts coming down the road every 
day ?” 

Mary Blake smiled again, as she kneaded and 
shaped the loaves on her big pastry-board. 

“It’s very little trouble when you are used 
to it,’’ she said, ‘‘and there is a saving every 
way. ‘Ted says he gets hungry by ten o’clock 
if he breakfasts off baker’s bread. This is 
cheaper and better. Here, I'll make a roll for 
your tea, to prove what I say, and May shall 
bring it round.” 

“Oh, that will be kind. I must be going or 
George will be in to dinner and nothing ready, 
though it’s only kippers to-day. I wish I 
could manage like you—something always 
smells good here.” 

“ Rabbit, stewed in an earthenware jar in 
the oven, and onion sauce,” said her friend. 
“ It cooks itself tender, put in soon enough, and 
will serve us twice with a bit of bacon, and costs 
little more than kippers.” 

“But you’ve got te begin cooking so early 
to have things like that, and I like to read the 
paper first thing, and often somebody drops 
in. 

“Ah, but you must put time to use, for 
first things first. The papers can wait, though 
I, too, like to know what’s going on. But the 
comfort and health of Ted and the children 
come far before the news of the day. As to the 
neighbours, if they find you are busy, they 
won't hinder you long.” 

“As I’ve hindered you, I’m afraid,” said 
Jane, ruefully. 

“Oh no, I’ve kept on working, you see. 
Now my loaves are made, I can cover them to 
prove for half an hour and just get them into 
the oven and the table set before dinner. 
Hark! What was that noise? It sounded 
like a baby’s scream.” 

Mrs. Blake ran to the door and opened it 
and saw—only a few yards away—a perambu- 
lator, tipped up on end and a baby lying in 
the gutter. 

It was the work of a moment to pick up the 
frightened child and try to soothe it. 

‘Tt is Mrs. Brown’s baby, and her careless 
Dolly must have let the pram run down the 
slope and tip over.” 

“Whatever were you doing to let it go like 
that ?”’ said Jane sternly to the elder child, who 
was now picking up the fallen pillow and 
getting the pram righted. 


“I was only looking in the shop windows and 
it ran away all at once,” said Dolly. 
wasn’t doing any harm.” 

“TI will carry the baby home,” said Mrs, 
Blake, hastily locking her own door. “Pm 
afraid this little arm is broken.” 

They all went down the street and far along 
the next turning to the Browns’ house. 
door was open, but they could scarcely get 
inside. Mrs, Brown was cleaning her parlour, 
and the passage and kitchen beyond were filled 
with showy furniture that had been turned out 
while she brushed the gaudy carpet. 

Mrs. Blake had never spoken to her before, 
but she said, ‘‘ Baby has had a fall and her arm 
is hurt. You should take her to a doctor at 
once,” 
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The 


Ada Brown looked startled as she took the 


baby, but she said, “I can’t possibly go till 
I’ve finished my parlour. These things musi 
be put back before dinner.” 
‘ Lift them in anyhow,” said Jane bluntly. 
‘“ Baby is more important than furniture, any 
day.” 
Jane 


> 


spoke feelingly, for it was her secret 


sorrow that she had no child of her own. Seiz- 
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ing a red plush chair she lifted it back into the 
room, and soon, with Mrs. Blake’s help, the 
igger things were put back. 
a rs takle -was covered with china 
ornaments, pictures, wax flowers and_ glass 
vases, and Jane Elson began to move these 
hastily. 
‘Let me hold baby while you get your hat,” 
said Mrs. Blake. ‘“‘ We must hurry.” 
“Oh dear, whatever will Brown say? He 
hates my parlour and calls my best things 
‘ gimeracks,’ and he’ll 
say I ought to have 


Pride 


out in his pram. Dolly will learn to be careful 
now.” 

That was the beginning of a very real and 
helpful friendship, and the younger woman 
learned to give up more than her parlour pride. 

“ Every talent we have is given us to use— 
our homes, our health, and our time, and we shall 
have to give account of all,” said Mrs. Blake. 
“We mustn't waste our strength or time in 
unnecessary ways, because we want it all for 
our dear ones, and for their sakes we must 
plan so that we can 
rest sometimes, for a 


been looking after baby HER DAY OF TRIUMPH! ae mvs, in the 
instead of cleaning it. midst of things.” 

He ay sIspend ied All eyes are on her! And she seems to know ce Rest in the day 
on it the children ought That admiration’s there. Why, how could we ?” 
to have,” said Ada, ee a Poser nae sma oe ‘We are doing it 
miserably. “Do you | Herries attain nat sonia noe ae yee te: merry 
think it wrong to want | answer. Plan your 


to have pretty things 


4 And folks 
and keep them nice ? 


About her seem to be, 


She passes on in triumph down the street, 
peer out to see 
From door and window. Love and care complete 


work, pack your time, 
and pray, and our 


Mine’s the best parlour And after all why not? She’s two, to-day, — Saviour will make the 
in the street.” And her new pram is very smart and Ee. eee | yoke easy and the 

“Not wrong in itself, burden light. He has 
certainly,” her new promised.” 


friend said gently, “but wouldn’t it be better 
to have things you all could share ? ” 

“ Like yours. I heard say you used the best 
room every night.” _ 

“ Yes, I believe in using all the space we have 
for health and comfort. Your parlour is a 
pleasure to you when you look at it, but isn’t 
it a pity to shut up half the living room you 
have, just for show? If you had it for use, 
your husband would enjoy it sometimes while 
the children romped in the kitchen, and they 
could share in it, especially on Sundays. 
Forgive my talking like this.” 

Mrs. Blake held the baby while the doctor 
set the little arm, which was broken, and then 
walked back with the tearful mother. For 
once her bread was late for the oven and 
dinner not laid when husband and children 
came in, but she knew she could soon make up 
for lost time. 

“May I come and see 
a talk again ?” 
parted, 

, us With pleasure,” was the kindly answer. 

Come in to-morrow afternoon, at half-past 
two, and bring baby, and we'll have an early cup 
together before the children come home. And 
don’t blame yourself too much about the acci- 
dent. The older children must be trusted 
sometimes, and my May often took little Jack 
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you some day, and have 
Ada asked impulsively, as they 


‘Royal Oak’ once this week ! 


A week or two later Mrs. Blake was invited 
for a small return visit. 

She found the baby peacefully sleeping, her 
little arm fast getting well, and then Ada opened 
the parlour door and said, ‘‘ Come and see ! ”’ 

The room looked nearly as large again, for 
all the “ gimeracks ” were gone, and there were 
only a few solid and comfortable chairs and a 
plain table covered with a red cloth. 

“I got Mantles to take back most of the 
things,’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ though they wouldn’t 
give me nearly as much as I paid them. But 
I got a stout linoleum for the floor and a very 
comfortable chair for Dick and firm ones for the 
children, and they carry in my rocking-chair 
every night, and we do have room to move and 
enjoy it as you do. And the best of it is Dick 
has had his paper in here and not gone to the 
And last 
night he told me if I would sign the pledge he 
would too, and we went round to the Mission and 
did it.”’ 

“Tam glad,” said Mrs. Blake heartily. ‘* Does 
Jane know ?” 

“Oh yes; she came and helped me pack up 
the things—my graven images she called them. 
And she says she owes as much to you, 
because you showed her how to put her time to 
better use. And we are both trying now to 
plan and pack and pray.” 


Two Strings 


By LUCY LAING 


ODGSON HODD, the infidel 
lecturer, had just concluded a 
series of addresses in Heaver 

village. They had not proved so 
successful as he had hoped, and, 
although largely attended by curious 
congregations, had resulted in very few 
converts. 

““ Have you been to 
any of my meetings, 
great - grandpa?” he 
asked an old man, on 
the morning he was 
leaving. 

Tom Braley left off 
working for a moment 
to answer. 

** No, sir. Thank God, 
me and mine’s true to 
the Old Book, and I 
hears as you ain’t.” 


““ Good Heavens, 
man,no! Humbug all 
through.” 


The old man wiped 
his moist brow. 

“Maybe you'll live 
to eat them words, sir,” 


he said. “ Anyways, I 
hopes so.” 

pet fa 5B Ring vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ How little 


you must know even to 
suggest such a thing ! ” 


Old Tom = smiled 
whimsically. 
“ Aye, ave, ne 


mused ; “ I suppose us 
be a ignorant lot down 
here; but I can tell 
you this, mister, us 
country folks likes to 
have two strings to our 
bow.” 


The unbeliever raised his eyebrows. 
““ What do you mean ? ” he inquired, 
“ Just this,” went on the old man, 
scratching his head, “ believing the 
Bible and acting up to it, is like having 
two strings to a chap’s bow; ’cos, ye 
see, if it ain’t true he’ll be a better man 
for living ’cording to it, and so ’twill 


Old Tom Braley closed the door after him and bowed his head 
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be for his good in this here life. That’s 
one string, ain’t it? And if so be as 
it 7s true it’ll be better for him in the 
next life. That’s another string, and 
a pretty strong ’un, I reckon.” 

Hodgson Hodd laughed amusedly. 

“Your theory is absolutely priceless, 
great-grandpa,”’ he said. 

Da, iets, «Sees. thet «(“tis,” 
answered the old man _ innocently. 
““ Now, I take it as you haven’t even 
one string to your bow? Oh, sir, if 
the Bible’s tremendous threatenings 
prove true—just think—whar will be- 
come of you?” 


This time Hodgson Hodd laughed 
outright. | 

“You can almost hear me fizzling, 
I expect, eh? Well, I mustn’t stay or 
I shall lose my train. Good day to you, 
and—keep your strings, if they are any 
comfort to you.” 

He walked briskly away, carrying 
his bag and umbrella. 

Old Tom closed the door after him 
and bowed his head. His lips moved 
in silent prayer. He was pleading at 
the Throne of grace for the infidel 
preacher. 


Secret Faults 


By A. BRIGHT 


prore who live near a great 
cataract such as Niagara never 

hear the sound of the rushing 
waters. Men who live near a railway 
junction are not startled by the screech- 
ing sounds of the locomotive in the night. 

An act which once perhaps made us 
feel ashamed now gives us no feeling 
of shame because it has become a habit, 
and habit often conceals our faults 
from us. We left our prayers unsaid 
one night. It disturbed us. The next 
night it troubled us less. Now the 
power to pray is gone. Our secret fault 
1S NOW a prayerless habit. 

The big sins scare us, and if we sin 
by them we feel sorely ashamed ; but 
the little sins we never notice or feel. 
They fray our heart until its love wears 
thin, and God’s merciful kindness, and 
our parents’ love, and the trust of our 
friends fall away and are forgotten. 
So the sins which once shocked us and 
brought the blush of shame to our 
cheeks have with the passing years 
become our secret faults. 
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All this teaches us to pray with the 
Psalmist “‘ Cleanse Thou me from 
secret faults.” We must ask God for 
His Holy Spirit to aid us in the painful 
work of exploring the dark corners of 
our heart to see what destructive ravages 
secret sin is working there. Our hearts 
may be stained by secret faults, but 
Jesus makes the foulest clean. 

Far away in the Arctic Seas is a 
solitary grave on the brow of a hill 
covered with snow. There lies one of 
the crew of the Alert, the ship in 
which Sir George Nares explored the 
Arctic regions. A large stone covers 
the dead, and on a copper tablet at 
the head the words are engraved: 
“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 

How fitting were the words inscribed 
on that grave amid the eternal snows ! 
But the prayer is one for all to use; 
and whoever shall offer it from the 
heart shall receive the gracious answer 
given to the leper of old: 

“I will; be thou clean.” 


How, When, Where, Why? 


By HARRIET McINNES 


I do not know ; 
There came a yearning for Him in my soul 
So long ago ; 
I knew earth’s flowers would fade and die, 
I wept for something that would satisfy, 
And then—and then—somehow—lI seemed to 
dare 
To lift my broken heart to Him- in prayer. 
I do not know, 
I cannot tell you how ; 
I only know 
He is my Saviour now. 


Yo ask me how I gave my heart to Christ. 


You ask me when I gave my heart to Christ. 
I cannot tell 
The day, or just the hour, I do not now 
Remember well. 
It must have been when I was all alone 
The light of His forgiving Spirit shone 
Into my heart, so clouded o’er with sin ; 
I think—I think—’twas then I let Him in. 
IT do not know, 
I cannot tell you when ; 
I only know 
He is so dear since then. 


You ask me where I gave my heart to Christ. 


I cannot say ; 
That sacred place has faded from my sight, 
As yesterday. 
Perhaps He thought it better I should not 
Remember where. 
spot ! 


Bill’s 


Sux’s coming in to tea to-night—and mother 


sits awhile 
And _ ponders, 
with blending sigh and smile. 


The silver teapot shall be used, with basin, 


jug—complete ; 


The best blue china tea-set, too—a very special 


treat ! 


She's coming in to tea! 
rights with care: 


How I should love that 


“How the children grow!” 


The room is set to 
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I think I could not tear myself away 
For I should want for ever there to stay 
I do not know, 
I cannot tell you where ; 
I only know 
He came and blessed me there. 


You ask me why I gave my heart to Chr 


I can reply ; 
It is a wondrous story; listen while 
IT tell you why. 
My ng was drawn at length to seek 
ace ; 


IT was alone, I had no resting place; _ 
I heard of Him, He loved me, with a 1k 
Of depth so great, of height so far abo 
All human ken ; 
I longed such love to share, 
And sought it then pace 
Upon my knees in prayer. 


You ask me why I thought this loving C Chei is 
Would heed my prayer; 
I knew He died upon the cross for n 
I nailed Him there, cat 
I heard His dying ery—‘* Father, a 
I saw Him drink death’s cup that I mig 
live. % 
My head was bowed upon my breast i in sham 
He called me and in penitence I came; 
He heard my prayer. 
I cannot tell you how 
Nor when nor where, 
But why—l’ve told you now. 


Chrysanthemums and autumn at s 
scattered everywhere. ; 

And mother in her newest gown has ‘ 
herself look sma 

To welcome Moll, the pretty lass hfe 
away Bill’s heart ! 


And mother thinks, “ Of course I kne 
twenty-three—but then— ; 

It rather hurts us mother- a wh S 
grow to men!” . 


3, New SERIES 


Registered at the General Post Office, 
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Dick stretched out his arm and drew him close 


London, for transmission by Canadian and Newfoundlan? Magazine Post 


HE sun blazed down on the shining river 

as it flowed gently between the low, 

luscious green banks under an almost 

cloudless blue sky, where a tiny lark was 
pouring out an ecstasy of song. 

A slow-moving, broad-beamed barge heavily 
laden with timber seemed to add to, rather than 
detract from, the peacefulness of the scene, and 
at the tiller sat Bill Moxon, the bargeman. He 
was a big, almost middle-aged man with a 
swarthy, somewhat heavy face, broad shoulders, 
brawny arms, and thick bull neck. Not a man 
to cross with impunity. His wife, a tiny little 
woman with a quantity of rather untidy -red 
hair, was spreading a few articles of clothing she 
had been washing, to dry on the skylight of the 
little cabin. She was about the only person 
in their little world who had no fear of her hefty 
husband. 

Along the towpath, a little distance ahead, 
Diamond, the old black horse, plodded steadily, 
the long rope between him and the barge 
sagging in a gentle curve and rustling the reeds 
as it passed over them. By the old horse’s side 
trudged Dick Moxon, Bill’s nephew. Dick was 
a well-grown boy of fifteen or thereabouts, with 
fine grey eyes and remarkably good features. 
His shirt hung upon him almost in tatters, and 
his trousers were much patched, but his sun- 
burnt face was clean and his hair neatly 
brushed, and in spite of his ragged clothing he 
was an attractive-looking boy. So much so, 
that many an artist sketching by the river had 
wished to transfer his face and figure to paper or 
canvas, 

Generally Dick was of a cheerful disposition, 
but to-day he was depressed and miserable in 
mind as well as stiff and aching in body; for 
the previous afternoon his uncle had not only 
given him the severest thrashing he ever 
remembered, but had also shut the door upon 
hopes he had cherished for weeks. 


we 
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Some time previously Dick had come in 
touch with the Mission to Bargemen, and one 
of the workers, John Hardy by name, had dis- 


covered that there was a good deal more than | 


mere good looks to make the ragged barge boy 
interesting. He found he was intelligent and 
ambitious, and had no intention of remaining a 
barge boy for ever if he could help it. 

One day, almost by accident, the young man 
discovered that Dick had secret longings to 
paint pictures, like the artists for whom he had 
sometimes acted as model. Inwardly, the 
young man was rather amused at the very idea, 
but when he persuaded Dick to show him some 
of his attempts at rough drawings, he changed 
his mind. He was convinced that Dick had 
a real natural artistic talent, and was more 
determined than ever to get the boy away from 
his lowly surroundings. He presented Dick 


with a small paint-box, which soon became the — 


boy’s most cherished possession. 
But when he approached Bill Moxon with 
plans for taking Dick away and giving him a 


chance to make good, Bill had no sympathy 


with “‘ such nonsense.” He ordered the missioner 
off the barge, flung Dick’s precious paint-box 


into the river, and, taking off his belt, proceeded — 


Mi 
7 
c 
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to teach his nephew a lesson, as he put it, by | 


raining blows unmercifully upon poor Dick’s 
defenceless shoulders. 
“There!” he exclaimed, when at last the 


boy dropped half-fainting on the deck at his 
feet, ‘‘ I ’ope that’s larrapped the nonsense out 
o’ you. If the barge is good enough for me, it's — 


good enough for your ’igh mightiness. Let me 


‘ear another word about paintin’ and drorin’— 


and I'll give you a leatherin’ you won't forget 
ina ’urry. So look out.” 


Dick knew it was no use arguing, but his 


disappointment kept him awake nearly all 
night, and this morning his heart was sore 


within him as he plodded along beside Diamond. — 


Suddenly the old horse stopped, and Dick 
realised that, absorbed in his own th 


ats, he 
had failed to notice an old sack that some one 


Dick the Barge Boy 


had left right in the middle of the way. He ran 
forward quickly to remove the obstacle that 
Diamond refused to pass, but already the tow- 
rope had slackened and dipped in the stream, 
and the heavy barge began to drift broad- 
- side on. 

Bill sprang up in a rage, and running along the 
timber began to pour out a torrent of real 
“bargee”’ eloquence. Then, in a moment, 
the incident happened that changed the whole 
course of Dick’s life. 

The disturbing sack removed, Diamond 
started forward, drew the rope taut, and the 
barge, with no one at the helm, thrust her nose 
into the bank among the reeds. It was enough 
to make Bill lose his balance, and over he went 
into the water. Like many a man whose calling 
is “ on the face of the waters,’’ Moxon was no 
expert swimmer, and in falling, he struck his 
head against the side of the barge, so that it was 
a half-dazed and almost helpless man who was 
carried away into mid-stream. 

His wife screamed, and seemed almost ready 
for a moment to fling herself into the stream 
after him—even rough, brutal Bill Moxon could 
find some one to love him—but Dick shouted, 
“ All right, aunt, I'll get him.” He himself 
_could swim like a fish, but he knew that if his 
uncle grabbed at him he would be helpless in the 
grasp of so big a man, and they would probably 
go to the bottom together. 

Quickly he unfastened the tow-rope, and 
springing on Diamond’s back, turned his head 
to the river. For a moment the old horse 
hesitated, then, urged by Dick’s voice and 
knees, stepped off the low bank, and was soon 
in deep water swimming gallantly after his 
master. They were just in time. Dick 
stretched out his arm, twisted his hand in his 
uncle’s thick curly hair, and drew him close. 
The half-drowned man was just conscious 
enough to grasp Diamond’s mane, and, clinging 
desperately to one another and to the old horse, 
the man and boy were carried safely to the 
bank, where a group of field labourers, attracted 
by the woman’s screams, were ready to help. 

Well, mate,” said one of the men, turning 
to Bill, when, at last, man and boy and horse 
were all safe on shore again, “ it’s a certain sure 
thing that this youngster saved your life. I 
reckon, if he hadn’t acted prompt-like, you'd 
= ,been at the bottom of the river by this 

“T know,” said Bill 
town the betas shortly, and turned 


In a very short time the journey was re- 
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sumed as if nothing had happened. Bill was 
very silent all the afternoon, but when they 
stopped for tea, he turned to Dick: ‘‘ I reckon 
that chap was right,” he said. “I owe my 
life to you, young “un, an’ I ain’t ongrateful, if 
I don’t say much. Nex’ time you see that 
mission chap you're so fond of, you can tell 
‘im from me, if ’e can do anythin’ to ’elp you 
be what you want to be, I shan’t stand in your 
way.” 

Dick’s face flushed crimson and his eyes 
filled with tears, but though he tried to speak 
no words would come. Bill, evidently un- 
comfortable and anxious to end the little scene, 
gave the boy a not unfriendly shove towards 
the bank. 

“ No need to say nothin’,”’ he said ; “‘ best get 
on, or we shan’t get in to-night.” 

So Dick returned to the tow-path, and the 
excitement of the day having made him feel 
unusually tired, he climbed on Diamond’s 
back, sitting sideways, his legs at times dangling 
almost over the river. The sun was setting in a 
glory of many colours, and Dick sat dreaming 
dreams of a happy golden future. 

The glow faded into twilight. Dick glanced 
back ; his uncle sat at the tiller quietly smoking, 
while his wife crouched close beside him on the 
deck, her hands clasping her knees ; there was 
no sound but the gentle lap of the water and the 
rustle of the reeds caused by the passing rope 
and the sound of Diamond’s slow progress. In 
the blue distance the lights of the town they 
were making for began to twinkle and in the 
western sky one bright star shone. 

The peace of the beautiful summer evening 
flooded Dick’s ardent boy soul, and somehow 
he knew that God was guiding him and cared 
what became of him. It was from a very full 
heart that a prayer of gratitude went up to the 
great God and Father of us all Who has made 
all things beautiful, and given us the power to 
see their beauty. oe ae 


Not for Country only.—‘‘ What we look for, 
work for, pray for—is a nation where class 
shall be bound to class by the fullest participa- 
tion in the treasure of the one life; where the 
members of each group of workers shall find in 
their work the development of their characters 
and the consecration of their powers; where 
each citizen shall know and be strengthened by 
the knowledge that he labours not for himself 
only, nor for his family, nor for his country, 
but for God.”—B. F. Wrstcorr. 
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Just 


By EDWIN GALE 


HEN barely old enough, Ronald Bruce’s 
drunken widowed mother made her 
son seek work in the great woollen 

mills of Menzies and Co., Tyneton. There 
the lad’s duties included the stencilling of 
certain marks upon the bales ere they left the 
building. 

Once, whilst high upon a stack of bales, the 
pile swayed in an alarming manner. Glancing 
down, Ronald saw young Kenneth Menzies, 
the son and heir of the millowner—a lad about 
his own age, by the way—playing a mis- 
chievous prank by thoughtlessly rocking the 
pile on which he was working. 

In a flash Ronald sensed danger. Releasing 
his hold-he jumped, and seizing Kenneth, just 
pushed him clear of the swaying mass as it 
crashed to the ground. 

When Ronald Bruce awoke to consciousness 
he was in a hospital bed, suffering agonies from 
what eventually proved to be a permanent 
injury to his back. His days of hard manual 
labour were over. 

Later, in gratitude for saving his son’s life, 
Kenneth’s father not only paid for Ronald to 
attend the same public school as Kenneth, but 
also made a small (often ill-spent) allowance 
to the lad’s mother. 

At school the two boys became real pals, and 
when school-days ended, a place was found for 
Ronald in the firm’s ledger department. 

Temperamentally, however, the two young 
fellows appeared to be in striking contrast ; 
Ronald’s quiet, steady demeanour, fostered, 
doubtless, by his injury, being markedly 
different from Kenneth’s “fast ’’ and careless 
abandon. Often Ronald had oecasion again 
to act the “ reseuer ”’ in Kenneth’s not always 
commendable ways. 

Strictly speaking, however, both were typical 
young men of the world. Kenneth, it is true, 
was the child of many apparently unanswered 
prayers, whilst Ronald too knew nothing of 
that secret by which a young man could cleanse 
his way. 

Both were members of the “ Genial”’ club, a 
place of doubtful reputation in Tyneton, and 
the time came when Kenneth was more often 
to be found there than at the mills. Then it 
was that some of the work-people began to 
shake their heads suggestively, and hinted 
something about a son “ throwing away with a 
shovel what a father had gathered with a rake.” 
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Pals 


One morning all Tyneton was thrown into 
a state of consternation at the news that 
Kenneth’s father had been found dead in bed, 
“Heart trouble” was the doctor’s verdict. 
“* More like broken heart,” said others. 


So % * * 


The townsfolk will never forget the wonderful 
revival that seemed to have its beginning on _ 
the oceasion of the memorial service for the late __ 
respected millowner. 

Various places of worship began to «be 
thronged with people moved to humble peni- 
tence for sin, and seeking for forgiveness at the — 
Cross of Christ. 

The movement touched rich and poor alike 
and about a week after the body of his father 
had been laid to rest, Kenneth Menzies sudden 
declared to Ronald his intention of going to 
what all this talk of religion was about. 

Truth to tell, Kenneth had that day received — 
a great shock from the firm’s auditors, a 
something of remorse smote him that during 
his father’s last illness he had not proved more — 
trustworthy in regard to the affairs entrusted — 
to him. . gi 

Meeting Ronald by appointment, the t 
entered the place of worship just as some ¢ 
with consecrated voice began to sing : . 


“Jesus! and shall it ever be 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee ? 
Ashamed of Thee! Whom angels praise, — 
Whose glory shines through endless days.” 


The preacher spoke of every man’s need of 
Saviour from sin. A wonderful hush fell. 
Eternal issues were in the balance. But 
Spirit of God was surely at work, and soon 
response to an appeal for acceptance and pu 
confession of Christ the only Salvation, p 
began to leave their seats and move qu 
to the Communion rail. ee 
A feeling of impulse to do likewise s 
Kenneth. He actually rose, but at 
moment Ronald clutched his coat, and wh 
something about not being so foolish, 
brief instant he wavered: then as he 1 
his seat, the voice of the singer was added > 
stirring appeal of the minister as again the 
rang out : Eee 
“Ashamed of Jesus? Yes, I may, — 
When I’ve no guilt to wash away ; 
No fears to quell; no good to crave, 
And no immortal soul to save.” 


Just Pals 


Later Kenneth and Ronald reached for their 
hats. Outside the building the only words 
exchanged were ‘ Good night.” 

* * * * 
instead of Ronald going straight to his 
unattractive home, he looked in at the ‘‘ Genial.” 
What happened there will best be explained by 
saying that he had to be sent home in a taxi 
when closing time came. 

As for Kenneth, he had not proceeded far 
from the church door when he heard some one 
weeping pitifully. He stopped and dimly 


discerned in a dark doorway the form of a 
woman. 

“Oh, if God will only save me!” she was 
“ He’s saving lots of folk in Tyneton. 


moaning. 


The appeal was irresistible. Ronald Bruce fell on his face to the ground frien 
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. . . He wanted to save Master Kenneth to- 
night. . . . But my son interfered. God have 
mercy upon me. I’ve been a poor mother to 
train up a son who would do a thing like that ! 
. . . A poor miserable drunkard. . . . That’s 
what lam. God have mercy upon me!” 

Kenneth stood awkwardly by the weeping 
woman for a moment. He had no idea that 
any one had seen Ronald holding him back 
when he wanted to go forward to that Com- 
munion rail. Evidently the poor woman had 
rushed from the church because of what she saw. 
And now the Spirit of God was working even in 
this sad bit of broken earthenware. He did an 
unusual thing. People often do, at such times 
as were being experienced in Tyneton just now. 
Taking the woman’s hand in his 
own, he commenced to lead her back 
to the church. 

“Let’s both go and settle it to- 
gether, Mrs. Bruce,” he said quietly. 
And at sight of the young millowner 
leading his chum’s mother down the 
church aisle, people hardly knew 
whether to pray, praise, or weep. 
Eventually they did all three, for 
that night two more souls were 
added to the kingdom of God. 

The next morning Kenneth was 
almost struck dumb with amazement 
upon discovering that Ronald had 
decamped with two hundred pounds 


of the firm’s money! Sin was 
stronger than temperament ! 
* *% % 


A year passed. The bright sun- 
shine penetrated with myriad golden 
bars the beautiful woods skirting 
Tyneton. 

Thanks to his change of heart, 
Kenneth had succeeded in restoring 
prosperity to the mills, and now, as 
he happened to be tramping the 
woods, his mind as usual dwelt much 
upon Ronald. He had recently in- 
serted a loving appeal in the “ per- 
sonal”? column of a London paper. 
It was but a vain hope that 
Ronald would see it and return. 
Ever the consciousness that he had, 
in a measure, contributed to his 
former chum’s lapse, urged a 
prayerful interest on his _ behalf. 
He yearned for the soul of his 
d. 


Just Pals 


A footfall sounded behind him. 
he could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“Ronald!” he gasped, gripping the young 
fellow’s hand. ... ‘‘Man enough to come 
back ! ” 

A little squirrel darted past, breaking the 
tenseness. 

“Yes,”’ said the wanderer quietly: “‘ I’ve 
come to face the music. It’s been flames to my 
spirit for the past year. But I’m ready for the 
police, and : 

Here great sobs shook Ronald’s form. 
he could resume, however, he went on : 

“Twas your advertisement, Kenneth, that 
broke me completely. I—I thought za 

‘“ Never mind what you thought, Ronald,” 
interrupted Kenneth tenderly. ‘‘ Listen to 
me, old chum. You saved my life once, and 
[—well—I ought to have known better than to 


Turning, 


When 


have led you into much that was harmful for 
the both of us. Never mind about the money, 

. Confess all about that to Jesus. Seek His 
forgiveness. He’s saved my soul, Ronald. 
We've been pals in most things. Why not in 
this? And if our past is forgiven, we—we 
can be just pals still, and step out afresh. You 
dear old chap, let it be my turn to help rescue 
you now.” 

The appeal was irresistible. Ronald Bruce 
fell on his face to the ground, and as Kenneth 
Menzies yearningly looked on, he heard a cry 
from his chum that he knew would be music 
in heaven. 

* 


* * * 
To-day in Tyneton another name is added to 
the great woollen mills, and many rejoice that 
Menzies, Bruce and Co., spells all that is clean 
in commerce and true in religion. 


If we have made it easier to be sinful ; 
If we have made it harder to be good : 
If by our so-called Christian-living hindered 
The Christ of God from being understood ,— 


If we have never held a soul from stumbling, 
Or raised one trampled spirit from the mire ; 
If in the deafening ear no music sounded 
That woke the callous soul to high desire : 


Then, what is life for us but time for wasting 
Upon ourselves the wealth that we should give ? 


Oh shame! unmoved to watch our needy 
brothers, 

Then fold our hands and say—‘‘ Thank God, we 
live!” 


If we have fed the famished from love’s garner, 
And sent him strengthened to the Father’s feet ; 
If we have met the thirsty at time’s fountain, 
And in His Name made bitter waters sweet ;— 


If we have fanned faith’s spark to glowing ember 
In some cold dying heart and brought it back ;— 
What will it matter when our task is ended, 

If blood-drops mark like His our life-long track ! 


Shall we not find within His highest heaven, 
The harvest we have sown through blinding 
tears ¢ 
Shall not eternal treasure recompense us, 
For that we counted loss through mortal years ¢ 
Bessizs W. RuMsByY 
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Honour and Hats 


Ls ARY JAYNE, you didn’t!” 

M “Didn't what ?”” Mary retorted. 

“Sell Miss Sparks the green hat.”’ 

“ That’s exactly what I did do, and it meant 
some real selling, too! I’m going to strike for 
a raise on the strength of it. It isn’t everybody 
that can sell two five-guinea hats in one day. 
What’s the matter, Lucy ?” 

Lucy Tremont looked straight into Mary’s 
eyes. 

fe You know what’s the matter. That green 
hat made her look as sallow as a lemon, and the 
black one was so becoming! She wanted it, 
too, only you talked her out of it.” 

“ I most certainly did, and it was worth doing, 
considering the two guineas’ difference in price.”’ 

“Tf it had been fifty guineas’ difference, it 
still would have been expensive.” 

“How do you make that out?” Mary was 

angry. 
Lucy looked at her pleadingly. ‘ Because 
she won’t be satisfied, and we may lose her 
custom, And all for two guineas! Besides, 
it doesn’t seem honest. We ought to try to 
make people take the things that suit them best, 
regardless of the price. It’s the honour of it, 
Mary, don’t you see ?” 

“ Of course I don’t ! *” Mary answered tartly. 
Then she giggled. ‘‘There’s a customer for 
you ; go and work out your theories on her, I 
wish you luck!” 

Lucy turned, and her heart sank. The 
customer was stout and florid—a hard person to 
fit. But Lucy went forward at once: that the 
girls behind her were laughing made it easier, 


It was cruel to laugh at any one who looked 
like that ! 

The hour that followed was unpleasant, for 
besides being difficult to suit the customer was 
slow and undecided. But at last she ordered 
the hat that Lucy had wanted her to buy. It 
cost a guinea and a half. ° 

“An hour’s work for a guinea and a half!” 
said Mary afterwards. “‘ You are a_ record- 
breaker | ” 

As the days passed Lucy sometimes wondered 
whether Mary were not right. Certainly it 
seemed as if she herself got all the difficult and 
cheap customers. ‘ But if they’re hard to find 
becoming hats for, they need some one to help 
them all the more,” she thought sturdily. 

. Then one day a handsome, well-dressed woman 
entered. Mary hurried forward. The customer 
looked at her keenly. 

“A friend of mine bought a hat here last 
week. It is the most becoming one she has had 
for years. I should like to have the same young 
lady—Miss Tremont—wait upon me. If she 
is busy, I'll sit down until she is at leisure.” 

But Lucy was not busy. She came forward 
astonished but, as always, eager to help. The 
customer wanted several hats, it seemed ; her 
purchases at the end of half an hour amounted 
to over twenty guineas, 

“And thank you for your patience, Miss 
Tremont,” she said as she was going out. “I 
shall take pleasure in recommending my friends 
to you.” 

“ Well, some people do have all the luck!” 
Mary cried. 


Life 


NE bright May morning, now many years 
ago, a country lad was being driven 
from his old home to the station on his 

way to take up a situation in London. This 
situation had been procured for him by the 
kindness of his old schoolmaster, with whom 
he had maintained friendship, and from whom 
he received wise counsels for many years 
following. A gentleman, who was in the habit 
of visiting the school occasionally, on hearing 
that the lad was shortly leaving for London, 
told him that when he left home he should call 
on him, and he would present him with a book. 

At that period, “ Parliamentary trains ” 
were in vogue, one up and one down each 
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day ; the carriage seats were plain boards with 
straight backs, and to travel by them one had 
to rise early and return late. Thus, on this 
early morning, on passing the gentleman’s 
house the lad stopped and rang the bell. He 
had to ring twice before the gentleman himself 
came in his dressing-gown, and seemed surprised 
and perhaps somewhat annoyed at being dis- 
turbed at so early an hour. But nevertheless 
he went back into the house and brought back 
a book and gave it to the lad. 

The title of that book was Life. The lad 
took it to London and entered upon his situa- 
tion, but is unable to say what impression, if any, 
the contents of that book made upon his future 


Life 


life. The title, however, has, on many an 
occasion, even to later life, suggested to him 
deep and high thought, and thought that has 
largely influenced him, 

The lad on his first Sunday in London was 
taken by a companion to a Bible Class, and in 
connection with that class he was brought 
under religious influences that have made his 
life, if not a perpetual song, yet a bright and 
useful one that now, at a great age, he can 
look back upon, in spite of much that was 
unsatisfactory, with gratitude and joy. 

And as, in the course of nature, he must soon 
pass into the great unseen, with these memories 
still fresh upon him, he desires to pass on to 
others, and especially to the young among us, 
the consideration of this great, this supreme 
question of Lire, thus brought before him, both 
as to what it is, and what it means. 


Wuat 1s Lire ? 


Who can fully answer that question? We 
live, we move, we speak, walk, think, play, pray. 
What is it that enables us to do all this and 
much more? No man who has yet lived can 
say. It has been called ‘‘a mode of action,” 
“a system of animal nature,’ “a power to 
move and do the actions of life,’ ‘the vital 
principle in men and animals,’ and so on; 
‘but, after all, life remains a deep mystery. As 
one writer has said, “ Life has not yet yielded 
up its secret to human inquiry.” 

Great efforts have been made to originate 
life, but all such experiments have been fruitless. 
It has been proved that only that which is 
actually alive can produce life. 


Wuat LIFE MEANS 


One definition of life is “ a power to move and 
do the actions of life.” This is literally true, 
but we must remember that not all that moves 
has life or has the power of life, The invisible 
electrons in the atom move rapidly in their 
little orbits, the vast suns that twinkle in the 
sky at night, our earth itself, all move in 
regular order, but they possess no will-power 
of themselves. They do not move because they 
wish to, but because they must. 

But human life, with all its mystery and all 
its limitations, is capable of thought, of doing 
a thing or not doing it, as it pleases. Every 
human being possesses this power—shall we 
say, inembryo? But when applied, as far as 
intellect and skill can apply it, what wonders 
it has wrought ! 
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In many ways some men have blessed the — 
world by their painstaking discoveries, the 
results of which have brought untold happiness — 
to millions of their fellow-creatures. What — 
shall we say of those noble heroes who have, for " 
the sake of truth, faced the gibbet, the stake, 
the dungeon, the sword, and bought for us, often — 
at the price of their blood, the liberties which © 
in this land we enjoy to-day ? = 


“Lives of good men all remind us a 
We-should make our lives sublime ; a : 
And, departing, leave behind us ; 


Footprints in the sands of time.” 


But if the world has been blessed by the tives | 
of such men as these, alas! there are and have — 
been a vast multitude who have laid aside 
every principle of righteousness, and given 4 
themselves over to selfishness, pride, lust, and _ 
all the forces of evil. Instead of becoming a 
blessing to others, they have been a curse. 

But not all are so deeply plunged into the 
morass as these; many there are who are, as 
it were, hesitating, undecided and therefore in — 
a place of danger. Early examples, teaching, — 
and other influences may for a time keep them _ 
back, but visible and invisible enemies are a 
work to seek their destruction. Unless the 
grace of God interpose, the life is wrecked, a 
the downward course pursued which — 
end in worldly disgrace and eternal ruin. 
any such we would cry, “Halt! Consi 
your ways. Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
die ?”’ F 


Reau Lire 


“T want to see life.” How many a yo 
how many others no longer youthful, have 
this! How many have sought the ki 
life which they mean, and have found 
“There is a way that seemeth right unto at 
but the end thereof are the ways of d 
Sosaid the wisemanofold. 

But what is meant by real life? Do 
mean that we have no pleasure, no money 
society, no laughter or relaxation? F 
it. It means just the opposite. Instead 
false happiness that many profess to 
these things, there is that which is not 
but lasting, not merely apparent b 
Once more the wise man said, “ Her w 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace.” a 

Let us remember that there is One 
eye searches the secrets of all hearts, and _ 
Whom nothing is hid. And the hearts 
men are described in the words, “‘ The h 


Life 


deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked.”’ Who believes this ? Only those who 
have found it true. Again we are told, * All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” But although man has become estranged 
from God by his sin, and thus forfeited all 
claim upon His mercy, yet God has not for- 
gotten him nor left him to His own righteous 
indignation. The whole revealed word of 
God displays to us that He is compassionate, 
patient, forgiving, and “ waiting to be gracious.” 
It declares, “* Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for He wil! abun- 
dantly pardon.” 

Here is the road by which a sinful man 
may return to God. Here is that which alone 
satisfies the soul. But there is a wide gulf 
between man’s way and God’s way of return 
to Him. Man’s way is, “Do the best you 
can and God will do the rest.” God’s way is 
in Christ alone, not only as our example, but 
as the One who frees us, both from the guilt 
and dominion of sin. He “ suffered for sins, 
the Just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God.” All other ways are false and mis- 
leading, but this is the way of life. ‘‘ God was 


in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
Christ Himseif declared, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life, no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me” (John xiv. 6) And He 
also declares, “Him that cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out.’’ Here is real life 
indeed, that can never end. 

What does all this imply ? It implies that 
the men and women who look to and truly 
believe in Christ for acceptance with God, only 
begin to live when they turn their backs on the 
world, and cast themselves on the mercy of 
God in Christ. Before this there was death in 
the soul. No man, no angel, can bring life out 
of death, but God can and will, and has done 
by His grace over and over again. His Holy 
Spirit is able so to reveal the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s redeeming work on the Cross, that who- 
soever receive this truth in child-like simplicity. 
become “born again ”’ into a new life, and are 
“translated into the Kingdom of God’s dear 
Son.” In this way then let us realise the truth 
as embodied in the stirring words of Newman: 

*“ Rouse then, my fainting soul, and play the man, 

And through each waning span 

Of life and thought that still has to be trod 

Prepare to meet thy God.” 


C. Forp 


The Gipsy Camp 
From a photograph by J. M. Clement 
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Chinese Customs 


By L. B. PAULL 


BOUT twelve years ago the Imperial 
High Commissioner of China was sent 
to Europe on a diplomatic mission, or, 

as he puts it, was ‘exiled among the Devils 
of the Ocean.’’ When he returned he wrote a 
book which he politely entitled, The Devils of 
the Ocean. The book was full of unconscious 
humour, for while we are pitying the ignorance 
of the Chinese he is still more impressed with our 
ignorance and folly. Few Englishmen, probably, 
would be able to read the opening sentences 
without a smile. 

“The Devils of the Ocean have overturned 
all the rules of rank and respect. On a narrow 
pavement the man always gives way to the 
inferior creature. A husband allows his wife 
to walk side by side with him, and nobody 
laughs. He may even carry her parcels for her, 
and nobody mocks. And this is not all. Men 
wait at table till the women are seated, and then 
sit beside them and show them all sorts of 
attentions. I have even seen a man serve his 
wife at meals before his own father. It seems 
as though the Devils of the Ocean have taken a 
mischievous pleasure in adapting in everything 
the opposite of our customs. Those who read 
what I am about to write will hardly believe 
me ; but I shall tell the exact truth.” 

As I have written about Foot-binding in these 
articles, I will quote once more from His Imperial 
Highness, 

“The feet of the Devils of the Ocean are 
enormous. This shows that their race is less 
fine and less pure in breed than ours.” 

When we English read a book like that it 
causes us amusement, but no resentment. We 
turn over its pages and say, “ How funny!” 
and then close the book and probably forget it 
altogether. But that is not the attitude one 
can adopt in China, for they deeply resent any 
disregard that is shown towards their manners 
and customs. When a mistake is made they 
refuse to believe that it is made in ignorance ; 
they always look upon it as an intentional 
slight. 

This makes the case of the missionary a very 
hard one. He goes out with only love in his 
heart for the people for whose sake he has given 
up home and country. The language with all 
its stupendous difficulties must be conquered, 
but before that is done he knows that there is 
another that can be used—the language of love 
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and courtesy and consideration. While he j 
bringing that into play to the very best of 
ability, however, he finds himself constan 
tripping and stumbling through the netwe 
of customs which he is so often unconsciou 
breaking. ee 
One day a missionary and his wife made a — 
feast for the teachers in a certain College, and _ 
their wives, about thirty in all. They issued 
invitations which were all accepts 
day dawned the weather was very lovely, 
for the occasion. Great preparations were 
made. Long tables were set on the lawn, 
shaded by very fine trees. Flowers ; 
arranged in vases, and pretty coloured papers — 
folded round the various dishes. Hot and tired, - 
the host and hostess finished their labours at 
last, then glancing at the clock they found it — 
was time for their guests to arrive. But 
nobody came. ee 
They waited for more than an hour and then — 
looked at one another in dismay. While the 
wife flitted round, covering up things as far as 
possible to keep them from the hot sun, the 
husband was saying to himself, “What have — 
we done now to offend ?” 
Fortunately just then an old missionary — 
dropped in to see them and they told him their | 
dilemma. 2 
‘But have you been to fetch them?” he 
asked. ay 
“Fetch them!” they exclaimed. “We in- 
vited them, and they said they would come; 
surely that is enough !”’ ga 
But the old missionary smiled the smile of 
superior knowledge and said, “ You must go- 
round to each house and fetch them.” oe 
This was done, but naturally with much 
delay. The great heat had done its best to 
make the food hard and unpalatable and many 
guests were too seriously offended to come at all. 
So the poor host and hostess had to see the 
things cleared away, knowing that the f ast 
had been a failure. ae 
In passing, let me point out what a remark-— 
able illustration this incident is of the phras 
one so often hears—‘‘ Unchanging China. 
In Christ’s parable of the great supper 
read: “A certain man made a great supp 
and bade many: and sent forth his serv 
at supper time to say to them that were bidd 
‘Come ; for all things are now ready.’” 


CHAPTER V 


Tuer Story Toitp 


ISS MEREDITH sat in her quiet little 
drawing-room on Sunday afternoon 
with an expression of unusual calm and 

restfulness on her face. 

She was reading, but every now and then 
she would lay down the book and look out of 
the window with a glance of expectation. 

At last, she felt, she was relieved of a burden 
which had hampered and embarrassed her 
for a long time. Don’s religious training was 
a thing entirely beyond her capability. She 
could say her own prayers, she occasionally 
read her Bible, and she went as a rule to the 
evening service in the Mission Hall, but that 
was done more as an effort of respectability 
than because she took any interest in such 
things, and she was generally so preoccupied 
in solving problems about the future of the 
child to whom she had given her heart and soul, 
that the words of the preacher went in at one 
ear and out at the other, 

But within the last few days things had 
undergone a change ; Don had asked her ques- 
tions which she had found difficult to answer, 
and she realised for the first time that his 
mind had begun to unfold and that he was a 
baby no longer. She might have found it out 
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BY E.A.Bland 


long before this if she had not wilfully shut 
her eyes to the fact in her longing to keep him 
as she had found him, helpless, unquestioning, 
and dependent on herself. Her eyes had been 
opened suddenly and she promptly shifted this 
particular responsibility on to somebody else. 

Hence the expression of calm relief on her 
face as she sat awaiting Don’s return on that 
Sunday afternoon. He would, of course, come 
back full of all that Miss Wetherby had taught 
him, and she would have no further trouble in 
this, the only matter which had as yet been a 
difficulty. 

It was a pleasant picture that she painted 
for herself. Don’s fair face, slightly tanned 
by the sun, his small, well-built figure which 
seemed to show off his Sunday clothes, in which 
she took a special pride, and many another 
point in which she saw his superiority, in her 
mind, to every other boy in Loosend, were 
all gone over and catalogued with supreme 
satisfaction, and she closed her eyes and leaned 
back in her chair to enjoy her happy train of 
thought. 

Presently the gate clicked, and she started 
up. 
Pho on the face of the earth was the dis- 
reputable-looking little gutter-snipe who was 
coming to the door and had the impudence to 
wave his hand to her after the fashion of her 
own boy? Nannie’s eyes almost started out 
of her head as she stared at him. Clothes 
covered with dust, his cap in his hand and a 
mop of fair hair tousled as if he had only just 
got out of bed. One eye half-closed and a dab 
of something that looked uncommonly like 
blood on his upper lip. Even his walk was 
different from that of her own special treasure, 
there was a triumphant march about it that 
was altogether unlike Don’s absence of self- 
consciousness. 

Yet it was Don, sure enough ! 
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The Doorstep of No. 10 


She flew to the hall-door. 

“Don!” she gasped. 

There was a light in the eye that was not 
damaged, which declared as plainly as words 
that Don was not in the least sorry for himself, 
quite the reverse, 

“We had a fight, Nannie,” he announced in 
a tone that showed he expected her to be as 
pleased as himself, ‘‘ Alf Weston and his brother 
against me and Gerald, but we licked them.”’ 

“A fight!” she exclaimed, ‘‘on Sunday 
afternoon! Didn't you go to the Bible Class ? ”’ 

“Oh yes ; it was on the way home.” 

Don was being hurried upstairs as he spoke ; 
Nannie was shaking from head to foot; her 
small charge was perplexed. 

“Do you mind, Nannie ?”’ he asked. 

She could not speak; she was energetically 
unbuttoning his little coat and peeling it off. 
Then she poured water into the basin to bathe 
his injured eye and lip. Don began to feel 
slightly abashed and felt he ought to explain 
the situation. 

“ Alf Weston said I was picked up on a door- 
step and I wasn’t respectable. Isn’t it a lie, 
Nannie ?”’ 


If Miss Meredith had been horrified before, 


it was nothing in comparison with the shock 


she received at this last announce- 
ment. The sponge dropped from 
her fingers into the basin and her 
hands hung idly at each side. 

“Tt isn’t true, is it, Nannie ?”’ he 
repeated earnestly. Miss Meredith 
could have plenty of self-control when 
it was required ; she pulled herself 
together at once, and picking up 
the sponge again, she said: 

“ Alf Weston is the worst boy in 
Loosend ; don’t mind anything he 
says, Don ; now turn your face round 
so that I may bathe this eye pro- 
perly. I don’t know what every- 
body in the Terrace will say when 
they hear you have been fighting 
on Sunday.” 

“T don’t care,”’ said Don. 

For the first time in his life, 
Nannie realised that her charge 
was really and truly a boy, with 
all the instincts she dreaded when 
she first read the letter that was 
fastened to his baby-clothes. She 
had long ago seen him throw stones 
with the peculiar art which seemed 
to be forbidden to girls, and she had 


resigned herself to the fact that it was at any rate _ 
a more or less harmless vice, but fighting—anq 
glorying in it—and now this terrible inquiry to _ 
be answered ; for though she had evaded the | 
question for the moment, she knew that it Was 
only for the present, and that the truth would — 
have to be told, most likely that very day, 
They were both somewhat silent during the — 
rest of the operations. Don’s clothes were 
carefully brushed and put on him again—happily _ 
they were not seriously injured in any way, and 
then, in the vain hope of postponing the evi] 
day, Nannie hurried down to prepare tea, 
It was a very silent meal ; n was evidently | 
suffering both in mind and body ; his right eye 
was now quite closed up and his lip was swelling 
visibly, yet it was neither of these afflictions that. 
occupied his thoughts ; he felt that he had not 
yet received the explanation he wanted. id 
Miss Meredith cleared away the tea-things, 


and then, putting her arm round the little boy, 
she led him into the drawing-room and they 
sat down together on the sofa. ds 
“Now tell me about the Bible Class,” she 
said. Sea 
“No,” said Don; “you tell me about the 
doorstep.” a 
“Never mind about the doorstep, darling, 

en | 


“No,” said Don; “ you tell me about the doorstep ” 
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Alf Weston is a bad boy, you need not mind 
anything he says.” ; 

“Was it a lie?” he asked searchingly. 

Nannie hesitated ; should she perjure herself 
for the first time in her life ? Then came the 
thought, what would Don think when he found 
in after-years that she had deceived him ? 

“ Wait until you are alittle older, Don ; wait 
until you are ten years old, and I'll promise to 
tell you then.” 

“But I want to know now,” he said very 
earnestly ; “I want to know what to say to 
Alf Weston when I see him again.” 

There was a long silence, then Miss Meredith 
said : 

“ Well, Don, I'll tell you.” 

Very simply and very tenderly she told him 
the whole story. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, “ every bit of it ?”’ 

“Yes, every bit, darling.” 

“ Does everybody know ? ” 

“I suppose so,”’ she replied reluctantly. 

There was another pause; then he rose up 
from the sofa and putting his arms round her 
neck he pressed his swollen little face lovingly 
against hers and kissed her. 

“Tl always love you very much,” he said ; 
then, as a sort of afterthought he added, “‘ but 
I hate, I hate Alf Weston.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that, Don, you mustn’t hate 
anybody ; you won't go to Heaven if you hate 


“I don’t care,” said Don. 

In vain Nannie argued with him; his face 
grew hard and he was immovable. 

He never alluded to it again; his life con- 
tinued ‘in its old course and he met the boys of 
Woodbine Terrace as usual, apparently on the 
same terms. Even Alf Weston, who, by the 
way, had received a sharp rebuke from his 
mother for having “ given away the secret to 
Don,” was not shown any open resentment, on 
the contrary, it was he who cherished a grudge 
against the two smaller boys for having worsted 
him in the fray. 

Don went regularly to the 
Gerald Wilson, and Sunday after Sunday he 
heard “the old, old story of Jesus and His 
love,” but Nannie could never draw out his 
thoughts about anything Miss Wetherby told 
him, Time went on and he soon grew too old 
for home instruction. There was a most excellent 
endowed school in Loosend, where Gerald 
Wilson and one or two of the well-to 
attended, and Miss Meredith pinched and 
scraped, denying herself every possible indul- 
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-do boys . 


gence in order to give the boy the advantages 
which she felt he ought to receive. 

Certainly Don repaid her; he was unusually 
clever and unusually ambitious. It may be 
that the cloud that hung over his past may 
have been an incentive to him to rise to the top 
of the tree in spite of it, for as the years went 
by he outdistanced other boys who were his 
contemporaries, and the problem arose in 
Nannie’s mind as to what his future ought to be. 

It seemed like a swift dream that he passed 
from childhood into boyhood and from boy- 
hood . . . Was it possible, Miss Meredith asked 
herself, that Don was passing even out of boy- 
hood ? She was conscious of the fact that 
instead of her being his protector he was rapidly 
beginning to look after her! He had reached 
the age of sixteen and had early gained a scholar- 
ship which took the burden of his education 
off her hands; he was foremost in the games 
and athletic sports, and Loosend was very 
proud of him; Nannie often thought it was 
a pity to keep him in such a narrow circle, but, 
she did not see how she could alter it. : 

As for the Sunday Class, it had long ceased 
to be one for little boys ; Miss Wetherby loved 
them too well to turn them adrift as they grew 
older, and they in their turn loved her too well to 
desert her. Some of them had taken a definite 
stand as good soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but Don was not one of these. Over and over 
again Miss Wetherby had spoken to him about 
eternity and the One Who had come “to seek 
and save that which is lost,’’ and sometimes she 
discerned a wistful expression on the young 
face, but the reserve had deepened as the years 
went by, and Miss Wetherby felt there was 
some hindrance which she could not discover. 

She had sought to lay the foundation of the 
Gospel clearly and truly; she had taught 
them that “other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ She 
had told them it was not by being good or doing 
their best that they would enter Heaven, but 
by trusting themselves soul and body to the 
finished work of the One Who “once suffered 
for sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.” 

She had warned them faithfully and truly to 
allow nothing to come between them and their 
soul’s salvation ; some had taken the warning 
and yielded themselves to the only One Who 
was able and willing to save them, but, as far 
as she knew, Don had not done so, and she 
wondered why he had not ? 

(To be continued) 


The Man who 


T was during the war that I met him, 

I at a camp in the West of England, 

He stood at the door of a hut as 
the men streamed in. Everybody 
seemed to know him, and I noticed 
that more than one face brightened 
when he said his cheery “ Hello, 
mate!” Somehow I got interested 
in him. 

The leader of the hut noticed my 
interest and remarked, “ Fine chap that ; 
you wouldn’t 
think -he had 
spent a year or 
two in prison, 
would you? Tl 
introduce you to 
him and get him 
to tell you his 
story. He’ll tell 
you, “hes “9 
miracle.” 

An hour later 
I was listening 
to one of the most 
wonderful stories 
I ever heard. 

His. €axrly 
home, he told 
me, was very 
poor. There 
were only two 
rooms in which 
a large family 
lived. His father 
was a drunkard 
who expected his 
children to turn 
out to work early 
and support him. 

When the lad 
grew up he be- 
came sick of his §& 
miserable home [} 
and of his father’s 


was a Miracle 


unkindness, and so he ran away, and 
drifted about from place to place. He 
stole, was caught, and went to gaol, 
Again and again he repeated the offence. 
Then he took to drink, and again went 
to prison. 

One day he met a girl who agreed 
to marry him if he would reform. For 
a time things went better. He got work 
and seemed to settle down. But the 


old thieving habit returned, and again 


She told him the sweet story of the Gospel 
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The Man who was a Miracle 


to prison. This made him much, for a man is soon found out in 

pantie When his first child was the Army.” i 
born he didn’t like the additional There have been millions of cases 
expense, and so he began to ill-treat like his! Jesus Christ has been saving 
his wife. sinners all through the ages. In the 
In all, he spent four years in prison. days of His flesh He was the friend 
Even the Chaplain lost heart over him. and Saviour of sinners. And He is the 
Everybody said he was incurably bad. same to-day. ‘There are many who 


He thought so him- do not seem to 
SEI ak LET US BE BETTER MEN! care about Him. 

And then _ the aia Some are too proud 
miracle happened. ie ee to acknowledge that 
It came es Saner and sweater than ny yet. sae! are af 
through an old lady | et us ‘be better men! nd some do no 
who had BO re ge eae tae het wn know know how to rid 
him and who began | fnusbe bur nal themselves of the 
to take an interest | The labour we'do is a work worth while bondage of their 
in him. She told Pe een vs ak eat sin. But every man 
him about the love ee ee ee ome et |) hand «woman who 
of Jesus for sinners. issn has trusted Jesus 
Pe Ue ita foal ee om Weigand toward the lisht, Christ for deliver- 
fun of it. He really Rather than wedded to human might. | ance from evil has 
did not understand ~ found in very truth 


it, for he had never opened a Bible in that He makes new men and women of 

his life, not even at the prison service. them. 

Religion meant absolutely nothing to Are you in the grip of some deadly 

him. He thought it was a badge of habit of sin? Then you really can 

respectability, and how could he wear be free. You, too, may be a miracle, 

it? for Fesus saves to the uttermost all who 
But the old lady kept rubbing it in come to Him. 

that “‘ Christ Jesus came into the world F. C. SPURR 

to save sinners.” She told him the 

sweet story of the Gospel until he —__— 

became hungry to know it for himself. 

And one day he fell on his knees and God is Love.—There is no hate in God. He 

prayed airs God, I’ve been a beast, loves you. He does not desire to punish you— 

make me a good man: you’ve done it He desires to save you. You need have no fear 

for fellows as bad as me 3; doit for me.” ‘ve the fear of your own wrong-doing ; the fear 
ba man who told me this story was ity ie on eau may do aes ila acre 

a S well-built man, getting on for S Ww 0 your sim, uteven so the 


door of life is open. One can hear in the garden 

fifty. For more than ten years he had of God the aie of the fountain of cleansing. 

been a sincere Christian. The leader Come back to God; come back to Christ. Walk 

of the hut told me that his story was in the ways of obedience. Set your mind to 

known amongst the men of the camp learn the higher lessons of human helpfulness ; 
3 


& and,” he added, eT: te respected epg into God, whose best and truest name 


here by everybody, and that means W. E. Burnerr 


a ar nA ies 


* If .Glarist, fe not Risen ” 


N a book called The Echpse of Faith, 
a lawyer imagines that some 
powerful hand has wiped the 
influence of Christ out of the world, 
as some hand wipes the chalk writing 
from the blackboard of the school- 
room. ‘The author represents himself 
as going into his library to discover that 
every vestige of Christ’s life and words 
has disappeared. 

He opens his law books, but the legal 
safeguards protecting children in the 
poorhouses, the orphans, the chimney 
sweeps, the boys in the coal-mines, the 
poor in tenements, the slaves every- 
where, have all disappeared, leaving 
paragraphs blank in some law books, 
with here and there whole pages, and 
indeed entire chapters, entirely blank, 
until what is left is meaningless. 

Alarmed, he turned to his books of 
art, and where the “ Transfiguration ” 
had been he found a blank page ; and to 
the picture galleries, but instead of the 
great religious paintings of famous 
artists he found only empty frames. 

Turning again to the greatest poems 
of Dante and Milton, of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and Browning, he found 
nothing but empty leaves, with the 
number of the page at the top. Having 
long loved architecture his thoughts 
flew to St. Paul’s, to Westminster 
Abbey and other famous churches, and 
lo! nothing remained there but great 
cellars, for when the Cross went the 
buildings fashioned in the form of that 
Cross perished also. 

And then it was that he realised that 
if Christ had never been, the schools, 
the hospitals, the beautiful philan- 
thropies, the missions, so beneficent 
in their influence at home and abroad, 
would all perish as if shaken down by 
some earthquake. Then this lawyer 


cried out that he would not want 
live at all in a world where Christ ha 
never been. Be 
If Christ be not risen, our faith is vair 
and Christianity is a fraud and a del 
sion. But the influence of Christ iz 
the world to-day shows that He 
alive. The Resurrection is the even 
that crowns the Crucifixion with glory 
Jesus Christ was declared to be th 
Son of God with power by ! 
Resurrection from the dead. And - 
was that great fact that transformed 
disciples, and gave them a message 
the world and to all ages full of rene 
ing and quickening power. The wo 
to-day cannot fully measure the obli 
tion it is under to Him Whose 
ings were authenticated by His Re 
rection from the dead. — eae 
And if in the great outside world the 
Resurrection counts for so much in it 
quickening and inspiring power, i 
quite as powerful in our own experi 
It is the power that brought again from 
the dead our Divine and ever-living” 
Saviour that dwells in believing souls, 
The new birth is one of its results: 
the ascent from “ glory to glory,” 
as by the Spirit of the Lord, is guarar 
teed by it, and the final victory ov 
death and the grave to all whose | 
is hidden with Christ in God is p 
beyond all doubt. ee 
For it is He Who liveth and was 
and is alive for evermore, Who 
to every believer, ‘‘ Because I live ye 
shall live also.” f 
Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and man shall not die. 
Vain were the terrors that gathered around 
And short the dominion of death and the 
He burst from the fetters of darkness that | 
} Raspigudent in glory to live and to save 


Loud was the chorus of angels on high— 
The Saviour hath risen, arid man shall not die. 
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* Pve nearly finished, Polly,” he said 
1 Jor transmission by Canadian and Newfoundland Magazine Post 


Registered at the General Post Office, London 


thank you for the admirable way 

you and Mr. Cole have served us, 
always. Mrs. Matthews particularly wished 
me to say how pleased she had always been with 
everything—especially your delicious lard. We 
shall think about it sometimes in America, I 
know.” 

“Thank you very much, miss, I’m sure. 
And I know how greatly we shall miss your 
custom.” 

A careless nod and smile from the fashionably 
dressed girl, then the clanging of the quaint 
old shop bell, and Mrs. Cole was alone—her 
bright blue eyes a little dim, her rather pale 
lips quivering slightly. 

‘Another customer gone—and such a good 
one, too,”’ she half whispered. ‘‘ Oh dear, how 
am I to tell Jesse ?” 

She looked around the quaint little shop in 
which she and her husband had worked together 
for so many, many years on a modest, but quite 
thriving, pork industry. But competition 
against big stores and pork businesses with 
large capital behind them, as well as the vast 
burden of heavy taxation, were making matters 
increasingly difficult for small businesses such 
as theirs, 

Of course they were not, by any means, the 
only people feeling the pinch. There were 
many others equally hard hit, but struggling 
along to keep going—and pay their way. 

If they could do that, these days, it was some- 
thing for which to be truly thankful—oh 
yes. A little flicker of her usual sweet smile 
returned to the pale face. There was always 
something to be thankful for—but, oh dear, 
Jesse was becoming increasingly hard to con- 
vince on that great point. 

She looked lingeringly around the shop 


Ww good-morning, Mrs. Cole, and 
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again; and settled her old dusty straw hat more 
securely on her white head. Then she re- 
pinned the large cameo brooch at the neck of 
her green bodice, with work-worn hands that 
trembled as she sought vainly for a means to 
break this latest piece of bad news to Jesse— 
now busy in the garden, cutting sage to hang 
in bunches and dry for the sausages and faggots, 

There was never much in the long and quaint 
shop window, with its square panes, to acquaint 
the casual passer-by with the impression that 
herein resided a hard-working little man and 
wife who had always endeavoured to give every 
satisfaction to any customer Providence was 
good enough to send them, 

Upon this particular morning there were a — 
few packets of tea in one corner, a plate contain- 
ing half a brawn, a large tin of richly browned 
balls, known as “faggots”? (and tremendous 
favourites of many a taxi-driver at the station 
rank a little farther down the grey, dusty street), 
a large brown crock of lard; while hanging © 
on the steel rod above were three or four pieces 
of pork, a small string of sausages, and some 
dried choppers and pieces of bacon. How 
many times had this plucky little woman 
proudly affirmed that they did all their own 
curing and drying, made their own _lard, 
sausages, brawn—‘ everything quite home- 
made, my dear.” 

Yes, and satisfied their customers. They 
came again—and in the end became “reg’lar,” — 
that, surely, was the best proof of good serving! — 

But times were changing—and the price of 
pigs had been so crippling. It was well-nigh 
impossible to make a pig pay—and the pigs 
they bought were not the large kind. That 
made it all the harder. z 

“ Still,” with a brave sigh, “we can but do 
our best ’—this to another customer only that — 
very morning seeking for sympathy on the high — 
price of commodities. 

Mrs. Cole had beautiful sympathy. No one 
appealed to her in vain. They looked in her 
sweet, smiling blue eyes, and watched her pale 
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lips curve upwards in that cheerful smile of 
hers—and went out of her shop feeling all the 
better for the little chat, while she had busily 
weighed up lard or sausages, or brawn, or pork, 
or dived her hand down in that big pickling 
barrel, to the right of those shelves containing 
paper bags and bunches of drying onions and 
herbs ; beneath which stood a small red desk 
containing a fat-sided pot of ink, a file of 
account books, and a well-worn ledger. 

It was an easy shop to “take in” and 
remember—though a customer would mostly go 
away with quite a vague impression of the shop, 
but a lasting and firm remembrance of that 
little smiling white-haired woman with her 
straw hat and cameo brooch pinned in the 
high collar of a tight-fitting bodice. 

She now made her way out into the passage, 
through the red-brick kitchen, to the back door 
opening on to the long, narrow length of garden 
with its fine view of the grey cathedral, its 
spire pointing upwards to the blue sunshiny 
sk 
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A long border of old-gold, orange and saffron 
marigolds blazed a welcome to her, and she 
watched a huge, velvet-jacketed bumble-bee 
lift itself heavily from the heart of one bloom 
to another. Then she looked up, and a bright 
light of determination and courage flashed over 
her face. 

Jesse was straightening his back, his healthily 
red face redder from stooping over the big 
bushes. 

“T’ve nearly finished, Polly,” he said. “1 
think we’ve more sage this year than we’ve 
ever had.” 

“Yes, I thought so the other day, Jesse. 
And the leaf is so fine, too.” 

“Yes, it is, Did you want me in the shop ? ” 

“No, dear. I’ve only come to say what 
might seem bad news, but I don’t think it will 
be. If one thing stops there’s always another 
way shown.” 

“ What is it, Polly ? ” 

searching his wife’s face. 
_ “Why, Mrs. Matthews’ niece has just been 
in to cancel their orders. They go to America 
next week, all in a hurry—indefinitely—they’ve 
let their house. She was very nice—said how 
pleased they’d been with all we’d done—— ” 

The old man threw out his hands in a gesture 
of dismay. 

“Another customer 
one, too. Oh, Polly 

_ Don’t take on, Jesse,” placing her hand on 
his arm, her eyes bravely smiling into his dis- 


with eyes anxiously 


gone—and such a good 
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mayed ones; “we shall get another in their 
place, I know we shall.” 

“'That’s what you said about the Graveses, 
but we didn’t; and the Tuckers, but—— ” 

“No, perhaps not regular ones—but we had 
casuals, Jesse,” firmly—‘‘and don’t you re- 
member ?—we took more the week the Graveses 
gave out—and, after all, casuals don’t owe.” 

He turned away, however, and her hand 
fell to her side. 

“It doesn’t seem any good trying,” he said, 
as if to himself, “‘ the harder we try to get along, 
the worse things get-—— ”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, Jesse—we’ve so much 
to be thankful for. We have health cd 

He gave a gesture of impatience. 

“Don’t, Polly,” he said. “ You always say 
that. What’s the good of it, if we’re wearing 
ourselyes out and only succeeding in making 
ends meet 

“Oh, but we have sufficient, Jesse—and we 
do manage to pay our way S 

“And that’s all,” he exclaimed bitterly, 
“that’s all—after all these years of working 
—and nothing to show for them. Look at all 
those others who made their pile, and go about 
in their motors—and have anything and every- 
thing they want. We're still where we started 
forty years ago—worse, in fact, for that last © 
lot of taxes took every available ha’penny.” 

“Yes, I know, Jesse, but we had it to the last 
ha’penny to pay.” 

A grim smile flitted over his face, and he 
peered at her from beneath the peak of his 
cap. 
‘I never knew such a woman as you, Polly !”’ 
he exclaimed. “TI believe you’d find some- 
thing to be thankful for in anything.”’ 

“I believe I can always try to,” she said, 
with a quivering little laugh; “it’s best that 
way—and there’s the shop bell. I expect I 
Shall sell out——”’ over her shoulder, as she 
re-entered the house. 

His face looked not so stern as it might have 
done, as he followed her through to the shop. 

A tall, thin woman in shabby black was 
purchasing some faggots. 

“I expect you get a good sale for em,” she 
remarked, as Mrs. Cole dug the knife under- 
neath and scooped out a row of four to deposit 
in a bag. 

“Oh yes, very. They go so quickly.” 

“You only have ’em for sale particular days, 
I suppose.”’ 

“Thursdays and Fridays,” with a bright 
smile. 
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“Thank you. I'll remember that,” tired 
eyes lighting up; “nice little shop yours is. 
Good morning.” 

‘There’s another customer, Jesse,” 
ear-ring of a bell clanged swayingly. 

‘* A small enough one ‘! 

“Never mind. 
Little fishes aresweet,’’ | 
with a chuckle. 

“Remember the one 
we've lost,” he said 
grumpily, “two 
pounds of lard a week, 
many pork orders, and 
two dried choppers a 
fortnight—not reckon- 
ing the sausages and 
occasional pieces of | 
bacon.” | 

** Well, we had that 
for quite a nice time 
—now we'll be on the look-out for our new 
customers,” gaily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“All right, Polly,” he said, with a bitter 
slowness, as though thinking out each word 
with deliberation to drive facts home to her, 
little dreaming how each word fell hard as a 
hammer blow, unconsciously testing the bright 
armour of her beautiful faith ; ‘‘ you think we 
shall get on and easily make up for all these 
losses? I don’t. T’ve got beyond thinking 
that. People who try and keep honest don’t 
get any help from God or man—— ” 

“Oh, Jesse, don’t say that. Don’t say any 
more, or you'll be sorry for it, I know you 


as the 


GOD NEVER FAILS | 


Be not anxious or distressed, 

On God’s words of Promise rest ; 
As yoy tread life’s changeful road, 
Cast on Him each heavy load. 


As you seek His kingdom yet, 
Naught you need will He forget ; 
As you try His works to do, 
Merecies past will He renew. 


Lift your eyes in faith above, 
Trust your Heavenly Father’s love ; 
And for one thing watchful be, 
That His will be done in thee. 


will. It’s only just now you feel bitter—but it 
won’t last. There will be a way out—there 
always is.”’ 

* But it will come too late.” 

‘ No, Jesse, never,” earnest hand on his arm ; 
“this is a test for us, don’t you see? It’s 
according to how we 
take them that God 
finds out how we've 
been living. What’s 
| the good of faith if we 
_ don’t feel its strength 
| 


when we most need it ? 
We’ve got to feel it 
first, and then we get 
our help after. But we 
must have our faith 
first. 
our Lord’s way. He 
always found out how 
much faith people 
had before He healed or helped them—and I 
have so prayed that we might have that faith.” 
Her eyes, sweet and appealing, met his. ‘‘ Oh, 
Jesse,’ she went on, ‘“ don’t let us dwell on our 
losses—let’s only count our gains.” 

“ Four-penn’orth of faggots,’’ he muttered, but 
the grimness and bitterness had gone out of his 
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voice, and his wife’s smile was beautiful to see. 
‘Well, that’s one, and a beginning for the 


new customers. And,’’—she glanced at the 
window, where a lady was looking in at the 
pieces of pork ; then she stepped out of sight, 


That’s always — 
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but the ear-ring commenced to sway—‘‘here 


comes another one. 
wonderful ? ” 


My Life is but a Weaving 


My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me; 

I may but choose the colours— 
He worketh steadily. 

Full oft He weaveth sorrow, 
And I, in foolish pride, 

Forget He sees the upper 
And I the under side. 


I choose my strands all golden, 
And wail for woven stars ; 
J murmur when the pattern 
Is set in blurs and mars, 
I cannot yet remember 
Whose hands the shuttle guide, 
And that my stars are shining 
Upon the upper side. 


I choose my threads all crimson, 
And wait for flowers to bloom ; 
For warp and woof to blossom ; 
Upon that mighty loom. 
Full oft I seek them vainly, 
And fret for them denied— 
Though flowering wreaths and garlands 
May deck the upper side! 


My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me; 

I see the seams, the tangles— 
The fair design sees He. 

Then let me wait in patience 
And blindness, satisfied 

To make the pattern lovely 
Upon the upper side. 
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T the age of eleven, little Jenny Bridger 
might easily have been taken for a 
girl four years younger. 

Tiny in stature, she was also very thin, and 
the pathos of her pinched, care-worn little face 
was only relieved by the bright light of her blue- 
grey eyes. 

At one time, the girl’s father had been quite 
a good hard-working man at the wharves. He 
had come from the simple country-side, and was 
able to earn enough wages to keep his wife and 
family of five in comfortable, clean surroundings, 
until he began to give way to drink, Then he 
sought to be the bread-winner by backing 
other “ winners,” and the tale of distress began. 

On the very morning that another little baby 
brother joined the struggling family, a detective 
called for Jenny’s father, and took him to the 
police station on a charge of theft, 

At three o’clock that same afternoon the doors 
of a grey, gaunt prison closed upon Isaac 
Bridger for a week’s remand, and gloom and 
despair might well be expected to be the story 
that follows. But perhaps it will be best to 
wait and see. 


* * * * 


When a certain city missionary commenced 
work in the neighbourhood of the Bridgers’ 
home, people bluntly told him he wasn’t 
wanted. But that is a memory now, and woe 
betide any man or woman who speaks unkindly 
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of “our missionary” in the presence of any 
*“ wharfie.”’ 

Everybody in the district, and especially the 
hosts of children, knew a certain building by the 
name of “The Sparrows.’’ This place, how- 
ever, was not a public-house, as its name would 
seem to suggest, but the well-equipped Mission 
Hall. we 

And if it be remembered that Jesus Christ 
said something very beautiful about God’s care 
of little creatures in feathered garb, the name 
will not appear to be so very strange, especially 
in relation to the loving care of other little 
creatures in rags and tatters. 

Of course, the Mission filled a large place in 
the life of the people. They referred to the 
missionary as “ Mr. Sparrer,” and, in turn, that 
good man delighted to call the younger section 
of the Mission’s adherents his “ water-rats, 
Even this strange name did not seem unfitting 
on Band-of-Hope nights. 

All the Bridger children were Band-of-Hope 
members, and Jenny had so far become part of 
the organisation as to hold the coveted post of 
“door-guard,’ on the nights when special 
gatherings were held for young people. 

At such times the help of half a dozen “‘ door- 
guards ” was very useful. The ordinary mem- 
bership easily crowded the Hall to its utmost 
capacity, and the duties of the “ door-guards 
included the task of ensuring that only genuine 
regular members found their way inside the 
outer door of the building. 

Naturally, this sometimes resulted in 
squabbles, but the all-important ‘‘ door-guards 
knew their work well, and did it equally well, 
to the anger and abuse of any young hopeful 
daring to invade ‘‘ The Sparrows ” in any but 
the official way. 

“Garn! Bridger kid!” sneered a ragged 
urchin, whom Jenny had only succeeded in 
ejecting from the Hall doorway by grabbing 
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his tousled hair and dirty ears. “Garn you! 
Yer finks yer somebody, but I knows as ’ow yer 
farver went to clink (prison) to-day. . . . Yah! 
Clinkey Bridger kid ! ” 

It was an unkind thrust. If it had been 
uttered at any other time, it would have been 
attended with dire results upon the speaker, 
for “ wharfie ’’ children have a code of sympathy 
all their own. But now, with a score or more 
unofficial ‘“‘ rejects” from the Band of Hope, 
the code did not seem to be in use. These 
youngsters were smarting under a sense of 
injustice. It was magic-lantern night, and just 
now it seemed that the cruel jibe of their 
companion in disappointment was as the match 
to their powder barrel of noisy protest. 

Thus it was that instantly the little crowd 
eagerly seized upon the unkind remark, and 
quickly the street outside the Mission resounded 
with the ery— 

“Bridger kid! . . . Clinkey Bridger kid!” 

Poor Jenny! For a few moments she stood 
there in the din, a figure of 
pathos and distress, the victim 
of another’s shortcoming, and 
a sufferer for duty well done. 
Small wonder that she hung 
her head in dejection, and that 
her usually pale cheeks felt as 
though in flames. 

The noise of booing in- 
creased alarmingly, reinforce- 
ments having arrived from 
sundry quarters in wonderfully 
quick time, until it seemed 
that young Wharf-land in 
general was in noisy riot. 

Suddenly a resolve formed 
itself in Jenny’s beating heart. 
She hurried inside the building, 
and, collecting the various 
members of the family (just 
then entranced with some ka- 
leidoscopic slides), she dragged 
them away in spite of their 
protests, and hurried home 
breathlessly. 

* * * * 

“No, Mr. Sparrer, I ain’t 
got the slightest notion where 
she’s gone. All I knows is the 
girl didn’t get a wink o’ sleep 
last night. ...She turned 
agin ’er brekfuss this mornin’ 
too, though ’twas a lovely slice 
o’ marg, an’ fit for a queen. 


.. . Then she takes young Billy in the pram- 
box, an’ away she goes... . Not as though 
I ain’t glad, seein’ as ‘ow ‘er pore mother 
takes all my time wi’ nursing and sich-like.” 

This was the information given to the 
missionary at the Bridgers’ home on the 
morning following Jenny’s distressing adventure. 

A kindly inquiry as to the mother, and the 
latest arrival, drew from the neighbour the 
further remark— 

“‘ Pore Mrs. Bridger as got ’er pack o’ troubles 
sure enough. But ’tis just lovely to see the way 
she takes to the new little *un. You'd think 
twas ’er first, instead of ’er sixth. Mercy me, 
what a good soul she is ! all ’opeful like. You’d 
never think ’er *usband was lying in that 
dreadful prison if you could hear the pretty 
prayers she says and nm 

Here the missionary produced a bottle of 
bovril for the invalid, and suggested that it 
should be used at once. Then he climbed the 


rickety stairs leading to the sick-room. 


“Bridger kid! Clinkey Bridger kid!” 
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Ten minutes later he was on his way to the 
house of one of his ‘‘ Good-hearts,” as he termed 
those who supported his work in a beautifully 
practical way. . . . Some blankets and other 
necessities were badly needed in the Bridgers 
sad little home, and “ Mr. Sparrer ” knew where 
to go at such a time. 

Arriving at his destination, on going up the 
drive, the missionary began to encounter a 
series of surprises. 

Surprise number one was the sight of an old 
sugar-box mounted on wheels, standing in front 
of the handsome house, like any magnificent 
motor-car. 


Surprise number two awaited the missionary 
when, on being shown into the entrance hall 
and about to hang up his hat on the stand, he 
noticed a tattered jacket and a ragged cap on 
another peg. 


But the greatest surprise of all was to see 
little Jenny Bridger curled up in a great cosy 
armchair in the breakfast-room, and enjoying 
a picture book, whilst young Billy romped on 
the hearth-rug to his heart’s content, with a 
huge teddy-bear. 

“Come in,” said the lady of the house 
pleasantly. “You're just in time to join our 
happy party. We've been enjoying ourselves 
very much this last half-hour.” 

Then, indicating the children, she asked— 

“Do you happen to know anything of these 
little folk? I have an idea that they are 
members of the large ‘ Sparrow ’ family, from 
what the girlie has been telling me.” 

“Well, young Jenny, this about beats every- 
thing !”’ exclaimed the missionary, when he had 
found his breath. “Whatever in the world 
are you doing here ?” 

But before the girl could answer, the 
lady motioned her visitor into an adjoining 
room. 

“ The poor little thing came here a while ago, 
and begged the servant to give her the chance of 
earning a copper by cleaning the door- 
explained the lady. “ She told such a 
tale of her father being in the lock-up, and of her 
desire to earn some money to pay for his release, 
that the servant brought the children in to me. 
The way the little mites devoured a hot meal was 
an eye-opener, and I had a bad choking feeling 


. 


step f 2? 
pitiful 


when the girl asked to be allowed to save one of 
the fried eggs for her mother and a wonderful 
new baby.” 


Here the lady wiped away a tear, and cleared 
her throat. 

“If the child’s motives are what I believe 
them to be,”’ she went on presently, “‘ and if the 
brave little thing sincerely imagined that by 
cleaning door-steps she could somehow buy her 
father out of prison, then I should say that she 
was one of God’s little heroines.” 


Then “Mr. Sparrer” told what he knew, 
including Jenny’s experience of the previous 
evening at the Mission Hall. And, later, when 
he explained the purpose of his visit to-day, 
the response from the lady was such as to cause 
him to thank God afresh for the “ Good-hearts ” 
of life. 


* * * * 


A week passed, and Isaac Bridger stood in 
the police dock to answer the charge against 
him. Before the trial he had received a visit 
in his cell from “ Mr. Sparrer,” and what 
happened then can best be explained by the 
simple statement that the man had “ come to 
himself.” 


To the prisoner’s surprise, he was simply 
“bound over,” and after the case the magis- 
trate asked Isaac Bridger to see him in his 
private room. 

“You ought to count yourself a fortunate 
man to have such a friend in the missionary,” 
said the magistrate later on. “I’ve heard all 
about you from him. And my wife informs me 
that your eldest daughter was at our house a day 
or so ago, seeking to clean door-steps to buy back 
your honour. ...I want a gardener, and 
understand that you are capable. There is a 
house attached to the job... . Your good 
wife and family will never thrive in the slums. 
. . . The missionary will vouch for your honest 
efforts if I engage you, and your little Jenny 
has assured my wife that you'll be the best 
daddy in the world... What about it, 
Bridger ? ” 

And the answer that the man gave proved 
that he had not only “‘ come to himself,’’ but to 
Another much stronger, Who is able to save 
unto the uttermost. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tuer Doorster AGAIN 


a dark January day at half-past five 
o'clock, that Don Cameron halted on the 
doorstep of No. 10, Woodbine Terrace, that 
spot which had meant so much to him from his 
earliest infancy. He had come from the Sunday 
Class, where he had been detained later than 
usual by Miss Wetherby, who discerned plainly 
that there was something troubling him, but 
was, in the end, no nearer discovering what it 
was than she had ever been. He had gone 
away with a shade of gloom on his face that was 
in keeping with the aspect of the winter evening. 
Dusk had fallen and a promise of coming 
snow made the darkness even deeper than usual, 
The street lamps were lighted, but No. 10 lay 
halfway between two in the Terrace, so it was 
not as well illuminated as the houses on either 
side of it. The blind in the drawing-room had 
been drawn down, but there was the flicker of 
a cheerful fire to be seen every now and then. 
But Don did not open the hall-door and go 
in out of the coming snowstorm. He stood 
outside, with a fiercer storm raging in his heart 
than that which threatened to come from 
overhead. 
How little 


ie was on one of these Sunday afternoons, 


the inhabitants of Loosend 
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guessed that the most popular boy in their 
provincial town, the winner of their games, 
the winner of the Morgan Scholarship, the 
winner apparently of anything he gave his 
mind to win, had grown up to close on seven- 
teen years of age smarting under a taunt which 
he had received when he was six years old! 
Alfred Weston had also grown up; he was 
four years older than Don, and had been a 
clerk in the Loosend Bank for some time, 
It may be that he was jealous of his neighbour 
who was his superior in every way, for he 
never lost a chance of depreciating him when 
it was possible. He did not really dislike Don 
he had no reason to do so, he was simply 
jealous, but Don hated him with a fierce and 
bitter hatred. A poet has said that 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


and the sting of the words spoken by Weston = 


ten years ago had never been healed. Don 
was too well-bred to show his resentment, and 
no one, not even Miss Meredith, guessed that 
it was there. 


And now a crisis had come. For a loti © 
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time some words spoken one Sunday afternoon : 


had taken root in Don’s heart and he could not 
banish them. Miss Wetherby had spoken of — 
the One Who had laid down His life for those — 
who were His enemies, and Who was even thea ks 
stretching out His hands of love with the words — 
of compassionate warning, 
unto Me that ye might have life,” and Don, in 
his inmost heart, longed to accept the invitations? 
but he was conscious that there was one thing — 
holding him back, namely, his bitter hatred of 
Alfred Weston. Though the offer of God’s free 
gift was unconditional, yet he knew well ee 


“Ye will not com : 
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that he could not accept it and go on any more 


in the old life of hatred and bitterness. 


He stood on the doorstep in the growing — p] 
darkness and cutting wind ; he hong an of the 1 


time when he was laid there and deserted 
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by a heartbroken and despairing mother who 
scarcely knew what she was doing; her letter 
was now locked away amongst his most sacred 
treasures. He thought of the friend whom 
God had raised up for him when he might have 
been taken to the workhouse, and of all the 
care and devotion she had lavished upon him 
from that day to the present. And then he 
thought of the words of a hymn which Miss 
Wetherby had quoted to him that very after- 
noon, 


“All this I did for thee, 
What doest thou for Me?” 


Two or three snowflakes fell on his coat, and 
others were blown against his cheek, but he 
did not notice them ; presently they increased 
and the snowstorm had begun in earnest, but, 
as it did so, the storm-tossed heart cast anchor 
in the haven of God’s wonderful loving-kind- 
ness, and Don yielded himself soul and body 
to the One Who died to save him from eternal 
punishment. 

He opened the door and went in. Nannie 
came out of the drawing-room to meet him. 

“ How late you are, darling—and oh! the 
snow has begun! You have any number of 
flakes on your coat.”’ 

“It has only just begun,” he said: “I’m not 
really wet.” 

He took off his coat and shook it, then he 
followed her into the sitting-room and the two 
Sat down before the fire. Don was not one to 
do things by halves. 

“Nannie,” he said, “I have taken the Lord 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour, and I want you to 
do the same,” 

Miss Meredith stared at him in dumb surprise ; 
she was under the impression that she knew 
every phase of Don’s character, but this was 
something quite unexpected. 

_ “I have been wanting to do it for a long 
time,” he continued ; “only I hated Alf Weston 
and I didn’t want to stop hating him, but to- 
night I decided to forgive him the grudge I 
owed him as God was willing to forgive me so 
much more, for His Son’s sake.” 

There was a long pause; at last Nannie 
spoke, 

“ Have 
Don 7” 

“ All this time ; 
it, but God does,” 

‘“ You’ve never let him see it,” 

“No, I wouldn’t give him the satisfaction, 
but it was there all the time,” 


you been angry with him all this time, 


I don’t suppose he knows 
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* And now /” 

“And now I forgive him as God for Christ’s 
sake has forgiven me.” 

“Why did you mind it so much ? ” 

“You wouldn’t understand, Nannie, because 
you yourself were never found on a doorstep ; 
it may seem ridiculous to you, but unless people 
have been in other people’s shoes they can’t 
understand where the pinch comes. But, thank 
God, it was on the doorstep He found me, and 
I found Him to-night.” 

* Well, I’m glad if it has made you happier, 
darling; we won’t talk about it any more 
to-night,”’ 

Don saw that she did not wish to be spoken 
to on the subject ; it was disappointing when 
his own heart was so full of his newly found 
rest and happiness. 

“Well, I will wait,” he said to himself, “she 
will want it some day.” 

“I’ve been thinking what to do with you 
when you leave school, Don,” she said after 
a pause. ‘ You see, this is your last term and 
you are head of the school.” 

“I'd love engineefing better than anything 
else,’ he replied, ‘‘and there is oii + 
stopped short; he was going to mention an 
engineering school in the county town, whither 
Gerald Wilson was bound when he too had 
finished his schooldays, but he suddenly thought 
of the expense. 

““ There is—what ?” she inquired. 

“ Well, Nannie, perhaps I could get into an 
office on the Railway ; I am up in most things 
that are required to pass the exam. and there is 
pay from the start. I should need a recom- 
mendation, but that’s easily got.” 

Nannie’s heart gave a bound of relief; she 
had never thought of this line of things, but 
evidently Don had been thinking out his future 
on his own account. The matter was decided 
there and then, but she little guessed the 
longing for the engineering school that was left 
unspoken, 

And Don? Well, there was at any rate one 
bit of comfort in the plan he had mapped out 
for himself, namely, that once he was in the 
office he would no longer be an expense to her, 
and he would get on, yes, he was determined to 
do that, and ‘‘ there is always room at the top,” 
he told himself. 

Nannie looked at him with pardonable pride 
as he started off to school next morning ; tall 
and broad-shouldered and upright, he looked 
a man already. They had decided that he 
should leave school at Easter, and it would not 
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be difficult to obtain a post in the county town, 
which would be only an hour’s run by train 
morning and evening. 

The snow which had begun to fall on the 
previous evening lay in a thick white mantle 
over everything next day; before long the 
roads were in deep furrows from the traffic, and 
when the frost set in the pavements became 
positively dangerous. Miss Meredith crept 
cautiously along on her housekeeping errands, 
and only reached No. 10 as Don arrived from 
his morning school. 

“ Hallo, Nannie!”’ he exclaimed, “are you 
only coming in now ?” 

“Yes, only now,” she replied. ‘I’m very 
late, but I had to go slowly; I was afraid of 
coming down.” 

The words were hardly spoken when she 
slipped and fell on the doorstep.” 

‘“ You spoke too soon,” said Don, with a laugh, 
as he held out his hand to help her up. 

But Miss Meredith did not get up ; she made 
an effort to do so, but sank down again with a 
groan of pain. 


“I can’t get up,” she said faintly, “I think my leg is broken” 
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“T can’t get up,” she said faintly, “I think 


my leg is broken.” 


Don’s face turned white under its brown ; it 


was the first time that anything evil had 


befallen his beloved friend. 

“ All right, don’t try to move,” he said 
quickly. 

He opened the hall-door and then bent down 


over her. 


“It’s my turn to do it this time, Nannie.” 

He lifted her up in his strong young arms ; 
she was small and very slight and he was able 
to carry her into the drawing-room, where he 
laid her on the sofa, 

“ Now I’m going for the doctor,” he said. 

Dr. Wilson was near at hand and would be 
back in a few minutes, they told him ; in the 
meantime Mrs. Wilson herself came over to 
see what could be done ; her own children were 
old enough now to look after themselves and 
she was a resourceful woman in any emergency. 

Dr. Wilson arrived in less than half an 
hour. It did not take him long to corroborate 
Nannie’s own verdict; her leg was broken, a 
simple fracture, he said, 
but the more careful she 
was, the sooner she would 
be about again. 

“Where did it hap- 
pen ?”’ he asked Don. 

‘On the doorstep,” was 
the reply. 

** And how did she get 
int 

““T carried her.” 

Did the same thought 
and recollection of sixteen — 
years ago when the very 
reyerse had taken place, — 
come to Dr. Wilson's 
memory as it had so- 
vividly to Don? If it 
did, he did not betray it; 
he only observed: ie 

“Tt was well that she 
had a strong pair of arms 
so near at hand. Well, 
now we must turn this — 
room into a bedroom until 
she is able to walk out of - 
it. Don, I'll give you a 


note to a respectable 
woman who will come and 
look after Miss Meredith 
and run the house for a 
bit, but you must first 
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help me to bring down a bedstead and fix it 
up here; then I'll set this limb while you are 
out.” 

Don’s face was a study ; there was literally 
a look of agony upon it, yet his voice was as 
calm as if what had happened had but little 
concern for him. Only when he and Dr. Wilson 
went upstairs did he give utterance to his 
trouble. 

“ Will she die ?”’ he asked huskily. 

“Not she, my dear fellow,” the doctor 


replied cheerily, ‘‘she’ll be about again in a 
few weeks.” 

“ Weeks !” said Don despairingly. 

“Why, yes ; youdidn’t expect her to be out 
walking to-morrow, did you ? ” 

Up and down the stairs they went, and 
gradually the drawing-room was metamorphosed 
into a comfortable bedroom. Then Don was 
dispatched on his errand and the doctor turned 
his attention to his patient. 

(T'o be continued) 


What a Great Surgeon Did 


IR Frederick Treves, the great surgeon, a 
S few years ago published a book giving 
some of his experiences, and the first 
experience in the book, which is called “ The 
Elephant Man,” is extremely interesting. 

He tells us how, when he was a younger 
surgeon at the London Hospital, there was a 
show in the street just opposite the hospital, 
of an “elephant man,’ a man who on the 
picture outside is represented as if he were more 
like an elephant than a man. The young 
surgeon was extremely curious to know about 
this man, and he succeeded, by adroitly going 
behind the scenes, in finding out all about the 
man. 

The man was hideously deformed. He was 
such a monstrous object that women, on seeing 
him, would go into hysterics, shriek and run away. 
He was incredibly defaced by the misfortune of 
his birth. The young surgeon was most curious 
to examine him, and he got him over to the 
hospital by concealing him and bringing him in 
acab. He dare not appear in the strect. 

When Treves examined the elephant man 
closely, and got a little of his confidence, he 
found to his amazement that this deformed and 
ill-used creature, who had been made a show 
from his childhood upwards, had been exposed 
to all the insults and gibes of an ignorant and 
foolish populace, was really a person of singu- 
Jar sweetness and charm. He found that he 
was sensitive, intensely open to human kind- 
ness, which he had never received ; capable of 
love, for which there had been no opportunity 
(for no one could endure the person in which this 
soul was disguised), and capable of the intensest 
interest in everything. 

After examining him for a little while, the 
young surgeon let him go, giving him his card : 
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and because he gave him that card, some time 
later the elephant man came back to him, when 
the show had been forbidden by the authorities, 
and the showmen, who had kept the man, dis- 
missed him as no longer profitable, and the poor 
deformed creature was left in the waiting-room 
at Liverpool Street surrounded by the police 
and by a scornful crowd. 

Then the card came. Treves went and 
fetched him, and arranged in the London Hos- 
pital some rooms in which he could live without 
being tormented by visitors who shrank from 
him with repulsion. There every arrangement 
was made for his comfort; everything was 
provided for him to give him joy and to open 
his mind; books, pictures, and music were 
brought to him; and the poor soul hidden 
away in that heap of deformity opened out. 
He became full of interest in everything. 

And as his heart opened out, the poor 
repulsive man became so interested ; people, 
friends of Sir Frederick Treves, delighted to 
come and talk to him, and help him and cheer 
him ; the highest ladies in the land visited him. 
Even Queen Alexandra came and spoke kindly 
to him ; so that his room was filled with signs 
of thought and care and affection, and he 
became, as he said, as happy as a man could be. 
He died in his sleep ; died, it was supposed, 
trying to lay his great overgrown and clumsy 
head upon a pillow like other people. He 
passed peacefully away. 

That surgeon was doing the work of Christ, 
and so were all the people who helped him in 
that ministry of pity and of help. If Christ’s un- 
failing beneficence really governed men’s minds 
and conduct, of course our whole world would be 
transformed. The Kingdom of God would have 
come upon earth, Dr. R. F. Horton. 


Saved by Fire 


By MARY ROWLES JARVIS 


H “ere BRAY walked slowly along the 
tree-shaded road, listening to the 
sound of a man’s brisker tread behind 

her. She had lingered on her way home from 

the Council School, where she was a teacher, 
hoping to be overtaken by those footsteps, as 
she had been once or twice before. 

But she pretended to be startled when a 
laughing voice said, ‘‘ What’s your hurry, Miss 
Bray? I’m coming your way to-night.” 

“But this isn’t your way home, Mr. Carey,” 
she said with a smile. “ Jessie left before I did 
and went straight home as usual, I expect. 
Good child !”’ 

“ But I have a call to make in Arundel 
Street,” he said. ‘‘ Had a good day ?” 


‘“ Much as usual,” she said flippantly. “Tm Jessie, but she was known as a giddy, pleasure. 
fed up with trying to loving girl who went to 
teach the brainless | merry - makings ni 
young. Can't think LED after night, keeping 


why I ever trained! 
But the evenings make 
up. We shall have a 
grand time at the Hall 
to-night. A worth- 
while concert and, of 


Deep is the darkness, but 
An unknown path it hath 


course, a dance after- ajiath been apportioned me, had stern warnings from 
pa nd milestone after milestone ave passed € 

wards. W on t you Slowly and tremblingly ; the Head. : * 

come 2?” Yet have my steps not slipped—that strong right Hand | But steady - go ; 


A Hath safe supported me. 
“I think not,” he 


said hesitatingly. 
“ Dancing isn’t in my 
line, you know.” 

“Then it ought to 
be” she said briskly. 
* Jessie keeps too tight 
a rein on you, Arthur. Break loose for once 
and drop in and see the fun, or, better still, let 
us go together.” 

‘Well, perhaps, just for once,” he answered. 
“Tm fed up with my day’s work too.’ 

‘‘ Seven-fifty sharp, then,” she said, inwardly 
triumphant and pleased with her easy victory. 

Meanwhile Jessie Carey had hurried home to 
the cottage she and her brother shared together, 
coaxed the fire to burn, and made toast and 
boiled eggs for tea. 

“I wonder what keeps Arthur?” she said 
wonderingly. ‘“‘If he only knew how thirsty 
Lam!” 

But she asked no questions when at last he 
came. Jessie had the wisdom that goes with 


And saith He not that I s 


For many and many a day, 


Yet thus far on the way 
I have unswerving come—kept by a hand 
That would not let me stray. 


Feeble am I, but feebleness long time 


What of the future, then ?—can I not trust ? 
Is not God’s promise true 


Henceforth, as hitherto ? 
Courage, my fainting heart! for each new step 
There will be help anew. 


gentleness and strength. But when later et 
came down in his best suit and made ready to go 
out, she asked, “Aren’t you going to the — 
choir practice with me, Arthur ? ”’ 12 
“ Not to-night,” he said hastily. “ For once — 
I’m going to hear different music, at the Hall, 
I’ve promised Miss Bray.” a 
“The Hall, with—Hilda Bray! Oh, Arthur — 
what will Mary think ¢” } 
“She won’t know,” he replied testily. ‘She’s 
gone to her aunt’s for a week. You must go 
and come alone for once, old girl.” is 
“Oh, Arth, I wish you wouldn’t go! ” 
But the door banged even as he ind, ma Don’t | 
sit up for me.’ 
Hilda Bray taught in the same school as 


very late hours and, as_ 

a result, doing work | 

badly by day. oe 
Her classes were 


ciplined, and she s 


through darkness deep, 
been mine to tread ; 


taught and badly 


, Arthur Carey, flattered 
by her smartness and | 
gaiety, sat by her side 
listening to songs Jessie _ 

Auy Parkinson | Would have called vul- 

__ gar, and which he, in 

his heart, disliked. 

But he told himself he must be like other 
fellows and see a bit of life. And if the memor 
of Mary Antill’s sweet face came to him he 
it impatiently away. 

That was the first of many such evenings, ; 
Arthur was less and less at home, and a 
and discontented when there. He and Jessie 
had shared the house-keeping expenses; Dut 
now his share was often missing. oe 

He found his new friendship an exper 
affair, and though he was flattered and 
nated by Hilda he had many misgivings a 
the future, and never asked her to marry 
And he liked the Hallentertainments less and 

One day in the school corridor Jessie hi 
Hilda laughing with another teacher, who 
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hall still be led 
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“| suppose you mean it this time, and will 
marry young Carey ?” 

‘Marry him? Not likely! I shall want 
some one with a lot more cash and better 
prospects when I give up my liberty. Mean- 
while he does to go out with.” Hilda came out 
and saw Jessie in the passage and knew she had 
been overheard. 

“IT wonder you are not ashamed to talk like 
that,” said Jessie sternly, “‘ and to carry on as 
you do. Arthur is worlds too good for you.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” was the flippant 
answer. “I may take him yet, just for the 
pleasure of being your sister-in-law |” 

Jessie walked away, not trusting herself to say 
any more. 

That night, when a whirl of noisy amusement 
was going on at the Hall, there was a cry of 
“Fire!” and in a moment a panic-stricken 
crowd swerved towards the narrow doorway. 

“ Oh, get me out, Arthur; save me!’’ cried 
Hilda Bray, rushing to his side. She held him 
so frantically that he could not move, and a 
flickering tongue of flame on the plat- 
form increased the terror tenfold. 

The doorway was already jammed 
by a struggling crowd. 

Putting out all his strength Arthur 
broke a window and then, with the 
help of others, forced the sash out- 
wards and lifted Hilda through, and 
then other women were saved in the 
same way; but in the struggle 
Arthur’s wrist was badly cut and a 
bone broken. 

By this time the police and the 
fire brigade were busy outside, the 
door was cleared, all were got out 
safely, and the fire was gotunder. “# 

But its effects did not pass so 
quickly. Arthur was not able to 
work for many days and had plenty 
of time to think. The pain in his 
arm was a constant reminder to him 
of the danger to body and mind he 
had been in. 

He saw how slippery were the 
paths he had been walking in, and 
how the recreation to be had at the 
Hall could never rest or uplift the 
spirit. And he saw, too, that he had 
no affection for Hilda. He resolved 
to spend no more evenings in such 
pleasure-seeking, and he frankly told 
her so when he saw her again. 

To do her justice, she too had 


been sobered by the terror of the fire, and they 
parted with some amount of respect for each 
other and with real regret on her side. 

“ Pve come back to you, Jessie dear,” he said 
to his sister that evening, “ and please God, I’ll 
not be led that way again. A bit of recreation 
and innocent fun after the day’s work is all 
very well now and then, but it oughtn’t to be the 
sort that drags you down and spoils all your 
enjoyment of better things. I shall not go to 
the Hall again.” 

Jessie rejoiced that he had been shown the 
right way for himself. She had not told him 
what she had overheard. But she had prayed 
constantly that he might be kept from a 
foolish marriage. 

They settled down to the old pleasant ways 
until Jessie went to a home of her own and 
Mary Antill was proudly installed in her 
place. 

“ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 


orem 


t 
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“I wonder you are not ashamed to talk like that” 
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ERGEANT MAYNARD was re- would not have allowed him to be s0, 
turning to the police station one but he did go sometimes. He was par- 


He Wants You 


day when he was stopped by ticular, too, that his children should 
d attend Sunday-school, and keep God’s 


a lady, who said: 
in the members of the 
police force in this 
district, and I want to 
know as many of you 
as possible. I have 
arranged to have a meet- 
ing at my house to- 
morrow evening. Will 
you come ?” 

At first 


prised, he could find 


no ready answer; then, | # 


after a moment or two, 


his face relaxed into a ¥ 


smile. 


“A religious meet- 9% 
suppose you | 


ing, I 
mean ?”’ he asked. 


“ Yes, just a gather- ™ 


ing together to talk over 


our Bibles, and to find - 


a message from God. 
Two constables 
promised to come if 
possible.” 

Maynard had been 
on the point of refusing, 


but hearing that two of | 


his inferiors in position 
in the Force had ac- 
cepted, he thought it 
would look well for him 
to attend. 
come if I can,” he said, 
and gravely saluting, he 
went on his way. 
Sergeant Maynard 


was not a regular attend- — 


ant at any place of wor- 


ship, in fact his duties ; 


have = 


os Will: | 


cal | a 


m intereste 


ee 
Sergeant | 7 
Maynard was so sur- |} 


a 


~ Manner; and 
== sidered, 
__| strictly temperate,a non- 
- swearer, and a kind hus- 


day in a quiet, orderly 
he con- 


as he was 


band, that he did all that 
was required of him, and 
that he had a perfect 


_ right to the kingdom of 
_ heaven, and would cer- 


tainly be admitted there 


_ upon his own merits. 


He entered Mrs, 
Campbell’s sitting-room 
the next evening per- 


fectly satisfied with him- 
self. 
Mrs. Campbell, in 


: 


speaking upon some of — 


St. Paul’s words written 
to the Christians at 


- Colosse, chap. 1., said: 


“See, he says: * We | 
. »« GO mot cease om 
pray for you, and to 


_ desire that ye might be ~ 
filled with the know- 
ledge of His will in all 


wisdom and_ spiritual 


understanding ; that ye 


might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every — 
good work, and increas- — 
ing in the knowledge of — 
God; strengthened with © 
all might, according to 
His glorious power, unto — 
all patience andlong-sul- 


_ fering with joyfulness.”” 


“ Fruitful in every 


aol 
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good work.” Sergeant Maynard sat 
very erect. He believed himself that ; 
no one knew better than he what a 
righteous man he was | 

“You see, our Christian life is to 
be a constantly growing life,” said 
Mrs. Campbell. ‘“‘ Each day God has 
some lesson to teach us, something He 
wishes us to learn. Are our ears open 
to His message ? Some of you may be 
feeling even now that you are doing a 
great work for your country and for 
your fellow-men.” 

Maynard started; it seemed as 
though she had read his thoughts. 

“But, dear friends, I ask you,” 
she continued, ‘“‘ are you doing a great 
work for God? Do you plead with 
your Saviour for grace to do your daily 
duty loyally, not only to your earthly 
sovereign, but to Him, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords? And if not, 
how far must you fall short of what He 
would have you to be! How will such 
an answer as this sound, when He asks 
you to render an account of your 
service: ‘Lord, I just did what I 
thought best; I never troubled about 
Thy commands, I was content with my 
own judgment’ ? ” 

The speaker paused a moment, then, 
“I ask you,” she went on, “ what 
would you say if any who worked under 
you gave such an answer as that, when 
you required an account as to how they 
had carried out your orders ? ” 

Much more did the speaker say 
which went straight home to May- 
nard’s heart, and for the first time he 
saw himself a sinner clothed in the rags 
of pride and self-satisfaction. For a 
time he scarcely heard the speaker ; 
but presently the words came to him : 

Giving thanks unto the Father, which 
hath made us meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light * 
who hath delivered us from the power 
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of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of His dear Son: in 
whom we have redemption through 
His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 

““ Here is the remedy for sin,” said 
Mrs. Campbell, “the blood of Jesus 
Christ. I know of no other; the Bible 
tells us of no other ; the world can offer 
no other. If you do not know the 
Saviour, remember He wants you. In 
the sixteenth verse of this chapter it 
says: “By Him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers : all things 
were created by Him, and for Him.’ 
Yes, Jesus Christ wants you. You were 
created for Him, and although you are 
so weak, so sinful, so small in the sight 
of Him who made the world, yet He 
stooped to come to earth, and shed His 
life-blood for your redemption, and He 
wants to-night to claim you as His own.” 

Sergeant Maynard silently wrung 
Mrs. Campbell’s hand as he went out 
from the little meeting, his heart was 
too full for words just then. Straight 
from her house he went on his rounds ; 
up and down, up and down he walked, 
pondering on the things of God. He 
looked above to where the stars spanned 
the great vault overhead, and the words 
of the text came again to his mind: 
“ All things were created for Him! ” 
That included himself, Sergeant May- 
nard. “ Fesus wants you !” 

Presently he paused, and raising his 
eyes again to the stars he murmured, 
“* Jesus, take me now, and save me by 
Thy blood.” And while the occupants 
of the houses over whom Sergeant 
Maynard kept watch were securely 
sleeping, a new prayer of thanksgiving 
and praise was rising from his heart for 
the knowledge, given to him by the 
Holy Ghost, that his sins were forgiven. 


Be a Sport! 


SUPPOSE there is a kind of vague 
and undefined idea in many 
minds, that somehow or other, 

when this life is ended, arrangements 
will be made by a kind God that all 
shall be well in the end, if we have not 
been very bad. 

Of course we shall have to make some 
arrangement with the Deity. But we 
need not be ina hurry. It will be soon 
enough when we are getting old, and 
there are signs that it’s time that things 


Now, in spite of this wonderful lo 
and self-sacrifice on the part of Jesus — 
Christ, what would you think of the — 
man or the woman who was unsports- — 
manlike enough to say: on 

“I mean to go my own way and enjoy — 
myself as much as possible, and when — 
I have reached the end of my tether— _ 
when life is losing its charm and its 
power of enjoyment, and I am nearing — 
the time when life itself will come to _ 
an end—then, and not till then, I will — 


were settled up, 
so that, having oe 
| 


had a good time 
in this world, we | 
may secure a good | 
time in the world | 
to come. | 

Now, — suppos- 
ing it were pos- 
sible to come to. 
terms with the | 
Almighty on those | 


LIFE’S LESSON 


My soul, expanding with advancing years, 
Sighs not for its lost springtime long ago, 
But journeys toward the sunset’s purple glow 
Forgetful of its yesterdays of tears, 
| Forgetful, too, of all its foolish fears, 
Well knowing that life’s aim is but to grow, 
That nothing matters but Christ’s love to know, 
The love that evermore sustains and cheers. 


My soul has learned life’s lesson, and is calm : 
It seeks the needs of others to supply, 
A word of hope it gives to those who fall. 
For others’ wounds it tries to find a balm, 
And urges those who fall again to try— 
God’s boundless goodness is for each and all. 


leaf, make things 
right with God, and | 
die'in peace”? => 

What a mean, — 
contemptible line | 
to take—how un- © 
sportsmanlike! = 
+ A line which is 
not only low = 
contemptible, bt 
Crypz Epwin Tuck | may be futile. 


_ turn over a new 
| 
{ 
. 


lines, how would ~— 
it strike you from a sporting point of 
view ? 

Put it this way—the Christian religion 
teaches us that about 2,000 years ago 
the Son of God came down from heaven, 
to be born into the world as man, 
with the definite purpose of sacrificing 
Himself for his human brothers and 
sisters. 

About thirty-two years after His 
birth, He was crucified. By thus dying 
on the Cross He was able to open the 
gate of heaven and secure eternal life 
to all who were willing to trust Him. 
In Scripture language, ‘“ He bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree,” 1.e. 
cross. 
the only things that could keep us out 
of heaven, are cancelled, for all who 
become His followers, 


And so the sins, which were. 
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may quench the 
Spirit of God, you may lose the ~ 
power to repent, without losing the — 
sense of the misery and distress 
sin. ; 
I am speaking to you, dear reader, a: 
a man or woman with—as I believe- 
sporting instincts. You are willing to 
acknowledge that—granting the Gos 
story of Jesus Christ is true—as it 1 
it would be—it is—a mean and 1 
sportsmanlike thing to turn your 
on One Who has shown His | 
dying for you. You have been a sc 
perhaps—“ played the game,” at 
country’s call, too good a spo 

to funk when the call came; it’s 
playing the game to hold back whe: 
the crucified Saviour is appealing fo 
recruits on the ground that He died 

that you might live. me | 


Spikey Jim seized a spanner and hurled it with all his might 
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AMES DAVENISH, otherwise 
Jim,” was senior man of the machine 


“ Spikey 


shop. Generally he was as unapproach- 
able and unsociable as the proverbial bear with 
the sore head. 

Another man with a nickname was Robert 
Drake, a breezy, pleasant young fellow, as good 
at his trade as James Davenish. Fond of a 
clean joke, ever ready to do a good turn, 
Robert Drake was, moreover, a Christian and a 
local preacher, and it was because of this latter 
fact that he was dubbed “ Quack ” by his mates 
of the machine shop. 

But Robert Drake’s nickname never cost 
him a moment’s disturbance. 

‘What if they do call me ‘Quack ?’”’ he would 
exclaim lightly. “‘What’s in a name, any- 
way ? It’s the man, not the name, that counts. 
And if the fellows think that my local preaching 
amounts to nothing more than a mere ‘ Quack,’ 
well, then I must try hard not to leave any 
ground for criticism in practical matters.” 

So much for this bit of surface -reasoning. 
But if it had been possible to see into the heart 
of this young fellow, a great longing for the 
spiritual good of his work-mates would have 
been revealed. And if “ Spikey Jim ” in par- 
ticular could have guessed at even half the 
concern and prayerful interest which Robert 
Drake had on behalf of this awkward man’s 
immortal soul, then surely the least he could 
have done would have been to be commonly 
decent to his younger work-mate. 

But if it be true that Christianity has always 
thrived best amidst bitterest persecution, it is 
equally true that for every trial in the life of the 
individual Christian there are reserves of grace 
upon which he can draw—reserves which would 
never have been dreamt of but for the special 
circumstances that called them forth. 

And so it has to be recorded that although 
James Davenish and Robert Drake worked 
together at the same bench, and that often the 
elder man would be next to impossible to endure, 
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yet Robert Drake never once lost his temper 
or betrayed any outward suggestion of the 
struggle in his own soul as he sought to 
witness a good confession for Jesus Christ before 
his difficult and trying work-mate. 

He told himself that Jesus, even though 
crowned with thorns, scourged and spit upon, 
and nailed to the cross, prayed for His enemies ; 
also that another of whom he had read in the 
New Testament, besought the Lord earnestly 
that a certain painful thorn in the flesh might 
be removed, but that the answer came not in 
the removal of the thorn, but in the grace given 
to bear it. ‘“‘ And if Jesus could pray for and 
still love those who drove the nails into His 
hands, and if St. Paul could ‘ most gladly’ 
glory in his infirmities, that the power of Christ 
should rest upon him, then surely I ought to be 
patient with ‘ Spikey Jim’ and seek to win the 
man for God,” he cogitated. Z 

But, all the same, Robert Drake had a cross _ 
to bear that most men would have murmured at. 


There came a memorable morning when the 
two men were engaged upon a particularly 
intricate piece of work, and, because Robert 
Drake was not quite instant in handing James 


Pe gt, Ce Oe 


SM hn oe eee eee 


Davenish a certain tool that was required, the 


elder man so far lost his temper as to strike his 


young mate a nasty blow across the face. 
‘Take that! and be sharper, you miserable 
quacking Bible puncher!” 
Jim.” “Tm about sick of your smirky face, 
and maybe that’ll knock the smile off it fora 
while. I’ve no use for fellows who feel like 


snarled “ Spikey 


swearing, but who simply grin like Cheshire — 
cats!’”’ And if ever a man looked a pitiable © 


specimen of uncontrolled temper and’ hate, 
James Davenish did just then. 


It was a most humiliating experience for 


Robert Drake. It would not be correct to say 


that he was not conscious of a fleeting — 
or 4 


moment there was a hard struggle in his own — 


ment of this uncalled-for treatment. 


heart. But, because of the truth concerning 
every Christian man that : ‘“ Greater is He 

is in you than he that is in the world,” the young 
fellow was enabled to remain silent, and another 
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victory was won by Him Who is the gentle but 
strong Son of God. 

All unknown to the two concerned, the inci- 
dent had been witnessed by William Smithers, 
whose domain was the engine room, Quickly 


< 


he information of a possible ‘‘ scrap ”’ 
to other men of the place, and soon there 


was an expectant little group gathered round 
“ Spikey Jim ” and “ Quack,” 

“Go on, ‘ Quack’; don’t take an insult like 
that lying down,” urged the engineer, his 
remarks, meanwhile, meeting with approving 
murmurs from the others. “Give the old 
hedgehog a doing. It’s about time he was 
taught a lesson.” Then, turning to the other 
men, he said: ‘‘ Come on, chaps; let’s form a 
ring and see fair play.” 

What next happened, however, was the work 
of a few seconds. Livid with rage, ‘“ Spikey 
Jim ” seized a spanner and hurled it with all 
his might at William Smithers. But it was the 
uncertain aim of an angry man. It never 
reached its intended victim ; instead, it struck 
the luckless Robert Drake a sickening crash on 
the head, and instantly, without a groan, that 
unfortunate young fellow sank unconscious to 
the ground. 

The pandemonium that followed will best be 
understood by saying that whilst a couple of men 
devoted their attention to Robert Drake, and 
eventually accompanied the ambulance to the 
hospital, the others paid most marked attention 
to “Spikey Jim ”—so marked, indeed, that 
the elder man went to bed that evening with the 
feeling that he did not possess a sound place in 
his body. And that feeling was not improved 
by the thought that at any moment he might 
find himself placed under arrest ; for, if he could 
believe the report that had reached him from the 
hospital, Robert Drake was at that moment 
hovering between life and death. 


It was a fortnight later, and “ Spikey Jim,” 
who had not dared show himself at the machine 
shop since the before-mentioned outburst of 
his fiendish temper, was startled one after- 
noon by a knock on the front door of his 
little cottage. 


In his present frame of mind, that knock 


_ Meant to him the realisation of 
‘at tnd eee oft a cowardly fear 


day been growing stronger. 
Judge of his surprise, however, st ham face 
opening the door, to behold, not the dreaded 
figure of a policeman, but a messenger from 
the hospital, with a request for his immediate 
attendance at that institution. His first impulse 
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was to give a definite refusal, but, upon second 
thoughts, he donned his hat and accompanied 
the messenger on his return journey. 

“The young fellow has been very bad,” was 
the information volunteered by the messenger. 
“ Delirious, most of the time. Has kept crying 
out for ‘Spikey Jim,’ and the doctor’s idea in 
getting you by his bedside is just to give the lad 
the last possible chance of recovery. They’ve 
tried everything else, seemingly.’ Then, in a 
tone that conveyed much, the messenger went 
on: “That was a cruel blow that you gave 
him, and if you'd be advised by me, you'll try 
to act the man when you see your victim.” 


How “ Spikey Jim ”’ tried to “act the man” 
is best explained by pointing out that from the 
time of that interview at the bedside of Robert 
Drake, there was never a fellow in the world 
who possessed such an inappropriate nickname 
as James Davenish. 

What happened between the two men is a 
sacred matter. This much, however, might be 
said: when James Davenish left the bedside 
of Robert Drake, he was a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. He learned a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson of wonderful forgiveness from the lips of * 
the man whom he had so cruelly injured, and 
whose life he had continually harassed, and the 
result of it all was a consciousness of his own 
utter selfishness and sin, and a realisation of his 
need of a Saviour. 

“ I didn’t think it was in human nature to act 
so grandly as you have done towards me, 
“Quack,” said ‘“Spikey Jim” brokenly, and 
doing his best to cope with the tears that 
coursed down his rugged face. “‘It hurts, 
man! and it is almost more than I can bear. 
To think that you can lie there and talk to me 
about Jesus and forgiveness, and not feel bitter 
at the shameful treatment I have given you ! 
Why, I must have made your life a hell, now I 
come to realise it!” 

Robert Drake’s face lit up with a smile in 
spite of the acute pain of his throbbing head. 

“ Never mind about all that now, ‘Spikey,’” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Whatever might have hap- 
pened to us as work-mates was more than worth 
it if it has meant that you have become a child 
of God. Go back to the shop now. Tell the 
other fellows. I hope to be back at the works 
very soon too. We have both got something 
to do there, if we are going to win the rest of the 
chaps for Jesus Christ.”’ 

And to the credit of ‘ Spikey Jim,” he went 
straight back to the machine shop and told as 


Spikey Jim 


best he could that henceforth, God helping him, 
he would try to atone for all that he had been 
in the past. It was only a poor, broken story, 
but the men understood, and some of them were 
conscious of a tug at their own hearts as they 
listened, 


“ Quack ” is now the genial foreman of that 
machine shop, and one of the most gentle and 
lovable spirits in that busy establishment is a 
man concerning whom new-comers to the place 
cannot, for the life of them, understand why he 
possesses such a nickname as “ Spikey Jim.” 


“That Nothing be Lost” 


By IDA LEMON 


i HERE,” said Miss Thomas. 
I’ve a right to rest.” 

She flung herself into the arm- 
chair, stretched out her feet to the fire, and 
gave a sigh of content. 

She was one of two distant cousins who lived 
with Mr. Gaylor at the farm. She helped with 
the garden and with the poultry. She was a 
strong, capable woman of a managing dis- 
position. She could do a number of things 
well, and she thought a good deal of her powers. 

Little Ella was different. She was delicate, 
gentle, humble. She was only half-sister to 
Josie Thomas, who rather despised her, though 
she had a certain amount of affection for her 
too. 

But, if anything had to be done, Josie must 
do it. Of course, it was absurd while she was 
there to let Ella undertake the task. She had 
a way of speaking of the garden as “‘ my garden,” 
of the room she rested in as “ my sitting-room,” 
and so forth, which, if there had been a mistress, 
would have been aggravating, but, of course, 
it did not trouble John Gaylor, who was a 
bachelor, though he sometimes laughed at her 
masterful ways. 

But she overshadowed Ella, and if John had 
been asked his opinion of the latter he would 
have said only that she was a harmless little 
girl who did her best. 

One day Josie had been superintending the 
gathering in of the nuts. The walnut tree was 
a great attraction to the village urchins, who 
were wont to scramble through a gap in the 
hedge to see if any had fallen, and, it is to be 
feared, helped the fall of several by sticks 
hurled up at them. Often the little maid, 
Chrissie, would run into the parlour at meal- 
times to announce that the young Horners 
were there, and Josie would hurry out and 
rebuke the two schoolboys in her grandest 
manner, and very often make them hand over 
their satchels, It was a good thing when 


“* Now 


Josie ordered the trees to be shaken and the 
nuts gathered. 

“There are still a good many lying about,” 
said Ella gently. “I’ve been out there since 
you took the last basket to the larder.” 

“Oh,” answered Josie, “don’t interfere. I 
can’t be bothered with them. They’re in their 
skins and they mess your hands up.” 

“Some one might be glad of them, though,” 
said Ella, 

She was thinking how, though He could do 
miracles in the way of increasing food, yet 
Jesus never wasted anything. He gathered up 
the fragments. She often did this. As a 
matter of fact, if she had run the house instead 
of Josie she would have saved her cousin much 
money. Josie was quick, but not careful or 
thorough. Perhaps she tried to do too much. 

“T shall take a day off to-morrow,” she said, 
“and go to do some shopping. You'll have to 
see to things for once.” 

“ All right,” said Ella. 

“But I shouldn’t waste my time fussing 
after a few nuts,” remarked Josie scornfully. 

There was not much for Ella to “see to.” 
Before the morning was very old she was able 
to get out of doors. She thought she would 
gather up the nuts before the school children 
on their way home to dinner ran in on the chance 
of finding them. 

There were more than any one would have 
thought, even if, like Ella, they had glanced 
round carefully before starting to pick them up. 
Most were in their outer covering, very black, 
and the girl soon got her hands stained, but 
that did not trouble her. : 

Then she went indoors, passing as she did 
so the little old greenhouse which had nearly 
gone to ruin under the last owner, but where, 
among the leaves which were peeping through 
broken glass, some small, not quite ripe bunches 
of grapes were visible. 

“Tl have a look at them next,” she thought, 
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for though Josie considered the greenhouse 
part of her “job,” its decay and the cold wet 
summer which had kept the grapes from ripen- 
ing well made her negligent. 

Out on the farm were clouds of smoke, and 
many figures were moving about. Barley was 
being threshed. 

Ella felt a little thrill of pleasure on John 
Gaylor’s account. He had had a trying 
summer, and when at last his corn was reaped 
there had been great difficulty in getting the 
threshing machine ; weather had been against 
all the farmers, and there had been delay in its 
coming to him. He wanted money for some 
pressing debts. 

Ella met him. 

** What a nice fine day, John dear! ” 

* Yes, I’m jolly glad. I thought this morn- 
ing there’d be another 
day wasted. What 
have you been up 
to?” 

She told him, and 
he laughed. 

“You don’t believe 


THE JOURNEY OF TO-DAY 


Don’t pause and look along the way 
Which lies behind. 
on part of that past yesterday 


and rocks and shadows lay, 
And roads a-wind. 


Ella, three happy evenings sharing them with 
her “ pal ”’ as they sat by the fire. 

“I wonder if those grapes’ll ever get ripe, 
Chrissie?” Ella had said, as they washed up 
the dinner things together. 

“Shall we go and look at them, miss? [| 
could help you to gather them.” 

“The greenhouse shelves aren’t safe to stand 
on, even for you, Chrissie. They’re rotten. 
We might take out the small ladder, and I'll 
hold it while you climb up.” 

“Oh yes, miss, let’s,” said Chrissie, ready 
for any adventure. 

Gathering the bunches was fun to the girls. 
Some had gone mouldy and at a touch fell to 
the floor, some had a few dark grapes among 
many pale ones, some had several slightly sour, 
but eatable. These were carefully sorted out. 

“Another year,” 
said Ella, “it would be 
worth putting in an 
oilstove to dry this 
place. I don’t think 
we can eat many of 
these. I wish I could 


in wasting anything, make something of 
hild.” You stumbled ? Yes,so many do h ” 
we Well a Wane ee Gk ek adie of ise? wen 
our sp garb got soiled of hue igssi r 
— bee 2 Ah, many a traveller finds this true, Chrissie, ‘ who had 
have a friend who But—vyester’s gone! been enjoying her un- 
bbe en a very poor Man, turn about and face the track wonted occupation, 
nel ood. To-day you plod. iv ; 
18) urh She Waste no grand movoments looking back, Moke ary Bay and 
never spends anything With plucky heart take this day’s pack talkative. 
And trust in God! 


on herself. She will 
enjoy some walnuts.” 

“Tl pay the post- 
age ;’’ and John threw a piece of silver into 
the basket. 

Ella thanked him gaily. Then she hastened 
on. She went into the kitchen and got a large 
bowl. She filled it with warm water and settled 
herself at the table. For an hour she worked 
with a knife, cutting off the skins round the 
shells. When the water got very dark she 
threw it out and put fresh, doing only a few 
nuts at a time, 

“Another year, Chrissie,” she said, “I'll 
make some walnut stain.” 

“Why, yes, miss; that’d come in handy. 
The stairs want restaining, for one thing. Is 
sp ae wpe raked : 

ardly at all. Now, we’ll just 
bit. The shells are damp.” ere” 

She got a tray and laid them on the oven 
shelf with the door open. 

That afternoon a box full of walnuts went 
off to the friend, and she had, as she wrote to 


‘Mother makes wine 
of fruit, sometimes,” 
she said; ‘‘ she makes 
plum wine and blackcurrant and rhubarb wine. 
It only costs the sugar.” 

“'That’s a good idea, Chrissie. But no one 
here drinks wine, though Mr. John might if it 
was good.” 

“When mother comes for her milk I'll ask 
her what she does,” said Chrissie. 

They carried back the steps, and then Ella 
fetched her basket. A man with the milk pails 
was coming through the dairy. And behind 
him was John. 

“What have you been up to now ? ” he asked, 
looking at her bright animated face, and think- 
ing that work became her. 

“T’ve picked the grapes, and I’m probably 
going to make them into wine.” 

“Don’t ask me to drink it, that’s all,” he 
laughed. 

“Ah, you may want to. It’s bound to be 
nourishing; and I can’t bear to have the 
grapes wasted,” 


Tan Drac 
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“Why, Ella,” said John, “you remind me 
of my mother. Now I come to think of it, she 
used to make jelly of the grapes, some for us 
and some for the poor, and very good it was.” 

“Then Dll make jelly,” said Ella. And 
when Chrissie’s mother came with her jug for 
milk, she asked her the way to do it. 

A start was made before Josie, with many 
parcels, came bustling in, tired but talkative. 

“ You’ve had a nice happy day, dear,” said 
John, over the supper table, “but I-don’t 
think Ella’s been bored.” 

“What’s she been up to?” asked Josie, 
and when Ella told her she only said, “‘ What 
waste of time ! ” 

“Ella loves to rescue what would otherwise 


be lost,’’ said John, and even as he spoke the 
kitten which leapt on to his knee reminded 
him that it had been saved from death because 
Ella loved it. 

He began not only to understand Ella, but 
to respect and to love her from that day. He 
determined that presently he would find a good 
post for Josie and commit himself and all he 
had to little Ella, if she would take him as her 
husband. His mother had been a good woman, 
and he felt assured that the girl who could 
find a use for what others cast away must have 
learnt something of the Divine mind, the mind 
of Him Who “said unto His disciples, Gather 
HP ee, fragments that remain, that nothing 

e lost.” 


God Careth 


“Casting all your care upon Him; for He careth for 
you.”’—I Peter v. 7. 


Gop careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
“ Let not thy heart be troubled; trust in Me,” 
Saith Christ,—yea, trust Him, and the world 
shall see 
Fair Faith triumphant over dark despair ! 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care; 
Praise Him for guidance; heed not what men 


say, 
But give Him all thyself to keep each day; 
And in His strength go forth to do and dare. 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
He hath His purpose for thy life and mine; 
Oh, let us ne’er frustrate the Will divine— 

By our weak plans His perfect plan impair. 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
And if He saith, “ Wait yet a little while 
And thou shalt see My work,” look up, and 

smile, 

And for His work thy waiting heart prepare. 
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God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
For He hath said that He will greatly give 
All that thou need’st that thou may’st greatly 

live, 

Care-free, and scattering blessings everywhere! 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
He careth much that thou should’st do His 


eS hn 
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Will, 


Live, love, and move in Him, in Him be still. 


When storms, assailing, would thy spirit scare. — 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 


Though this world’s clamour round thee may 


Peace, = 


not cease, 
Yet each full moment thou may’st know 


Deep, deep within—His Peace beyond compare! 


God careth for thee; cast on Him thy care: 
With radiant Faith brave every tossing wave, 


And know that Christ is in thy boat to gave, 


And bring thee swiftly to a Haven fair! 
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“ Ww SHALL be obliged to go into the Institu- 

I tion,” thought James Blight sorrowfully. 

“ Tf I could look forward to having a roof 
to shelter me I might get the old age pension 
and manage on that; but without a home and 
no one to look after me, if I live to be blind—well, 
there’s only one place for me. It'll be hard to 
go there, but God’s will be done.” 

He was seated behind the counter in his shop, 
in the seaside town where he had been in business 
as a working jeweller and clock and watch 
mender for nearly half a century. He had 
taken on the business at his father’s death, and 
out of it had had to maintain his mother and— 
for some while—a brother much younger than 
himself. This brother, Jack, who had given 
him trouble, had at last emigrated to Australia, 
where he had married, and, some years later, 
died, leaving a widow and several children. 
His widow had soon ceased corresponding with 
his relatives, which had been a great sorrow to 
them, especially to his mother, who had survived 
him many years. James Blight had not married 
himself, and was a very lonely man indeed. 

It was a hot summer afternoon. The old 
jeweller—he was over seventy now—sat with 
his face turned towards the open door as though 
waiting for customers. Alas, he had but few 
customers in these days! The town had grown, 
and the street in which he lived had become a 
back street hidden behind a new fashionable 
street where the shops had attractive windows 
and displayed valuable goods. In James 
Blight’s little window there were only a few 
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pebble brooches and some inexpensive silver 
articles, all quite out of date. 

“IT won’t stay here to get into difficulties,” 
he told himself ; “ I'll sell up everything, that'll 
enable me to pay my debts, and then “ 

A child’s voice broke in upon his reflections. 
A little boy of about eight years of age had come 
into the shop and placed half a dozen pebbles 
on the counter before him, demanding eagerly 
to be told if there was a madrepore amongst 
them. 

“JT want to give my mother a madrepore 
brooch on her birthday, that’s next month,”’ 
he explained ; ‘“ but I must find the madrepore 
myself, because she’ll value it more then.” 

James Blight nodded  understandingly. 
Though his sight was dim, by the aid of strong 
glasses it served him to tell that there was no 
madrepore in the collection of pebbles before 
him. 

“You'll have to search further,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘ See ! ”’—exhibiting a polished pebble 
—‘‘ what you want to find is a stone marked 
like this. Try again to-morrow.” 

The following day the little boy brought more 
pebbles, but again there was no madrepore 
amongst them. It was the same every day for 
a week, then his search was crowned with 
success. He found a prettily marked 
madrepore, and the old jeweller undertook to 
polish it and make it into a brooch with a silver 
setting for five shillings. 

“ And will it be ready by mother’s birthday ?” 
the little boy questioned anxiously. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “you can fetch it 
this day week.” 

“I wonder *—hesitatingly—“if I might 
look in sometimes and see how it’s getting on / ” 

* Do, if you like.” 

So the little boy paid frequent calls, and set 
up quite a friendship with the old jeweller. 
He and his mother were visitors in the town, 
staying at a boarding-house, he said, and his 
father was in America at present. 

“Father’s been in all parts of the world,” 
he explained; “he’s an engineer and designs 
wonderful bridges. Our home’s in London now, 
but mother was ill and the doctor ordered her 
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here because of the beautiful air. It’s done her 
a lot of good, and she says we may come again 
next year.” 

“You won’t find me here next year,” sighed 
James Blight sorrowfully. 

“ Oh dear!” exclaimed the little boy, regret 
in his voice, then asked: “ Why not ? ” 

The old man told him that he intended giving 
up business, and spoke of his failing sight. 

‘* My doctor says I shall be blind before long,”’ 
he declared, “so I’m going where I shall be 
looked after—to the Institution.” 

“The Institution ? ”—inquiringly. 

“You call it the Workhouse, I expect.” 

The little boy looked shocked. ‘Then you 
must be very poor,’ he said. “And you’re 
going blind! Oh, it’s terribly sad !” 

“It seems hard lines,” the old jeweller 
admitted, “for I’ve always been a worker— 
never idled my time. 
fault, I’m trying to feel it’s for the. best. Vd 
like to be independent to the end of my days ; 
but, if God wishes otherwise, I know He’s right, 
and wherever I am He’ll be with me. ‘ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee.’ That’s His 
promise to all who trust in Him. I always take 
myself to task if ’m downhearted. ‘ James 
Blight,’ I say to myself, ‘ God’s 
stood by you as long as you can 
remember, and He'll stand by you 
to the end.’ ”’ 

“James Blight!” exclaimed the 
little boy in astonishment. ‘ Is 
that your name ?” 

“Yes. It’s over the window, but 
it needs repainting—you mayn’t 
have noticed it.” 

“Tnever did! Oh, howstrange!” 

“Strange! Why?” 

“Father’s called James Blight. 
I wonder if you are related to us! 
Do you think you are ?” 

The old jeweller shook his head. 
“Blight is not an uncommon name,” 
he said. 

“My name’s Jack,” the little 
boy informed him. ‘I was called 
after my grandfather, who died a 
great many years ago. I do wish 
you were related to us. I haven’t 
spoken of you to mother yet, 
because it’s a secret about the 
brooch, but when her birthday’s 
over I shall tell her all about you. 
You won’t mind ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 


But, seeing it’s not my - 


The next day Jack found the brooch ready 
for him. The old jeweller’s face was sad as 
he handed it to the boy, for he realised he would 
never polish a madrepore or any other stone 
again. 

““ T look on that as my last piece of work,” he 
said. “‘I’ve done my best, and I hope your 
mother will like it.” 

“Oh, she will!” Jack answered, adding : 
“ Father’s on his way home from America, 
and’ll be here by her birthday if all’s well. | 
shall bring him to see you—he’ll want to know 
he when he hears your name’s the same ag 

is.” 

Would he? The old jeweller told himself 
that it was not very likely. Nevertheless, he 
hoped he would, for he naturally felt interested 
in the man who bore the same name as himself, 

* * * * 

One evening, a fortnight later, James Blight 
was closing his shop when a tall, sunburnt 
gentleman, a stranger, accosted him, asking if 
he might have a few words with him in private. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, and led the way into 
the parlour at the back of the shop. 

What followed was most amazing. It 
struck the old jeweller dumb. The stranger 


The stranger grasped his hand and declared himself to be his nephew 
and namesake 
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grasped his hand, and declared himself to be 
his nephew and namesake ; he spoke in much 
moved tones. 

“1’m the eldest of your brother’s family,” he 
explained. “I meant to have made inquiries 
about my father’s people when I first came to 
England, six months ago, but we’d only been in 
London a few days when I had to go to New 
York. My wife didn’t know you were living 
here or she’d have looked you up, and I only 
got here Jast night—just in time for my wife’s 
birthday to-day. It was our boy who told us 
about you—our little Jack.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the old jeweller, recovering 
his voice, “‘ now I understand ! ” 

He gave his visitor a chair, and took one 
himself. After that they talked. The younger 
man by-and-by explained, with no trace of boast- 
fulness, that his branch of the family had pros- 
pered in the world, and the elder admitted sadly, 
but with no trace of bitterness, that, from a 
worldly point of view, his life had been a failure. 

“TI took on a dwindling business,” he said, 
“and stuck to it because there was nothing else 
forme todo. Id your grandmother to support, 
and your father. ” He broke off abruptly. 

“ Father cost you a bit, I expect,’’ his nephew 
replied, “ and, uncle, you must let me make that 
_ up to you now. I know you made sacrifices 
for his sake which I can’t repay—there’s One 
above who'll see to that !—but I can make good 
the money you spent on him, and I will. “Little 
Jack’s told me about your failing sight, and 
what you meant to do, which you must never 
think of any more. Uncle, listen to me! My 
wife and I are going to buy a house in the place, 


a sort of holiday home where she can come for 
a change when she likes. We shall put a married 
couple there as care-takers, and we want you 
to live there—as master of the house, to do just 
as you please and be cared for. What do you 
say to our plan?” 

James Blight said nothing for a minute, then 
he exclaimed : 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say ! 
be taking too much from you!” 

“What? After all you did for my father ? 
You forget! However, think the matter over, 
and another day we'll speak of it again.” 

Needless to say, the old jeweller did think the 
matter over. And, after he had made the 
acquaintance of his nephew’s wife and talked 
the matter over with her and little Jack, too, he 
accepted the generous offer which had been made 
him, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. 

“It’s simply marvellous you should want 
to do this for me,’ he told them. No one 
had ever shown any desire to help him in any 
way before. ‘‘ Here am I, a poor old man, a 
stranger to you ie 

It was his namesake’s wife who broke in. 
“ You’re a rich old man,”’ she declared, “ for 
you've a heart of gold, and, please, Uncle James, 
don’t let me ever hear you call yourself a stranger 
to us again.” 

“T should have said I was a stranger to you but 
a short while ago,” he amended, ‘ and now ” 

“‘ And now you're one of us,” she interrupted, 
“and you must let us—my husband, Jack, and 
me—take care of you and love you.” 

Words could not express his feelings at that 
minute. His cup of happiness was full. 


It would 


Look where they’re going! 


HE other day I saw a picture which 
showed a child stumbling over a stone in 
the roadway. After being picked up, the 
erying child looks up at its mother and says : 
“Mummy, why don’t you look where I’m going ?” 
To-day, perhaps more than ever before, the 
parents need to look where their children are 
going. Migs deo 5: i their pathway, and 
while the parents are i i 
Ho: BR oie usy with other things 
I noticed this very clearly illustrated one day 
when I was waiting for a street car. A mother 
with a baby in her arms and another child at 
her side waited also. The mother was busy 
talking with another woman, as two cars came 
along. Possibly she noticed that the first car 


was not the one that she wanted to take, and 
so she paid no attention to it. In the meantime 
her child got on the first car, while she and the 
baby got on the second one, which started before 
she noticed what had happened. 

Greatly excited, she tried to get the conductor 
to stop the car. I do not know how it turned 
out, but no doubt the conductor did his best to 
enable her to find the child who had got on the 
wrong car. 

Many would blame this mother for not 
watching her child more closely, yet this mistake 
would be small compared to many that might 
happen. Now is the time to watch, lest when 
it is too late they cast reproachful eyes, saying : 
“ Why didn’t you look where I was going ¢ ” 
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By LUCY LAING 


Street, New York, he felt more depressed 

than he ever remembered feeling in his 
life. That morning had brought a letter from 
his employers in England, strongly advising 
the lengthening of his business trip by another 
six months, and it had—literally speaking— 
knocked the stuffing out of him. 

A mental picture of his charming young wife, 
his bonnie children, and all that life held dear, 
rose before him. These things were to have 
been a reality in a month’s time. Now—this 
continual moving on, moving on, for another 
sixmonths. Oh, it was unthinkable ! 

As if to make matters all the worse, the strains 
of ““ Home, Sweet Home,” played upon a penny 
whistle, caught his ear. It was played very badly, 
and Cooper literally squirmed, yet when one 
is thousands of miles away, even the indifferent 
playing of a wandering musician will cause a 
lump to rise in one’s throat. The streets were 
crowded with men and women jostling one 
another in their anxiety to get on, yet no one 
seemed to spare a thought for the beggar or 
his tune. 

Then an old blind woman came haltingly 
along the pavement, tapping her way with her 
stick. Presently she paused beneath a ware- 
house window, and listened, with head bent a 
little forward. She too had heard the magic 
tune ! 

Richard Cooper was immediately interested. 
There was no doubt about the poor old woman’s 
pleasure. Another moment, and her face, 
with its corrugated lines, had broken into a 
happy smile, and her free hand was beating 
time to the well-known air. After playing it 
through twice the musician stopped, and 
started something else, and the old woman 
moved on. Richard Cooper also. Presently 
she began to sing to herself in a crooning under- 
tone, and although he could distinguish neither 
tune nor words, yet it sounded hopeful. There 
was a number of boxes littered about the 
pavement a little further on, and the cheery 
one had some difficulty in finding her way. 
Here was the man’s chance to help, and he took 
it, with just a kindly word. 

“Thank you very much,” she said gratefully. 
“ T was wondering what [ was up against.” 


A S Richard Cooper walked along Wall 
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Another moment and they were clear of the _ 
débris, and the blind woman was thanking him 


again. 


“Tt is nice to hear a voice from home, sir,” . 


she added. 


“Home!” he echoed. “ Are you a stranger e 


in a strange land too ?” 
Her lips smiled. 


“Not that, exactly, considering I have lived _ 
all my married life in U.S.A.; but England is _ 
my home, and when I heard ‘ Mid pleasures 
and palaces’ just now, my eyes smarted with — 


longing.” 

“T heard it,” he said, ‘and mine smarted 
too.” 

ce Ay! 
one of these days ? ” 

“T hope so; the sooner the better,” he 
answered fervently. ‘‘ And you?” 

She shook her head, but, pointing up, followed 
the movement with her sightless eyes. 

“My ‘Home, Sweet Home’ is there,” she 


answered, “‘ and as I am old, and blind, and there — 


doesn’t seem anything to keep me, I can echo 
your words, and say, ‘ the sooner the better.’” 

“You make me ashamed,” said Richard 
Cooper. ‘‘ [have everything to make life happy, 
and yet depression seems to have flattened me 
out, and taken all my joy.” 

* And—you are a Christian ¢” 

“e Hf am.,”’ 

Again her face lighted. 

*‘ Tt’s all that matters,” she said. 
I was sent across your path this morning for 
some purpose. I am but a useless old body 
nowadays, but the Lord keeps me cheery, 


And maybe you will be going back 


ee ee ee ee 


— 


“Maybe 


and I thank Him. May I pass on to you the ~ ‘ 


promise He gave me this morning ?” 
“* Please, do.” : 


“« Be of good cheer ; it is I; be not afraid ae 


It will help you right through. Good morning, 


sir!” 
She was gone. 


He watched her turn a street 


corner, and then he pulled himself together. 


She had come—she had gone! Ten minutes ago. q 


he had not known of her existence. Then he 

had been in the throes of despair, now—a smile 

came, together with further words of cheer: _ 
“ The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


And so he passed on his way. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RETURN 


RS. HOPE was no new and hitherto un- 
tried inmate of the Home to which she 
had been brought; perhaps in the 

whole of England there were no people better 
fitted to deal with her case than those who had 
taken herin hand. Daily prayer, daily employ- 
ment, daily encouragement, repeated and con- 
tinued day after day, week after week, month 
after month, yes, and even year after year ; 
for although the craving seemed to be quieted 
in a comparatively short time, yet her spirit 
seemed to be broken and she had no object in 
life and no desire to live. 

Ensign Barclay was constituted her special 
guardian and protector, and faithfully she did 
her work. 

“ You must live up to your name,” she would 
say, when a fit of extra despondency came upon 
her charge. “‘ If my name was Hope, I’d never 
treat myself to an hour of the dumps, and you 
mustn't either ; come here and look at your 
face in the glass and see how pretty you are 
when you smile.” 

_ And truly it was a pretty face, fair and refined 
in spite of years of sorrow. As time went 
on Mrs. Hope’s work was changed and she was 
brought into other surroundings, still in con- 
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nection with the Salvation Army, where her 
gifts could be turned to account. 

“T used to be able to paint rather nicely,” 
she said one day shyly, when an illustration was 
needed for one of their periodicals; “I believe 
I could do it.” 

The first attempt was not a success, but there 
was such unmistakable talent in her work 
that the officer in charge saw that with a little 
instruction and practice her talent might prove 
a mine of wealth. It was the first symptom of 
real interest that she had shown in anything, 
and she worked at it feverishly. She never 
seemed to tire of it, and the money she made 
for the Army by her pencil and brush more 
than covered her own board and lodging. Yet 
she was always a mystery to them. 

And so the years went on, and slowly, very 
slowly, but surely she learnt to know the 
Master Whom the Army served and Who had 
sent them to seek and find her when no man 
eared for her soul. In her happy days she had 
never given these things a thought; probably 
she would not have felt her need of a Saviour. 

When Hope Cameron at last rested her storm- 
tossed soul upon the Rock of Ages and dis- 
covered that there was One Who was “able to 
keep” as well as ‘able to save,” the world 
became a different place to her; there was 
something, or rather there was Someone, worth 
living for; “old things had passed away, and 
behold! all things had become new.”’ 

By slow degrees, as the years went by, a great 
longing to re-visit Loosend began to take root 
in her heart. Not that she had any real 
expectation of finding her child there, ten years 
had passed, and ten years bring many changes 
in a provincial town; she put the thought 
away from her and devoted herself more 
assiduously than ever to her work; but every 
year the longing grew stronger—twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen. She realised that her own youth was 
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receding rapidly. She was thirty-seven years of 
age, and though still exceedingly attractive in 
appearance the bloom had faded from her 
sweet, fair face. 

“T want to go to the country for a short 
time,’’ she announced one day to the officer in 
charge of the house in which she was living ; 
strange to say, she had never really joined the 
Army, though she had identified herself and 
associated with them for so many years that 
they had come to regard her as a fixture. She 
had been able to save a little money as well as 
to pay her own way for some time, and she felt 
that she now had a profession at her back and 
could be independent, She could illustrate 
books, paint advertisement posters, or design 
Christmas cards, with untiring energy and 
undeniable originality. 

Her announcement came almost as a shock ; 
her friends had often felt that they could not 
keep her always with them, yet in spite of the 
fact they were sorely grieved to lose her, and 
they would miss her help in many ways. 

“T think it will be only for a short time,” 
she continued. ‘I want to visit the town where 
I was born, and where I lived till I was five 
years old.” 

For the first time her friend asked a question, 
and she was sorry for it immediately. 

“Have you relations living there now ?” 
she said. 

It seemed as if a veil had suddenly been lifted 
from the face before her, and a look of misery 
shot over it such as had not been seen there 
since the forgotten days of sixteen years ago. 

‘T don’t know,” she replied in a low voice. 

** Well, dear, you must do what you wish, but 
we shall miss you badly. I hope you will come 
back to us again.” 

“I expect I shall; you have all been so kind 
to me. I can never forget what you have done 
for me, or the day that Ensign Barclay found 
me ; she was only just in time.” 

Mrs. Hope shuddered as she spoke; she did 
not often look back—she had no temptation to 
do so. 

Once her mind was made up she lost no time 
in carrying out her purpose. She waited until 
the end of the week and on the following 
Monday, a cold February day, she left the great 
city for the first time for sixteen long years. 

It seemed like a dream as she looked out of 
the windows of the railway carriage and noted 
the city and its outskirts giving place to snowy 
fields and trees with the hoar frost hanging 
from them ; it was like a glorified edition of one 


of her own Christmas cards, and the spirit of the 
artist within her feasted on the wonderful beauty 
on every hand. 

She scarcely noticed the four hours that 
elapsed before she reached the large provincial 
town where she was to change trains for 
Loosend. But her heart beat with nervous 
excitement as she proceeded more slowly to the 
place of her desire. 

It was no longer the insignificant little country 
town that it used to be sixteen years ago. The 
uplifting air and _health-giving surroundings 
had attracted people there, and Loosend had 
become rather an important place. The school 
where Don had gained his scholarship had been 
built and endowed since she was there: how 
little she dreamt, as she left the train and caught 
sight of the large and handsome building, what 
a special interest it would have for her! Whole 
streets had sprung up in different directions, 
private houses and lodgings were to be seen 
on every hand. Hope Cameron stood bewildered 
as she gazed around her. 

She had left her luggage in the cloak-room 
while she went to look for a lodging. She had 
left London at 8 a.m., and it was now only 
1 o’clock, so there was plenty of time before 
daylight failed ; moreover, in the winter Loosend 
was not crowded with visitors, and lodgings were 
plentiful and cheap. 

What a different coming this was from the one 
of former days! She was lonely as far as 
earthly friends went, it was true, but she had 
“a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother ” 
to guide her steps and stand by her now in every 
emergency, and the awful power of the drug 
that held her captive in those dreadful days 
was broken for ever. She was Hope Cameron 
once more. 

She had to ask her way to Woodbine Terrace, 
she wanted to see if she could get a lodging in 
No. 10. But little Woodbine Terrace rather 
fancied itself and did not condescend to lodgers ; 


‘the residents there regarded their small homes 


as their castles, and outsiders were not admitted 
into any of them. However, the houses opposite 
were not so fastidious, and Mrs. Cameron, still 
under the name of Mrs. Hope, found two com- 
fortable rooms at 16, Wilton Place, almost 
exactly opposite the house in which all her 
interest was centred. 

And then, very gradually, so as not to excite 
suspicion, she began to take an apparently 
sympathetic interest in the life and inhabitants 
of Loosend. 

‘Do you know many of your neighbours !” 
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she asked her landlady on the third day after 
her arrival. 

“Most of them, one way or another,” was the 
reply. “If I don’t know them to speak to, I 
know their names and all about them; they 
don’t have many changes unless by death, and 
the people of Loosend seem to live a long time ; 
it’s a healthy place.”’ 

“Who is living in that house opposite ? I 
saw a doctor, or 
what looked like a 
doctor’s carriage, 
there yesterday. Is 
any one ill in the 
house ? ” 

“Yes, that’s poor 
Miss Meredith; she 
had a fall, slipped on 
the doorstep about 
a fortnight ago and 
broke her leg. The 
doctor thought no- 
thing of it at the time, 
but he’s anxious 
about her now; she 
seems to have got a 
shock to her system 
and has failed won- 
derfully, they don’t 
think she'll recover.” 

“Who has she to 
look after her 2?” 

“The doctor sent 
in a woman who is 
a sort of nurse and 
who runs the house 
for them.” 

“For them ?” Mrs. 
Cameronasked : “who 
has she living with 
her ?” 

“ A boy—well, he’s 
& young man pretty nearly now ; he’s no relation 
to her, but if he was her son he couldn’t be more 
devoted to her. Haven’t you seen him going in 

and out? A rare handsome boy. I suppose 
you are at your luncheon when he comes back 
from school, and then it’s dark when he comes 
in again in the afternoons. He’s a rare lad is 
Don Cameron, but I don’t know what he’ll do 
: Miss Meredith dies, he’s that bound up in 
er. 

Mrs. Cameron’s brain was whirling round and 
round ; she grasped the back of a chair to steady 
herself. Her landlady was looking out of the 


Her landlady was looking out of the window and did not notice 
the sudden change in the face beside her 


window and did not notice the sudden change 
in the face beside her. 

“ It isn’t that he'll be left without anything 
to live on,” the woman continued. ‘‘ Miss 
Meredjth has a tidy little income, I believe— 
tight enough for two, but plenty for one in a 
quiet way—and then the house is herown. Of 
course, she’ll leave it all to Don, but that won’t 
comfort him ; he’ll never stay on in Loosend, 
I say, not if she’s 
gone.” 

Still Mrs. Cameron 
did not speak, and 
the landlady con- 
tinued in what she 
thought was a vain 
attempt to interest 
her lodger. 

“Tm keeping a 
look-out for him; 
he ought to be com- 
ing home soon now. 
I'd like you to see 
him, he’s that hand- 


some.” 

At last Mrs. 
Cameron broke the 
silence. 

“How does. he 


come to be with 
Miss Meredith 2 ”’ 
Ah! that was 
another matter ! 
There was a_ loyal 
reserve about Don, 
of whom they were 
all so proud in the 
little community, and 


the landlady was 
not going to give 


away his story to a 
stranger. 

“Ah! well, perhaps his father and mother 
were dead and there was no one else to have 
him,” she answered evasively ; then, changing 
her tone, she exclaimed with animation, “‘ Here 
he comes, look, here on the right !” 

Mrs. Cameron sprang to the window. Up the 
road with a steady purposeful step came Don 
over the snow-trodden pavement. ‘Truly, in 
the words of the landlady, “he was that 
handsome,” and for the first time since he was 
a helpless infant, Mrs. Cameron looked upon 
her only child 
(To be continued) 
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ago, I watched the fishing fleet 

at Howth going out. It was 
a breezy day, the sea of a brilliant 
blue, with many a white-tipped wave. 
I watched the boats till they faded into 
the far blue, and then I turned home- 
wards. 

The harbour looked almost deserted, 
though about a dozen smacks still lay 
at anchor, with furled sails and swaying 
to the breeze, as if with a vain longing 
to be free. I noticed that they all 
bore the names of Cornish ports well 
known to me, and I wondered why they 
had not gone with the fleet ; then seeing 
two or three men working in their 
boats, and others mending their nets, 
I concluded that these idle craft were 
out of gear, and would t Wow their com- 
panions as soon as they could make 
ready for the trip. 

As I walked on I found myself close 
to a Cornish fisherman who had spread 
his net on the stones at the end of the 
pier. I had spoken to this man before. 
He was from Mousehole, near Penzance. 

“You are losing a fine day for a 
cruise,” I said. ‘“‘ How is it that so 
many Cornish boats have remained 
behind ? ” 

“Well, we belong to a Sabbath 
league, you see. We never fish on 
Sundays, fair or foul.” 

“ But this is Saturday.” 

“Well, we of the Sabbath league 
don’t go out either one.” 

“What! neither Saturday nor Sun- 
day ?”’ I asked, in some surprise. 

““No, neither one,” he repeated. 
“You see, when we did go out on 
Saturdays we were so often kept out 
by contrary winds and such like that 
we made a rule to keep in on Saturdays 
as well.” 


Cy a certain Saturday, some years 


“It was a noble resolution, for it 
must have caused you heavy loss.” 

“No,” he said, “ you must not give 
us credit for more than we deserve, 
We are not losers.” 

“Not in the best sense, certainly ; 
on the contrary, you must be great 
gainers. But in your worldly goods 
surely you suffer loss ? ” 

*““ No,” he said, with great decision, 
*“ we don’t.” 

““ How do you account for that?” 
I asked. “‘ It seems like a miracle.” 

“Well, it is wonderful, certainly. 


But I used to be taught at school that 


a miracle is something out of the com- __ 
mon course of nature; and as I look 
at it, nature being ruled by Providence, 


p the 
blessing of the Lord maketh rich, 


it is one of nature’s laws that 


a 


Bs 
a 


so I don’t call it a miracle, but just a 


common dealing of God that would 


be oftener experienced if it were looked s 


for oftener.”’ 


z 
& 


“* Then are you always more success- 


a 
wag 


ah 


ful fishers in your five working days 
than your mates who take seven days to 


work in?” 


“Not always. Sometimes our takes 


are small, sometimes they are big, and | 


it isn’t easy to reckon up exactly the gains 
and losses ; but this we do know, that 
our men are in the long run and by a 
long chalk the best-to-do of all the 
Cornish fishermen. But there are ways 
of explaining that without calling it a 
miracle. Our men are all steady men 
for one thing, and they serve under one 
Captain, and they have learned to 
obey, and to deny themselves, and all 
that paves a good road to success. Not 
to say what I have said before, that 
it is ‘the blessing of the Lord that 
maketh rich.’ ”’ 


Suddenly he dropped the meshes of ; | 
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Mending their ne‘s 


his net, and looking up at me with a 
twinkle in his eyes, he said, “ But I 
have told you only one side of my story, 
and the other side is to my mind the 
most wonderful of the two. We didn’t 
always have the luck that we have now. 
At first we did lose, and that so terribly 
that it was hard for flesh and blood to 
bear it—hard to see the boats come in 
loaded to the water’s edge, and ours 
rocking idly in the bay; hard to see 
the waters coloured purple with the 
pilchard shoals, and every nerve in our 
bodies pulling us like to the ropes and 
spars, and the devil telling us that it 
was God Himself that was sending the 


food to our very lips, and that we 
despised His gift and refused to touch 
it; some of our wives and daughters 
wanting food and clothes and calling us 
lazy fellows, and so on. Ay, it was 
hard to bear; but we weathered the 
gale, and, as I have told you—— ” 

“ But why,” I interrupted, ‘“ do you 
call this the most wonderful part of 
your story ?” 

“ Because to my mind it must be 
an easier thing, so to speak, for the 
Lord of glory, who owns the silver and 
the gold and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, to pour plenty upon us than to 
stoop like that to our poor, weak, sinful 
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natures and probe them to the very 
quick, It is easy for a father who has 
plenty to give plenty to his children ; 
but it takes all a father’s love to do that 
other thing—well, you know what I 
mean, just what our Father did for us.” 

I thought as I turned away of those 


Still There! 


WAS staying not long ago in Hull, 
I and by means of my host’s wire- 
less set I heard Sir Oliver Lodge 
speaking in London as clearly as you. 
hear me now. I heard of a wireless 
set in a box, with no visible wires, 
which was taken into the depths of a 
coal-mine, so that men could hear there 
as easily as you can in a room. How 
did the sound get there? It did not go 
down the shaft. 

Learned men tell us of a thing 
called ether. The whole world lies in 
it, has its being iat) = 
It goes through 
everything. They 
tell us that whether 
we are listening or 
not these sounds 
are in the air. 
Every sound that 
has ever been ut- 
tered, they say, is 
somewhere, _ trea- 
sured up in the 
ether. They have picked up a message 
a month old. 

If a month, why not a thousand 
years? They suggest to us—it is not 
a preacher talking, mind you—that if 
you could only find the key you could 
recover every sound that has ever been 
uttered. What a significant thought ! 
God has the key! It gives new mean- 
ing to the words of Jesus Christ: 


ALL’S 
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Though there is so much awry, 

And to-day we question—‘** why ? ”* 

Yet, ’tis from our heart we ery, 
God lives still. 


Now we do not see our way, 


Oftentimes there is no ray, 
But we trust, and always may, 
God loves all. 


Many times our faith is tried, 

Things seem wrong on ev’ry side, 

Still, this Truth we can not hide, 
God leads on. 


words of another fisherman—< the 
trial of your faith being much more 
precious than of gold,” and I rejoiced — 
to find how God gives grace to His 
children, and enables them to endure 
reproach for His sake, and how He ney 
fails to honour those who honour Him, 


“ Every idle word that men shall 
shall come unto judgment.” 5 

In the Book of Revelation it says the | 
books shall be opened. In our little 
home I remember there was a picture 
of an archangel turning over the pages. 
Ah, but these are not to be 
written on paper or parchment. Book 
written in ether—these are the books 

There is not any power in the wor 
that can blot out what has once been 
spoken, undo what has been done. 
is there waiting, waiting, waiting. 


speak | 


WELL 


hills to fall 
crushone. No 
giveness in the | 
Yet does it 
ive a new 
arger meaning ~ 
the declaration 
the Gospel? 
spite of all thes 
things God says, “I, even I, am E 
that blotteth out!” Written in « 
written in flesh, written anywhere 
am He that blotteth out thine iniquit 
And God has blotted out our 
through His grace and His mercy, 
through the blood of the Lamb. N 
shall lay anything to the charge 
God’s elect. 


R. K. A. 
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The cabin presented ic ue of cia tert and cosiness 
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HE barge “ King Edward,” after a fairly 
good voyage, drew up at the side of the 
quay. As soon as papers had been 

presented the work of unloading began, and 
when it was finished the family who lived on 
board drew up around the table for supper. 
The cabin, lit by an oil-lamp, presented a scene 
of comfort and cosiness. Round the table were 
grouped father, mother, and four children rang- 
ing in age from five to fifteen; farthest away 
from the light sat Mary, around whom our story 
gathers. 

She was a beautiful girl, yet a spirit of dis- 
content could be seen in her eyes. During the 
intervals of trading Mary had been to the 
Boatman’s Institute at Brentford and had 
learned to read and write, and now she wanted 
to “ better herself.”” She would have liked to 
go to service, but her father and mother did 
not like the thought of her leaving them, and 
would not consent. 

At last, fearing that if they still objected she 
would run away, they consented. 

Seeing an advertisement for a scullery maid, 
Mary applied for the post, and the prompt reply 
reached Mary just before the barge was due to 
start on the homeward journey. With trembling 
hands she opened the letter, which contained 
instructions for her to present herself at the 
address given as soon as possible, 

What a scene there was in that little cabin as 
Mary’s few clothes were put in a parcel! Many 
were the tears that were shed as farewells were 
spoken. As Mary took the little one of five in 
her arms a great lump was in her throat. But 
at last Mary and her father started out for 
Lady Murton’s house in Oakfield Square. 

The interview was satisfactory, and it was 
arranged that, as Mary’s father wished to start 
on the homeward journey that evening, Mary 
should enter upon her duties at once. 

She and the housemaid were to share the 
same room, and at night-time Mary fought her 
first battle. Her friend at the Boatman’s 
Institute had given her a Testament, and had 


» Our MARY’ 


A STORY OFA CANAL BOATMAN’'S LASs_ 


By E. TERRELL 


made her promise that she would read a chapter 
of it every day. Remembering her promise, 
Mary found her Testament, and, sitting down 
by the side of her bed, began to read. The 
housemaid, thinking to “take a rise out of” 
her, threw a pillow which caught the Book and 
knocked it out of her hand. This was too much 
for Mary, and the housemaid learnt, to her 
sorrow, the folly of taking liberties, and vowed 
in her heart to have revenge. 

As time went on Mary found favour with 
her mistress, who increased her wages and 
encouraged her to become a good needle- 
woman, This created jealousy among the other 
maids, who were more determined than ever 
to get rid of her. Seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, a garment belonging to Lady Murton 
was placed in Mary’s drawer. On missing it 
the owner questioned the servants at once ; all, 
however, declared they knew nothing about it, 
and offered to have their belongings searched ; — 
this was done, when beneath the other clothes 
in Mary’s drawer the missing garment was found. 

When asked to give an account of how it got 
there, Mary could only sob, ‘I don’t know!” 
In spite of her protests of innocence, her mistress 
decided to give her her wages and send her away, 
As the poor girl packed her few things she was 
faced with the question: ‘‘ What shall I do? 
I have no character—where shall I go?” i 

She had not yet learned to love the Christ 
about Whom she had been reading night by 
night, but some glimpses of His love had pierced 
the gloom, and, kneeling down by her bed for 
the last time, she cried: ‘‘God, if Thou art 
God, Thou knowest I am not guilty ; look after 
me.” 

Getting up from her knees and taking her few 
things in her hand Mary left the house like one 
in a dream. But the God to Whom she had 
prayed had heard her prayer, for as she stood 
there in her wretchedness the little needle- 
woman whom Lady Murton employed from time 
to time came along and, seeing Mary sobbing as 
if her heart would break, gently inquired the 
cause. The story was soon told, and the little — 


woman took her home, and as time went by — 


taught her the art of dressmaking. Mary's 
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“Our Mary” 


gratitude to her friend could not be told in 
words, but she showed it in every way she 
could. 

All this time Mary had not written home, for 
she dreaded the thought that mother and father 
should think her a thief. Her conscience troubled 
her, for she knew that they would be worrying 
because they had not heard from her. “ Shall 
I write and tell them the whole truth, and say 
that I am not coming home until I have cleared 
my character ?” she mused. 

Being truthful, she decided upon the latter 
course, and though the hot tears fell and blurred 
the letters she told the whole story, and her 
resolve to clear her character before returning. 
When the letter arrived there was great rejoicing 
that Mary was safe, but her parents’ hearts 
ached when they realised that she was alone in 
London and classed as a thief. 

“Mother,” said Bill, “when we get to the 
other end, I will go to Lady Murton and find 
out all I can.” 

On reaching London, Bill made his way as 
soon as possible to Lady Murton’s house. She 
received him kindly, and told him as gently as 
possible of the finding of the garment in the 
drawer and of Mary’s dismissal. 

Bill listened respectfully unto the end; then 
drawing himself up and looking straight at her 
ladyship, said : 

“My gal’s not a thief. I reckons as how they 
other servants put that in her drawer when 
Mary wasn’t there.” 

This thought came as a shock to her ladyship ; 
she had never thought of that. 
ee Can you tell me where my gal is ?”’ asked 

ill. 

Lady Murton looked very uncomfortable, 
and had to confess that she did not know. 

Poor Bill’s heart ached ; he knew not where 
to turn. He wandered about the streets look- 
ing into the faces of the passers-by, but no Mary 
could he see, and finally, sad at heart, he turned 
his steps toward the Canal and took the home- 
ward journey. His wife’s tears fell fast as he 
told her all he had to tell. 

Soon after Bill’s departure, however, the 
housemaid who was the cause of all the trouble 
was taken seriously ill. While lying in her 
room her thoughts went back to the part she 
had played in Mary’s dismissal. The doctor, 
unable to understand why she made no improve- 
ment, suggested to her mistress that she should 
ask her maid if anything was troubling her: 

‘ For,” said he, “ she will never get well while 
she is brooding over anything.” 


Lady Murton, on visiting the sick girl, sat 
down by the bed and began gently to question 
her, and at last the whole story of the plot to 
get Mary dismissed came out. 

The first thing to be done was to let Mary’s 
parents know that she was innocent. The 
next question was how to find Mary. Lady 
Murton, calling the servants together, told them 
of the housemaid’s confession, and urged them 
to do all in their power to find her. 

Nothing was heard of the missing girl, however, 
until one day, when the little seamstress called to 
see if there was any needlework for her. 

“ There are two of us to keep now,” said she. 

“Two to keep! And who, may I ask, is the 
other one ?”’ said her ladyship. 

“Mary,” replied the little woman. “I 
found her crying the morning you sent her 
away, and took her home, and she has been with 
me ever since.” 

Overjoyed at the news, Lady Murton accom- 
panied the little seamstress home, and Mary 
could scarcely believe her eyes as she saw the 
two of them coming in. She was soon put at 
her ease, however, as Lady Murton told the 
story of the housemaid’s confession and asked 
her pardon for having treated her so badly. 

Mary readily forgave her, for during those 
weeks of trouble and distress she had learned 
to love Him Whom she had proved “a very 
present help in time of trouble.” 

After a good deal of discussion, it was arranged 
that Mary should go home for a week or two and 
then come back again into Lady Murton’s em- 
ployment at a higher wage than before. Upon 
leaving Mary, Lady Murton sent a telegram 
to Mary’s father saying: ‘‘ Mary found ; come 
and see me as soon as possible.” 

The scene when that telegram reached Mary's 
home will never be forgotten. Bill was due to 
leave for London as soon as the barge was 
loaded. How he worked and made everybody 
else work until at last the load was completed, 
the engine started and they were off! Bill 
flogged every bit of power possible out of his 
engine, and mother polished and cleaned up 
the cabin and made it look beautiful and cosy 
ready for Mary’s homecoming. In the early 
hours of the morning London was reached. 
There was scarcely any breakfast eaten, for Bill 
was anxious to be off. “I'll bring Mary back 
with me, lass,” he said ; and started off. 

When Mary and her father met face to face 
their feelings were too deep for words. But 
when Bill left the house a very happy Mary was 
walking by his side. 
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at the end of the street three months 

ago. It was a tiny dark shop, and 
looked like a sweet-shop judging by the over- 
crowded assortment of sweets in the window ; 
but really one could buy there almost anything 
that was needed at a moment’s notice—from a 
daily paper to a sweeping brush. 

Morton, so upright, with his white hair and 
clean-shaven face, had a smile for every one. 
“What a good man he is!” the neighbours 
would say as they watched his daily habit 
of feeding sparrows and pigeons. He never 
spoke of himself, however, until—well, it 
came about like this : 

Dick Taylor always called to pay for his 
daily papers on Saturday nights. But to-night 
he was later than usual, and when he came in 
he looked excited. 

Mr. Morton was serving a child with red 
sweets. Dick could not help noticing what 
good weight the youngster got for his half- 
penny. No wonder it was the most popular 
shop in the neighbourhood, he thought. 

The squat little counter was wedged between 
two glass cupboards: one containing sponge 
cakes and biscuits, and the other containing 
boxes of cigarettes, tobacco, and pipes. 

“T forgot my latch-key, Mr. Morton,” began 
Taylor when the child went out, “and my 
landlady’ll not be back till late. I know you’re 


Mi ee tie had bought the little business 


, MORTON'S 


CONFESSION 


PY Eleanor Clare 


just about closing, but could I have a sponge 
cake and something to drink 2” 

“Certainly! But why not come in my 
kitchen and have some cold meat and pickle 
with me, then I can shut up shop just the 
same ?” 

Dick’s face beamed instantly. So Mr. 
Morton locked the shop, and opened the door 
leading into a tiny back room, and presently 
Dick was sitting by a bright fire while his host 
prepared the table for supper. 

“Tm going out to British Columbia, Mr. 
Morton ! ” 

“'That’s interesting! I know something 
about British Columbia. Indeed, it was in 
British Columbia that I saw the grandest sight 
of my life—and that sight taught me a grand 
lesson! But draw your chair to the table an’ 
I'll tell you all about it, after we’ve taken the 
edge off our appetites. Ive nothing stronger 
than cocoa for you.” He laughed. ‘I prefer 
water myself. I went the limit with drink until 
I was forty.” 

“What!” Dick gasped in surprise, scarcely 
able to believe his own ears. It was the last 
thing he had expected to hear from Mr. Morton. 

Morton nodded emphatically. 

“It’s a fact!” he exclaimed. “After I 
returned from the gold-fields of Alaska I became 
a complete wreck owing to drink, and as a 
woodsman or a miner I was unable to keep a 


job. Some one got a missionary to talk to me 
Anyway, either because — 


and I resented it. 
the missionary gave up hope or because his 
work called him away, he went. But before 
he went he gave me that Bible, there!” He 


nodded towards a shelf above the mantelpiece. 


“He asked me to promise to read it. I never 
meant to read it, though I promised him I 
would. I meant to destroy it. But I couldn't 
somehow. Although I wouldn’t read it I had 
a sort of superstition that it was a good thing 
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to have by me. Prayer was the sort of thing l 
considered all right for women and children— 
but for men !—well, we needn’t go into that. 
I know better now. God works in mysterious 
ways,” he added reverently. 

There was a long pause which Dick didn’t 
care to break, though he longed to hear how 
the change came about. The eyes of his host 
had a far-away look in them, as though he saw 
again a very beautiful sight. Then he looked 
down suddenly at Dick’s empty plate. 

“‘ Have some more meat ? ”’ he said. 

““No—no, thank you!” was the reply. 
“ Please go on.” 

“Well, in order to live, I got some traps 
and went into the interior of British Columbia, 
up one of the large rivers to the head—all 
alone. I built a log hut and stayed in the 
valley, and got some work as woodsman part 
of the time. I scarcely ever saw any one, 
only for a passing good-day to fishermen, and, 
in summer, pleasure yachts. 

“Jt was a lonely life, and to put time on I 
began to read the Bible—one page aday. I 
began from the very beginning. It was interest- 
ing to notice how everything went right when 
the people were obedient, and how everything 


Dick was sitting by a bright fire while his host prepared the table 
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Confession 


went wrong when they were disobedient ; but 
I honestly didn’t warm up to the Book until 
I had reached the 32nd chapter of Deuteronomy. 
But I see you’re looking at the clock.” 

Taylor begged him earnestly to continue. 

“While I was busy measuring trees I had 
noticed a beautiful eagle for some time 
past—— ” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, but you 
were talking about Deuteronomy, and I cannot 
help wondering what you found striking in the 
32nd chapter.” : 

Morton smiled for the first time since he had 
begun his confession. 

* Just wait a bit!” he replied. “I had 
a sort of hankering to get near and touch that 
bird. Only men who have lived away from 
human companionship can understand that 
sort of thing. Try and picture the life out 
there! So different from here. The big lofty 
trees, the climbing up a mountain to work, and 
looking back over the ocean! Being always 
in the forest and with Nature makes one think 
different thoughts somehow. 

“1 used to love watching that eagle. She 
was so strong, so free, so sure of herself, But 
on this particular day she was hovering over 
her nest with food in her 
talons, and I could see it 
was to give her eaglet a 
sight and smell of the food. 
Then she went slowly down 
the valley, taking the food 
with her, hoping the little 
one would come for it. 

“But the baby bird 
stood on the edge of the 
nest, evidently too fright- 
ened. It was wonderful 
to watch the mother-bird. 
She came back without the 
food and tried to coax 
that little one out of the 
nest. Butno! he was too 
timid. At last she rose 
well above him, swooped 
down and struck the nest, 
scattering nest and bird in 
the air together. 

“Never shall I forget 
that sight! The youngster 
had to fly now. But to 
watch the mother bird 
beside him; then under 
him and over him. Then 
he seemed to lose his 
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balance and came head downward. But like a 
flash she shot under him, and he rested on her 
back until he was righted again. Then again 
she shot from under him! It all happened 
quicker than I can tell’it. For a moment I 
lost sight of them, for they were hidden among 
the trees; but when I found them again the 
mother was feeding him in the valley. 

“ Now I'll read out the eleventh verse of that 
32nd chapter.” He 
rose and took the Bible 


off the shelf and 
opened it at Deut- 
eronomy. “‘ Listen ! 


‘As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her | 
wings, so the Lord 
alone did lead him... .’ 
Of course that refers to 
Jacob. But it hap- 
pened that I had read 
that verse just that 
very morning. I can’t describe to you the 
effect it had on me. As I stood there alone 
in that great forest it flashed upon me what the 
old prophet meant, though he wrote long ago 
in another land, where he had seen an eagle 
teach her eaglet to fly. 

“The Bible became a different Book to 
me. But it was that eagle which convinced 
me in a way no human being could have con- 
vinced me that the Almighty cares for us, 
He thrusts us forward like that eagle did her 
baby, and gives us experiences so that we may 
learn to trust in Him—and Him alone. 

“I read on after that, ever finding precious 
food for the soul. I do urge you to make the 
Book your daily companion.” 


Most surely God, my 


TO THE LOWLY—GRACE 


The humblest casement, with an outlook clear, 
May frame Orion, or the Pleids seven, 

And the least speedwell in its wayside sphere 
May show the blue of heaven, 


For God, Who reared the mountains by His word, 
Had special care for small and transient things, 
He gave the eagle and the humming bird 
The selfsame gift of wings. 


Then, low or high, be this my gladness still 
To glorify Him, wheresoe’er I be : 
Father, will fulfil 
His perfect thought for me! 
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Taylor replied earnestly that he would. 


He rose, and took his hat from the peg while 


Mr. Morton continued : 
“I came out that year with a good catch ; 
sold all I had, and bought this business.”” 
“IT wonder you came back,”’ said Taylor. 
“Because it was time that I mixed with 


human beings. God made a new man of me, I 


so I felt I must come back with the glad tidings 


that the realisation of 
God is all that matters, 


one’s life to the service 
of God, it can be done 
only in one way—by 
serving man; and by 


can to the pattern 
given us by our Lord, 
Home missions are as 
necessary as foreign 
missions. Some are 
suited for one and 
some for the other.” 

They had made their way slowly to the outer 
door. 

“I shall never forget what you’ve told 
me. I am very grateful for it!” Dick ex- 
claimed, 

He held out his hand, and Mr. Morton grasped 
it warmly. He watched Dick up the street 
until he was out of sight. Then he shut up 
his shop once more. 

Morton, now that he had begun to speak, 
did a vast amount of good in the neighbourhood. 
And while Taylor was in British Columbia, far 
away from human beings, he too would watch 
eagles in their flight and recall the story to 
which he had listened with such rapt attention, 
and with such benefit to himself. 


Mary Row es Jarvis 


Prayer 


Lorp Jesus, Who once dwelt on earth 
To show men how to live 

The highest life, through highest birth, 
Which Thou alone canst give ; 


Dear Victor, stand beside us in 
Temptation’s awful hour, 

And meet our oft-besetting sin 
With Thine almighty power. 


Breathe into us Thy holiness, 
By faith indwell our hearts, 

For thus alone can we possess 
“Truth in the inward parts.” 
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Lead us Thyself along the way, 
For Thou wilt guide aright : 

Be Sun and Shield, be Strength and Stay, 
And cheer each darksome night 


Help us to love the Will divine, 
And hourly learn of Thee ; 

So make us wholly, only Thine 
To all Eternity ! 


Tempted, yet knowing no defeat ; 
Treading where Thou hast trod, 
In lowliness, with eager feet, 


The perfect Way of God. 
GRACE H. HILL 


When one dedicates a 


living as near as we 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A New VISITOR 


* F OOK, Don!” 
iy As she spoke, Miss Meredith held up 
a bunch of magnificent purple grapes. 

“Where have they come from?” he asked 
in astonishment. 

“ Mrs. Moore, who lives opposite, left them here 
to-day and says they were sent to me by a lady 
who has come to lodge with her, and who heard 
I was ill. Mrs. Moore says she is very sweet 
and gentle, with a sad face as if she had known 
trouble herself.” 

“Did she send any message with them ?” 

“Just to say she heard I was ill and she 
thought I might be able to enjoy a few grapes.” 

“A few!” Donrepeated with a laugh. “Is 
that what she calls a few? But how awfully 
good of her! What will you do, Nannie?” ~ 

I thought perhaps you would call and thank 
her for me; I don’t feel able to write these 
cays.” 

A pang shot through the boy’s heart; he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that the 
person he loved best on earth—more than that, 
the only person he had as yet learnt to love— 
was growing weaker day by day, instead of 
being “up and about” as Dr. Wilson had 
promised she would be in a few weeks. 


“Door \ rer 


NoJO — 
BY E.A.Bland 


To add to Don’s distress, Miss Wetherby had 
been obliged to go to the South of France for 
the winter, and there was no one else who was 
so sorely needed at this time. The neighbours 
were all kind and friendly, Mrs. Wilson and 
Mrs. Heywood were constant in their visits 
and unremitting care, but Don wanted more 
than this ; he wanted some one who would bring 
the Living Water to the one who had not yet 
tasted it. He had tried to do so himself, but 
though Nannie listened patiently and lovingly 
her mind was so full of the one desire to get 
well for his sake that there seemed to be no 
room for anything else. 

“Do you think you could run in and thank 
her before you go back to school this after- 
noon ?” she asked. 

Don bent down and put his strong young arm 
round her neck and kissed her thin cheek. 

“T can do anything you wish, Nannie,” he , 
replied. 

Half an hour later there was a ring at the 
door of No. 16. Mrs. Hope had gone into her 
bedroom to lie down ; she had felt the strain of 
the last few days very much. 

There was a knock at her bedroom door ; 
Mrs. Moore spoke. ‘‘ Young Mr. Cameron has 
come to thank you for the grapes,” she said. 

Hope Cameron rose slowly ; she felt as if her 
limbs would scarcely support her, but she 
summoned all her self-control and the gentle 
dignity which was one of her chief attractions 
and went into the sitting-room. 

Don was standing by the window; a pale 
gleam of wintry sun had struggled through the 
clouds and shone upon bis fair head. 

It seemed to Mrs. Cameron as if the days of 
long ago had suddenly returned and she saw 
her husband once more in his early strength 
and manhood. She held out her hand with a 
smile, wondering if she would be able to keep 
her voice steady. 
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The Doorstep of No. 10 


Don came forward with his usual easy grace 
and a faint touch of shyness. This lady looked 
different from his acquaintances in Loosend ; 
even Miss Wetherby would hardly bear com- 
parison with her. 

“Miss Meredith asked me to call and thank 
you for those lovely grapes,” he said. ‘ We 
never saw such beauties before in Loosend; she 
is enjoying them very much—she made me 
eat some of them,” he added with a shame- 
faced laugh. “I didn’t want to, but she said 
she wouldn’t have any unless I took some too ; 
they were splendid ! ” 

He paused as if waiting for her to Say some- 
thing ; then he continued, “‘ It was most awfully 
kind of you.” 

Mrs, Cameron cleared her throat—she felt as 
if she were choking; then she spoke steadily 
enough. 

“I am very glad that she is able to enjoy 
them, and you too. I knew there were two of 
you in the house and meant you to share 
them. Is your ” she hesitated, “is Miss 
Meredith very ill? Has she been ill for some 
time ?” 

“Only about a fortnight,” Don replied 
sorrowfully. ‘‘She slipped on the doorstep of 
our house and fell and broke her leg; the 
doctor thought she would be all right in a few 
weeks, but she wasn’t, and she seems to get 
weaker every day.” 

“It must make you very anxious.” 

“Yes, it does—it makes me miserable,” 
said Don with a sudden burst of confidence, and 
wondering why it was such a relief to talk to 
this stranger in a way he had not hitherto 
spoken to any of the neighbours. Mrs. Cameron 
laid her hand upon his shoulder ; it was all she 
could do to restrain herself from clasping him 
in her arms and telling him all the truth. 

“I am so sorry for you,” she said gently. 

Don gulped down something very like a sob. 
What on earth had come over him? he asked 
himself, 

“I wonder if you know the One Who is ready 
to be our care-bearer as well as our sin-bearer ? ”’ 
Mrs. Cameron said. 

“Yes, I do,” he exclaimed, “ but Nannie 
doesn’t—at least, I don’t think so ; she doesn’t 
like me to talk about Him. I think she feels 
as if it means that she’s going to die, and of 
course it doesn’t.” 

“No, why should it? Christ saves us to live 
for Him, not to take us away out of the world.” 

“T must go,” said Don, as his eyes fell upon 
the warning hands of a clock on the mantel- 


piece. ‘‘I wonder if you would come and see 
Nannie some day? she might listen to you 
though she won’t to me,” 2 

“ Do you think she would see me 2” 

‘She might if Ilasked her. I wish she would.” 

‘We will ask God to show us what to do. 
He loves her even better than you do,” said 
Mrs. Cameron. 

“Yes, [know. Good-bye—and thanks awfully 
for the grapes.” 

She heard the hall-door shut after him and 
watched him go down the road until he was out 
of sight. Then she went back to her bedroom 
and threw herself on her knees beside the bed. 

Was it for this that God had held her back 
all these years from revisiting Loosend ? Was 
it that the way might be opened for her to have 
her child given back to her again? Surely, 
surely, “Is anything too hard for the Lord 2” _ 

Two days passed and she heard nothing more, 
though she never failed to see the straight 
young figure as it passed in or out of No. 10. 
At the close of the second day Mrs. Moore 
brought her a note. “I found this in the 
letter-box,” she said. 

Mrs. Cameron opened it and read : 


“DEsR Mrs. Horr, 

“Miss Meredith says she would like to 
see you; could you come over to-morrow at 
three o’clock 2 

* Yours truly, 
*‘ DONALD CAMERON.” 


Tt was a bold, firm, boyish handwriting ; she 
looked at it until she might have learnt the 
shape of every letter by heart, then she folded 
it up and put it carefully away. Her reply 
was equally short. 


“Dear Mr. Cameron, 
“‘T will come with pleasure. 
“ Yours truly, 
“J, Hops.” 


The snow had melted and the sun was shining 
when she crossed the road next day and rang 
the bell of 10, Woodbine Terrace. The door 
was opened by the woman who had been called 
in to help, 

“Miss Meredith sent a message to say she 
would like to see me,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“ Yes, ma’am, she is expecting you,” the 
woman replied; then, lowering her voice, she 
added, ‘‘ Poor thing, she’s not long for this 
world, I’m thinking. Master Don is _heart- 
broken, but he doesn’t let her see it.” 
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The Doorstep of No. 10 


At the close of the second day Mrs. Moore brought her a note. “1 found this 


in the letter box,” she said 


“Does the doctor think her so very ill?” 
Mrs. Cameron inquired. 

The woman nodded her head up and down 
two or three times ; ‘ Doctors never say much,”’ 
she replied. 

Then she turned and knocked at what was 
now the bedroom door. <A faint voice said, 
“Come in,” and Mrs. Cameron entered the 
room, 

It did not need the eye of a doctor to see the 
stamp of death on the face that greeted her with 
a weary smile and the wasted hand that was 
held out as she approached the bed. Mrs. 
Cameron took a gentle hold of it, and sat down 
on the chair that had been placed for her. 


“Tt is most kind of you 
to let a stranger come and 
see you,”’ she said. 

“I don’t feel as if you 
were exactly a stranger,” 
Nannie replied. ‘‘ Don has 
talked so much about you ; 
he said he wanted me to 
know you too.” 

‘He is very devoted to 
you,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

The tears shot into Miss 
Meredith’s eyes and she 
turned her head away. 
Mrs. Cameron changed the 
subject quickly. 

“IT hear you met with 
an accident a fortnight 
ago; have you suffered 
much pain ?” 

*“No, not much, but I 
can’t get up my strength ; 
I seem to grow weaker 
every day.” 

She coughed, a little 

short hacking cough. “I 
can’t talk much,” she said, 
“it makes the cough come 
on.” 
“Then I must not let 
you do it,” was the reply. 
*“T wonder—would you 
like me to sing something 
to you?” 

‘Oh yes, I love—I love 
music; I sometimes get Don 
to sing to me; he’s got a 
nice voice.” 

Mrs. Cameron closed her 
eyes for a moment, then 
in a low sweet voice she began : 


A message has come from the regions of glory, 
Proclaiming salvation abundant and free, 
It bringeth good tidings, it telleth the story 
Of One Who has sorrowed and suffered for thee. 
To earth’s deepest depths the entreaty is stealing, 
“Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye! for why will ye die a 
‘Tis God, the offended, to sinners appealing, 
How canst thou such mercy pass heedlessly by ? 


It comes yet again, ‘tis the Saviour is calling, 
“T wait on the highway the lost one to save ; 
For sinners My tears of compassion were falling, 
For thee I have tasted the cross and the 
grave. 
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My hands thou hast pierced and My side thou hast 
riven, 
Thy guilt bound Me fast to the terrible tree - 
But though it was great, it shall all be forgiven 
If thou wilt but come and find refuge in Me.” 


Nannie’s eyes were closed, Mrs. Cameron 
thought she had gone to sleep; she paused in 
her song. Nannie opened her eyes, “Is that 
all?” she asked. 

“No, there is one more verse.” 

“Go on,” she said faintly, and Mrs. Cameron 
continued, 


Oh, list yet again! ’tis the Spirit entreating, 
He points to the Lamb upon Calvary slain ; 
He shows thee where justice and mercy are 
meeting 
In Him Who was dead but now liveth again. 
All Heaven is hushed as it waits thy replying, 
While angels before Him adoringly bend ; 
Oh, wilt thou not come, on His promise relying, 
And claim Him e’en now as thy Saviour and 
Friend ? 


There was a long silence, then Nannie spoke. 
‘* That’s lovely,” she said. 

Mrs. Cameron bent forward. 

“Have you ever claimed the Lord Jesus as 
your Saviour and Friend ?” she asked gently. 

“No, I haven’t, at least I don’t think so,” 
Nannie said in a troubled voice. “ I don’t want 
to die and leave Don alone in the world.” 

“ But will it keep you from dying if you 
refuse to accept the Saviour, dear heart ?” 
said Mrs. Cameron tenderly. “ Don has accepted 


Him ; do you think it means that he is going 
to die ?”’ 

“No, I suppose not,” she replied doubtfully, 
“ but somehow it seems different for me.”’ 

‘“ Why should it ?” 

“I don’t know, but it does somehow ; 
besides, people always talk about being too 
good to live.” 

A fit of coughing stopped her words; it 
seemed so bitterly sad to be fighting against 
God’s gift of eternal life on the very threshold 
of death, 

“Tam making your cough worse, I must go,” 
and Mrs, Cameron rose as she spoke. 

“No, wait a minute,” Nannie gasped. “‘Do 
you think God would take care of Don if I was 
gone ?” 

‘I know He would. I believe He is planning 
for his care already.” 

“Then I'll leave it all with Him. What was 
that you sang about ‘ On His promise relying ’ ?”’ 


Oh, wilt thou not come, on His premise relying, 
And claim Him e’en now as thy Saviour and 
Friend ? 


Mrs. Cameron repeated softly. ‘The Saviour’s 
promise is ‘ Him that cometh to Me I will in no 
wise cast out.’ ” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then in a 
whisper Mrs. Cameron heard the words which 
had been so often sung without meaning them 
in truth : 

“O Lamb of God, I come!” 

(T'o be continued) 


Lorp, let my chief delight in living, be 
In doing those things pleasing unto Theo ; 
In life’s stern struggle, Jesu, strengthen me. 


Thou Who art the support of every saint, 

Their Guide, their Friend, Thou know’st my 
chief complaint ; 

Increase my faith, Lord, it is weak and faint. 


Oh, Thou art so unlike the earthly friend : 
Upon Thy word we ever may depend ; 
Thou lovest man until life’s very end. 


Trust in God 


When bitter disappointments are my lot 
Help me to trust in Thee, and murmur not ; 
Help me to love and serve Thee as I ought. 


When trouble comes, my pathway dark and 
drear, 

This thought holds consolation, comfort, cheer : 

Though unseen, Thou, O Lord, art ever near. 


Thou dost Thy erring children guard and spare, 


And little we deserve such loving care ; 
We know Thy love; may we Thy glory share. 
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Will you 


af OOD morning, Mr. Marsden. 

(. please make up my aunt’s medicine ?” 

Certainly, Miss Boyd. Ready in 

half an hour. Will you call back or shall | 
send ?” ; 

“Oh! don’t trouble; I shall be returning 


this way. Is that a new patent food over there 4 
I’m always on the look-out to tempt my invalid.” 
And Stella Boyd smiled graciously as she indi- 
cated a striking advertisement. 

The dapper little chemist behind the counter 
blushed as he always did when this fair customer 
was in his shop. She certainly looked most 
attractive in her dainty summer frock. 

“ Here is a free sample,” said James Marsden 
eagerly. “Please take it and try it—it’s 
highly recommended.” Then, after a short 
pause, he added as he handed over the small 
packet, ‘‘ We miss you greatly at the Seashore 
Services, Miss Boyd ?” 

“Oh! I come when I can,” she replied 
a trifle petulantly. ‘‘ My fiancé is arriving next 
Monday, and I am seldom free.” 

At that moment another customer entered 
and Stella Boyd slipped away. She looked 
somewhat vexed as she strolled along the 
esplanade, for her heart was not wholly satisfied. 

A year ago she had confessed Christ as 
Saviour and Lord of her life at these special 
seaside meetings. Some few months ago she 
had drifted into an engagement with a man who 
only put up with religion for her sake. 

James Arden was a fine, handsome young 
fellow—a cashier in a London bank; but 
little did Stella guess that expectations of her 
aunt’s money had fired his affections. She 

knew nothing of his double life, nor his passion 
for backing horses; to her he had but one 
flaw, his total lack of spiritual interest. Stella 
could not be altogether happy, although she 
persistently stifled any anxiety by dwelling 
upon his attractions and his devoted attention 
to her aunt. 

“How I wish Miss Boyd looked happier,” 
thought the little chemist, nicknamed James- 


| 


mm LESS. 


the-Less in the seaside town because his father 
had been in the business before him. 

James had gone for an evening ramble over 
the downs and was returning by the top of the 
cliffs. The previous summer Stella had been 
so keen on the Seaside Services, but now she 
appeared quite changed. 

A look of real pain swept over the little 
chemist’s face as the thought of her crossed his 
mind. On hearing of her engagement he had 
taken much trouble to find out all about 
James Arden. Alas! the trustworthy report 
he received from London made James-the-Less 
ache to label the fellow Poison and keep him 
far from any girl—especially unsuspecting Stella. 
He could only pray for her; and prayer mixed 
with genuine faith was made daily behind the 
chemist’s counter. 

James was unfortunately oversensitive about 
his personal appearance; he imagined every 
one regarded him as a poor, undersized weakling. 

He never reckoned in those inches of his 
the solid worth which his good character and 
athletic training bestowed upon him. Man- 
fully had he striven to overcome his limita- 
tions, as the town gymnasium could abundantly 
testify. 

Sauntering along the hilly path, James 
suddenly noticed a girl standing on a narrow 
ledge of rock below, waving her handkerchief 
to attract attention. 

The tide at this point rose very high, and 
retreat was only possible by climbing up the 
steep face of the cliff. 

In a second James Marsden had flung off 
his coat and disappeared over the edge, his 
small muscular hands finding a hold in almost 
impossible places, 

The girl watched him fascinated, and when 
he reached her she exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. 
Marsden! How good of you! It was so stupid 
of me getting so absorbed in my book; I was 
beginning to fear I must stay here all night.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the little chemist 
shortly. ‘I’m afraid you'll have a stiff climb, 
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Miss Boyd; however, if your 
head is good, it’s really quite 
sasy.” 

His voice inspired courage, 
and Stella felt confidence at 
once. Nevertheless, the climb 
proved a desperate and difficult 
task. Through it all shone 
forth the quiet resourcefulness 
of the small capable man whom 
Stella had always liked but con- 
sidered much beneath her. 

She had compared him un- 
favourably -with her stalwart 
lover, and had wondered if any 
girl would be found to choose 
such a little fellow! She felt 
Sure none could do so who 
had the chance of any one like 
James Arden, 

Stella was deeply grateful to 
the little chemist for his timely 
help, and he rose considerably 
in her estimation. He had 
begged her to keep the matter 
private and to forget all about 
it, and Stella knew somehow 
that he himself would never 
refer to it in the future. The 
incident indeed was immediately 
blotted out for the time being 
by the sudden death of Stella’s 
aunt, 

Her niece had attended her 
with devoted love and care, 
never reckoning upon any re- 
ward. 

James Arden had told her 
several times that his salary was 
barely enough to keep himself, and so she only 
hoped, for his sake, that her aunt’s will might 
hasten their wedding. 

Alas for even such a natural thought! Aunt 
Jane had only possessed a handsome annuity 
which ceased with her death. Dreading to be 
neglected, she had posed as a rich woman. A 
selfish and exacting invalid, she had used every 
penny in securing the utmost comfort from life ! 

Oh, James, Iam so sorry !” whispered Stella 
when Aunt Jane’s will was read and only a 
paltry fifty pounds rewarded her orphan niece 
for long years of self-sacrifice. ‘‘ You won’t 
mind so very much, will you? We can wait 
a while longer, and God will surely help us if we 
trust in Him.” 


The 


climb proved a desperate and difficult task 


“ It’s all very well, Stella, but I feel I’ve been 
greatly deceived. I understood you would 
inherit money, and naturally I built upon it; 
now everything is changed.” 

The girl gazed at him in astonishment. 
“I don’t understand, James. Do you mean that — 
you want our relationship altered by what has } 
happened ? ” ie 

Then as his look confirmed her rising fears she _ 
drew the ring from her finger with a proud ges- _ 
ture, and then—Stella Boyd found herself alone. 

Life seemed needlessly bitter and cruel at — 
the time, but not long afterwards the girl could — 
not but feel relieved at her fortunate escape— _ 
how fortunate the newspapers showed a few 
weeks later. ene 
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Stella pluckily pulled herself together, and 
soon secured a post as companion, but she did 
not keep it long. 

The fervent prayers of James-the-Less had 
been answered not only as his lips had asked, 
but as his heart demanded. 


It seemed wonderful to him that he should 
be allowed to hitch his life to the star whom he 
had humbly placed so far above him. 

But the miracle happened in due course, and 
Stella’s favourite name for her husband was 
** NevER-THE-LEss ! ” 


What hs int was Like 


OST people would agree that the 
M object of Christianity is to make 
people Christ-like, and it is generally 
recognised to-day that if only men were Christ- 
like, the world would be very different from 
what it is now. Every now and then we 
come across some one who does seem to us 
Christ-like, and we say, if not ‘ We should like 
to be such ourselves,” at any rate “ We should 
like everybody else to be like that.” 

But what is Christ-likeness? Too much 
stress is usually laid on the gentleness and the 
meekness of Jesus Christ. Men get to think 
that patience, endurance of suffering, for- 
giveness of injuries, and a certain mildness of 
nature which is almost womanish are what is 
meant by “being Christ-like.” And conse- 
quently the notion is very common that the 
Christian religion is very suitable for women 
and children, but not in the least suitable for 
men. And probably it is a very general 
feeling amongst young men of to-day, when 
they are asked if they would be Christians or 
Christ-like, that it is not quite manly to be 
like Christ. 

This is a very great mistake, as any one who 
has carefully studied the Gospels knows. It is 
a perfect travesty of the picture of Christ as 
given in the Gospel, The main characteristics 
of Christ in the Gospels are very different. 
They are: a courage which knows no fear, 
and an activity in doing good which keeps self 
always in the background. Those character- 
istics of the Person of Christ have been overlaid 
by descriptions of the gentleness of Jesus who 
is meek and mild. 

You can see, as you read the story of His life, 
that He was absolutely fearless. All the powers 
that were marching against Him, priests and kin gs 
and governors and armed forces, fail to excite in 
Him any dismay, or to deflect Him one hair’s- 
breadth from His appointed path. His physical 


courage was absolutely undaunted. You can 
see Him, for example, facing the solitude of 
the wilderness among the wild beasts, and never 
flinching. You can see Him in the terrors 
of the storm, when the ship is sinking, and you 
marvel that any one could be unafraid. You 
can see Him as He approaches death, and there 
is no hesitation at all. He goes to death, 
knowing what it is, and knowing the kind of 
death it is to be, without any pause or hesi- 
tation. 

Then as a Teacher and as a Healer He was 
always active. He was healing even in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, He was teaching even 
from the cross. That unselfishness in Him is 
astonishing ; because you can see He was a 
Person with the strongest feelings, the most 
decisive judgments, the most unfaltering 
certainty about what ought to be done; just 
the kind of person who in ordinary life is 
full of self. He was just the kind of man who, 
as we know men, is selfish, and yet in Himself 
was not. 

The gentleness and meekness of Jesus there- 
fore derive their value just from the fact that 
He was the sort of Person who would not have 
been gentle, the sort of great character that 
finds it almost impossible to be meek. The 
whole value of these qualities lies in the surprise 
that such a Being could be also gentle and meek 
as a little child. 

Now, to be Christ-like is to have His charac- 
teristics in the particular way that your life 
allows. You may be Christ-like in whatever 
capacity you are serving this world: as a 
merchant, as a manufacturer, as an employer, 
as a workman, as a doctor, as a lawyer, as a 
singer, as a purveyor of amusement—in what- 
ever department of life you are qualified to act, 
you in that department are called upon to be 
Christ-like. 


DR. R. F. HORTON 
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“You'll be Missed ”’ 


OW Jim Worthington found his 

H way to the little village chapel 

he could scarcely tell; but he 

was there. It certainly was “ nothing 

in his line,” as he would say. The 

weather, too, was by no means inviting 

for a man to turn out from his warm 

fireside, for it was a bleak November 
Sunday night. 

The preacher was a blacksmith, by 
name John Burton, who had come from 
the big town, fourteen miles away ; 
an earnest, godly man, full of a passion 
for souls. 

“Who was that tall man in the 
middle pew?” he asked, at the close 
of the service. 

““He is a farmer in the village,” 
answered a woman. 

** Does he often attend here ? ” 

*< No, not often.” 

During the following week the black- 
smith often thought of the man, and 
prayed for him. Then, on the Thurs- 
day, while working at the anvil, a 
powerful impression came upon him 
that he must go to Woodcot and visit 
the farmer. He could not shake off the 
feeling. He did not know the man’s 
name, nor where he lived, but it was 
plain that if the Lord sent him He 
would lead him to the right spot. 

It was a dark November night, black 
as pitch, and when Burton alighted 
from the train, about a mile from the 
village, it was no easy task to find his 
way. But he never faltered. 

At length he found a house where 
a woman lived who attended the chapel, 
and having described the man to her, 
he asked his name, and where he lived. 

“* He lives a little distance from here,” 
said the woman, who recognised her 
visitor as the preacher of the previous 
Sunday evening. ‘“ You'll never find 


it on a night like this,” she added 
“ without a light; I will lend you my 
lantern.” 

John thanked her, and was just setting 
out, when she suddenly said, “I wil] 
go with you, and lead you to the place.” 

“* That is better,” said he. 

On the way she informed John that 
the man’s name was Worthington, and 
that he was one of the worst men in the 
village. No doubt she was wondering 
why her companion was so anxious 
to find him, and what had led the 
preacher to come so far on such an 
errand. 

“ This is the gate,” said the woman, 
when they reached the farm; “ now 
I will leave you.” And she went, 
taking the lantern with her. 

John groped his way to the back door 
of the house, and knocked. 

“Is Mr. Worthington in?” he in- 
quired. 

“No; but he’s somewhere about in 
the farm-yard,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

““ Please come in and sit down; I will 
call him.” 

A few minutes more, and the burly 
farmer entered the room. 

“‘ There is a place in heaven for you, 
and if you don’t get there, you'll be 
missed,” said the blacksmith. ‘“ I’ve 
come all the way from Norcot to tell 
you this, because God has sent me.” 

Jim Worthington stared at the 
preacher, then deliberately turned 
round, and went out of the house. In ; 
a few minutes, however, he came back 
again. 

“‘ Now I’ve delivered my message,” 
said Burton, “ the responsibility is off 
my shoulders, but it is on yours. 
Let me urge you to close with God’s — 
offer of salvation. I saw you in the 
chapel on Sunday night, and I felt 
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then that the Spirit had convicted you 
of sin and of your need of a Saviour. 
God is waiting to forgive all your sins 
for Christ’s sake, and He has sent me 
here on purpose to tell you. I must 
go now, in 
order to catch 
my train 
back.” 

“TI will go 
a little way 
with you, and 
show you the 
road,” said the 
farmer. 

When they 
reached the 
main road, as 
they were part- 
ing, the black- 
smith took the 
man’s hand, 
and said, “*‘ Be- 
fore we sepa- 
rate, I want 
you to promise 
me three 
things. When 
you go to bed 
to-night, I 
want you to 
kneel down 
and pray; to 
read a few verses from your Bible 
every day; and to go to chapel regu- 
larly every Sunday.” 

Worthington promised to do so, and 
Burton returned home, blessing God 
for the success of his mission so far. 

Again he continued to pray for the 
farmer; and on the following Thurs- 
day he felt that his prayer was answered. 
Once more the impulse came upon to go 
to Woodcot. Then his heart jumped 
for JOy as, in answer to his knock, 
Worthington opened the door himself 


“ This is the gate,” said the woman; “ now I will leave you ” 


and, with outstretched hand, exclaimed, 
“I have found the Lord !” 

** Now, tell me all about it,” said John, 
“for, as you know, I am deeply in- 
terested. I expected some such news.” 

“Well, the 
other night, at 
bed-time, I 
felt so miser- 
able, so dis- 
tressed in soul, 
that I sent my 
wife to bed, 
and stayed up 
alone, think- 
ing about my 
wast “lite. 
Then I knelt 
down, and 
from two 
o’clock to half- 
past, I wrestled 
and prayed, 
pleading with 
God for sal- 
vation. Then, 
in a moment, 
I became con- 
scious of the 
forgiving love 


or cyod: «> It 
came like a 
flash.”’ 


It was hard to tell which of the two 
men was the happier. 

Jim became one of .the most earnest, 
devoted members of the little church, 
and his friendship with the blacksmith 
only grew stronger with the years. 


Killing Time.—Many people spend a large 
part of their existence “ killing time ” and never 
completing the job. In the end Time kills them. 
The clock-watcher always has the longest day 
and the dullest. For the man who is inter- 
ested in his job. time flies; the day is too short. 
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A Blue-Book and the Bible 


ERE are three conclusions reached 
H by a Government Committee 
and published in a “ Blue- 
book.” (1) ‘‘ The authorised version 
of the Bible is the most majestic thing 
in our literature and the most spiritually 
living thing we inherit.” (2) “ For 
five centuries or more no other English 
book has been so widely read or so 
closely connected with our national 
life, or has left so 
strong a mark upon 
Our literature.” 
(3) ““ At» present 
the Bible is _pro- 
bably less widely 
read and less 
directly influential 
in our life and |- 
literature than it 
has been at any 
time since the Re- 
formation.” 

In view of this 
let me urge you — 
to read the Bible. Begin with one of 
the Gospels. Take the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke—said to be the most 
beautifully written book in the world. 
Then read his second book, the 
“* Acts of the Apostles,” covering thirty- 
three years of the Church in its first 
stages. Try it! 

The Bible is really a Library of books 
which took some 1,600 years to write 
and in which some forty persons were 
engaged in writing it. One would 
suppose, under such conditions, that 
we should have a perfect medley— 
instead we have a wonderful unity. 

The addition of the New Testament 
to the Old changes for us the whole 
character of the Bible. But for the 
New Testament and the happenings 
therein recorded, there would have 


GOD’S LOVE 


He loves them all, 


To share His love. 


Each tree and plant. 


For God is Love. 


God made each living thing on earth, 
However great, however small, 
Well were they ar by His hands, 


All beasts, the lion and the lamb, 
All birds, the eagle and the dove, 
None is too wild, and none too tame 


We cannot doubt it, He Who hears 
Our prayers, and Who supplies our wants, 
He nourishes with sun and rain 


So _ we who pray ‘* God’s will be done, 
On earth as it is done above,’’ 
Must also love each living thing, 


been no Christianity. It js really 
impossible for us to imagine a world — 
with the Bible still ending at Malachi, 
The Bible is a growth: first the blade. 
then the ear, then the full corn in thes 
ear. ‘ 


The wonderful and blessed thing is 
that the revelation does not complete 
itself in a completed book but in a com- 
pleted personality. “The Word was 
made flesh and 


AND OURS dwelt among 


full of grace 
truth,” 


ultimately rests, is 
not a.book but a | 


is tested by criticism, the clearer it be- 
comes that the Book speaks the truth 
about Him. If that is so, then I wi 
trust to His Hands my whole life 
destiny. If you will do this a glorio 
experience will come to you confi 
the truth of the Book about Jesus. © 
F. W. RUMSB} 


A Buddhist on the Bible——A Buddhist — 
scholar once said, ‘‘ As I went on reading the — 
Bible, I understood that the teaching of Christ 
is so far above those of other religions that they — 
cannot be compared to it. Christianity includes — 
everything good to be found in the various — 
Buddhist sects, and is higher than all, [am 
not making light of Buddhism ; but I believe 
that its purpose is realised best in Christianity. 
After the sun has risen, it is not necessary to go — 
on burning electric lights.” . 
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JAM ON BOTH SIDES 


By ELEANOR CLARE 


BOY on a bridge stopped in his oecupa- 
tion of gathering bits of coal that had 
dropped from carts to watch a crane 

tilting gravel into a barge, until bits off a pack- 
ing-case from a passing vehicle recalled him to 
his work. So, leaving the bridge, he went. to 
the left along a street of shops. Presently he 
heard some one exclaim, “‘ Peter |” reprovingly. 
He turned and saw a fruiterer trying to keep 
a donkey off the pavement. 

‘Pll hold him, mister,” he said, “I thought 
you were calling me. My name’s Peter.” 

* You're too little!’ was the reply. 

“I’m fourteen!” returned Peter. 
leaving school next week.” 

“ Right oh! He’ll keep still if you take the 
reins, Some one who lived here used to give 
him sugar, so there’s always this bother.” 
Handing the reins to Peter, he entered the shop. 

When he returned Peter hoisted the sack 
again on his shoulder. He was already a few 
paces away. 

“ Heigh! Half a mo—,” called the fruiterer. 
He gave him some apples and plums that were 
damaged. “Put these in your sack. And 
here’s twopence. Oh, but you've earned it!” 
as Peter drew back. 

‘* But you’ve given me the fruit 2?” 

“That's nothing. Take the money. If 
you happen to be here on Friday, how ean I ask 
you to help if we don’t make it a business 
transaction ¢ See!” 

“TU be here then. We've only just come 
to live this side 0’ the Thames, or I could have 
done it before. Thank you, mister.” 

And Peter, after saluting like a boy scout, 
hurried down a side street with a sack on his 
Shoulders almost as big as himself. Crossing a 
paved yard he opened a door in a stable and 
mounted a trap-ladder that led into a room. 
A cobbler sat by a window mending a shoe ; 
and a woman was pouring water from a kettle 
into a cup. 

“ Peter! You'll be late for school,” she said. 
She stirred the cocoa. Then her dark eyes fell 
on the sack. “Gracious! What a load!” 

Her husband drew his chair to the table and 
glanced with an air of satisfaction at the sack 
as he began his breakfast. Peter, between 
bites of bread and dripping and gulps of cocoa, 


“T am 


told them about the fruiterer, and put the two- 
pence on the table. 

“Till make some jam!” exclaimed his 
mother, beginning to empty the sack. Then, 
after a while, she added, “* Your sandwiches are 
on the dresser.” Peter rose and took the packet, 
‘* Now, you mustn’t—— ”’ she stopped suddenly. 
“Never mind. Be off, you naughty boy !” 
Whatever she was going to say, she kissed him 
affectionately instead. 

Mrs. Barnes banked the fire with the rubbish 
from the sack, and her husband shifted his 
chair back to the boots and shoes by the window, 
and picked up a nail from the ledge. 

* Peter gave some one his dinner again yester- 
day,” said Mrs. Barnes, putting the twopence 
in his money-box. 

 Who’s he giving it to ? 
time ! ” 

“The second time that we know of. The 
carter who owns the grey mare told me. It 
was steak pie. Just what he likes. I was 
going to tell him not to, but somehow I couldn’t, 
Have you noticed whenever he does that, he 
or we—for he always shares what he gets—we 
never lose by it ?”’ she remarked earnestly. 


That’s the second 


She thought of the text: “ Give and it shall 2 
be given you,” and while the cobbler hammered 


he thought of the words: ‘“‘ The same measure 
that ye mete shall be measured to you again.” 
But he said nothing. 

When Peter came in at tea-time his mother 
spread some jam on his bread. It was not 
quite set, so it came through to the other side. 
He lifted it up, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Jam on both sides. ‘Good measure, 
pressed down, running over.’ ” 

The cobbler glanced up quickly. 
about to speak, when— 


He was 


“ Don’t let it run on my clean cloth, laddie. 


Put it in the right basin.” So he tilted his head 
on one side and the jam ran into the right 
basin—his mouth. And while mother and son 


laughed heartily, the cobbler meditated on the — 


text as he slowly stirred his tea. 


Peter became assistant to the fruiterer. He. 
hoped to have a donkey and cart of hisownsome _ 
day. That had been his hope for four years. — 


He was now eighteen. 


‘We must change these coppers, Peter. | 
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Jam on Both Sides 


The box is getting heavy again,” Mrs. Barnes 
remarked one morning. ‘They counted the 
money. There was nearly three pounds. 
“ Bank it at the post-office,” she suggested. 

“Don’t you want it, mother?” | ; 

“No. It’s yours to do what you like with. 
I’ve always had to empty it to buy your clothes, 
but now we’re getting on. You can save up 
for a donkey and cart ; and have a fruiterer’s 
business of your own.” 

“You want jam on both sides all your life, 
mother!” laughed Peter, putting the money 
in his pocket. 

She smiled back at him as he left the room. 

“You shouldn’t have said he could do what 
he likes with that money,’ her husband re- 
marked. ‘‘ You know what Peter is.” 

““T was sorry the very next minute. But 
perhaps he’s gone to bank it. You know he’s 
set his heart on a donkey and cart of his own. 
But it’ll take a deal of saving.”’ 

Next day, Peter startled his parents with the 
news that he had bought a clock. 


“Why ? We need no clock!” his father 
exclaimed. 
“But a man needed the money. He wanted 


to go home to Ireland. He’d sold up, but his 
things didn’t bring enough. He was three 
pounds short after paying his debts. The clock 
wasn't sold. He needed the money, so I bought 
ae 

“Peter! You emptied your money-box for 
a thing you don’t need !”’ his mother exclaimed 
reproachfully. 

“Why couldn’t you have asked us? Taking 
so much upon yourself!’’ added his father 
angrily. 

“Tm sure you'll like it. It’s got a brass 
face in a square frame,” said Peter feebly. 

But they just gazed hopelessly at him, and 
then at each other. Peter could not bear it. 
He went out. 

“ Peter’s so good. The lovely eggs and butter 
he brings us are given him, I’m sure, for some- 
thing he’s done,” said Mrs. Barnes, trying to 
console herself that things had always turned 
out all right, 

When Peter came back, worse was in store. 
The clock needed repairing. A friend, however, 
a clock-maker, had offered to do it for nothing, 
said Peter, reassuringly. 

“Pve never seen a clock like it, mother ! 
It’s got only one hand—the hour hand.” 

‘Gracious me! What’s the good of that ?” 

“ But you can tell when it’s a quarter-past or 
half-past, I can’t explain i 
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more ! ”’ 

It made a lump rise in Peter’s throat. His 
mother had never spoken like that before. 

Ten days dragged by and the clock had not 
arrived. The only comfort Peter had was the 
thought that the man needed the money. Then 
to add to the general unhappiness, the fruiterer 
wanted to sell his business. He would have 
accepted three pounds down, and Peter could 
have paid the rest in instalments until he had 
made up twenty pounds. 

“And the new man may not want you, 
Peter,”’ muttered his father. 

They were talking dejectedly about this 
around the fire when the clockmaker called. 

“ Will you sell the clock ?”’ he asked Peter. 
“Tve mended it. A gentleman wants to buy 
it. It’s three hundred years old. Those one- 
hand clocks are valuable.” 

“Get your three pounds back, Peter!” said 
his mother. 

“Three pounds!” The clockmaker slapped 
his knees emphatically. “You'll get twenty 
pounds for it.” 

The cobbler shifted his chair backwards, 
gaping, and his wife stared in amazement. 

“That'll buy the fruiterer’s business!” ex- 
claimed Peter. “Nearly. For, of course, 
there’s your commission.” 

“IT want no commission. Not a penny ! 
Four years ago, when I was out of a job, many a 
dinner your son gave me. I didn’t know then 
that he went without himself. Not until weeks 
later when a carter told me. D’you remem- 
ber, Peter ?”’ 

Peter shook his head; but his parents ex- 
changed an understanding glance. After a 
while, Peter and the clockmaker left the house 
together, Peter to get his cheque and to take 
it immediately to the fruiterer. Then his 
father took the Bible off the shelf and turned 
over the pages until he found the text in 
the sixth chapter of St. Luke, thirty-eighth 
verse : 

* Listen, Martha,” he said: ‘ ‘Give, and it 
shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be 
measured to you again.’”’ 

“But it means giving as Peter gives, with 
no thought of return. Then one receives good 
measure, pressed down and running over.” 

He gave her a significant glance that was 
more expressive than any words, 


I should think you can’t! Say no 


Honest Tim 


“ HINGS don’t look very flourishing, 
Mary,’ Tim Farrant remarked to his 
wife one evening; ‘‘ we’re not making 

the profits I expected we should.” 

“No,” his wife answered, “it’s to be hoped 
we shall do better by and by.” 

They were a young couple, with two children. 
Before their marriage Tim had been a farm 
labourer and Mary a dairy-maid. They had 
both saved a few pounds, on the strength of 
which they had taken a cottage with a small 
holding attached to it, and commenced a busi- 
ness for themselves. The business was not 
proving as profitable as they had anticipated 
it would. 


“No, it’s not fair,” he agreed; « but we 
must do the straight thing. We must have 
clear consciences, Mary. If we don’t make 
money: x 

“We never shall if—if you're so scrupulous 
and won’t do the same as other people. The 
family at the Towers won’t think but what the 
butter they buy from Mrs. Wrey is all right, 
and I, who sell good, pure butter, have to sell it 
to a shop for a less price. If I mixed margarine 
with my butter and made a larger quantity 


“You never shall!’’ her husband declared, 
“ T forbid it!” 
“Then that settles the matter, of course,” 


“I wish we could have supplied the new Mary answered. “I won't go against you, think 
family at the Towers,”’ Ba eh ley what I may.” 
Mary continued, sigh- ENLARGEMENTS Nevertheless, she 


ing, “but the house- 

keeper’s arranged to 

have it allfrom farmer | 
Wrey, I find. Tim!” 

—dropping her voice 
—‘“‘do you. know, 
when I was in town 
yesterday getting my 
groceries at the stores, 
Mrs. Wrey came in— 
she didn’t see me— 
and bought a dozen 
pounds of margarine.” 

“A dozen pounds of 
margarine ?”’ echoed 
Tim wonderingly. 

“Yes!” nodded his wife. “To mix with 
her butter, of course! She’ll sell a mixture of 
margarine and butter for pure butter, and folks 
will buy it, never guessing, and pay top price ! 
Tim, I’ve been thinking, if I did that—— ” 

“You wouldn’t!” Tim interrupted. ‘We're 
honest, if Mrs. Wrey is not, ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,’ my dear. Remember that ! ” 

Mary flushed. ‘‘ Mrs. Wrey’d be fined heavily 
if she was found out,” she said; “ but she’s not 
likely to be found out, and the profits she’s 
making pay her for the risk—— ” 

“Mary!” Tim interrupted again, this time 
in shocked accents. “ Surely you wouldn’t-— ” 
He broke off, looking at her reproachfully. 

“I would if you’d let me! We have to com- 
pete with those who do it, and—and it’s not 
fair!” 

Mary was almost crying. Tim put his arm 
round her and kissed her, 


For others ask, 


Live larger life. 


Pray larger prayers. Alone for thine and thee 
God does not keep His treasure trove of good: 

and let the whole world be 

Thy Father’s House, home of thy brotherhood. 


Give larger gifts. However poor thou art 
Thou hast some wealth to keep, 
Thou canst at least some good or joy impart, 
And cheer thy fellow-pilgrims on 


Hope larger hopes, thy heart love to expand. 
The Father’s heart is large, 
And He can save His own 
Love thou, and hope that all the Christ may win, 


Stay not in narrow places ; 
Take a broad outlook over men and days. 
Oh! little soul, be great, show sweeter graces ; 

Live, love, and labour in God’s largest ways. 


ep etn 


spoke rather aggriey- 
edly. Next day, how- 
ever, she told Tim that 
she knew he was right 
and that she was 
ashamed she had ever 
thought of following 
Mrs. Wrey’s example. 


or give away. 


their way, 


2 “ T lay awake think- 
cee ace got; ing things over,” she 
admitted, “and I 


prayed God to forgive 
me for allowing myself 
to be so tempted. Our 
children shan’t have 
a dishonest mother, 
Tim. I can’t quite agree that ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy’ from a business point of view, 
though.” 

“ Oh, but it is!’’ Tim declared stoutly, and 
his wife, though secretly unconvinced, refrained 
from arguing the point. 

* * 


MARIANNE FARXINGHAM 


*k 
The new people at the Towers, who were very 


rich, kept half a dozen servants, so their account 
for dairy produce was worth having. Mary 


Farrant often calculated how much money , 


farmer Wrey must receive from them every 
week, and wondered if they were satisfied with 
the quality of the butter. Then, one afternoon, 
to her astonishment, when she was in the dairy, 
a car stopped at her cottage door, and she heard 


the lady seated next the chauffeur call to her — 


little girl in the porch : 
“Ask your mother, my dear, if she can oblige 
me with a pound of her butter.” 
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Honest Tim 


Mary took the 
butter out to the car 
herself. The lady, 


who was the mistress 
at the Towers, ex- 
plained that she was 
not satisfied with the 
butter she was being 
supplied with, and 
was getting samples 
from other dairies. 

“We understand 
something about but- 
ter,” she said; “for 
my husband was a 
farmer in New Zea- 
land. We can’t be 
deceived about its 
quality like so many 
people.” 

“You cannot get 
better quality butter 
than mine,” Mary 
answered confidently, 
knowing it to be true. 

Within a few days 
after that Tim Far- 
rant, on returning 
from market one 
afternoon, found his 
wife waiting for him under the 
glow of excitement on her face. 

“Oh, Tim, such good news for you!” she 
cried. “ Guess what itis! But you never will, 
so I'll tell you! We're to supply the people at 
the Towers with milk and butter! Yes, indeed ! 
The housekeeper’s been here and given me the 
order. Her master and mistress say mine is 
the best butter they’ve tasted since they’ve 
been in England, and they didn’t approve of 
farmer Wrey’s at all.” 

“T heard in the market that the Wreys had 
lost their customers at the Towers,” Tim replied, 
“ but I hardly dared hope that we—— ” 

“Oh, Tim!” broke in his wife ; “ supposing 


porch with a 


Mary took the butter out to the car herself. 


there had been margarine—ever so little—in 
that sample pound of butter they had of mine, 
we should never have had this good fortune, 
that’s certain.” 

“True,” Tim agreed. ‘‘So you see, Mary 
dear, ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ even in busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes,” Mary agreed. ‘‘ True it is, in the long 
run. But when one sees people who are not 
straight getting on and making money, is it any 
wonder if one is tempted to doubt it ? ” 

“Perhaps not. But ‘treasures of wicked- 
ness profit nothing’ remember, and money 
earned dishonestly isn’t worth a penny a peck.” 

ELEANORA H. STOOKE 


Rejoice with me! 


Come and rejoice with me! 
For once my heart was poor, 

And I have found a treasury 
Of love, a boundless store, 


Come and rejoice with me! 
For I have found a Friend 

Who knows my heart's most secret depth, 
Yet loves me without end. 


I knew not of His love, 
And He had loved so long! 
With love so faithful and so deep, 
So tender and so strong. 


And now | know it all, 
Have heard and know His voice. 
And hear it still, from day to day— 
Can I enough rejoice ? 
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CHAPTER IX 


“Sweet Rest at Last” 


RS. CAMERON’S heart was full to over- 
M flowing as she returned to her lodging. 
The thought of Don’s joy even in the 
midst of his great sorrow and loss was perhaps 
uppermost in her mind, but close beside it was 
her own joy at knowing that the darkness of 
death was illuminated by “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Now the question arose as to what her next 
step ought to be, 

She felt the time had come when she ought 
to tell Nannie how God had already provided 
some one who had, not only a heart, but a 
right to care for Don; but she did not wish 
the boy himself to know anything about it as 
long as his faithful friend was still alive. It 
would not be fair, she felt, to distract his 
thoughts in any way just yet. 

She was sitting over the fire in the dusk of 
the winter evening, when she heard steps coming 
up the stairs, and Mrs. Moore showed Don into 
the room, 

“Would you like me to light the gas, ma’am ?”’ 
she asked. The firelight was flickering up 
brightly and Mrs. Cameron felt the semi-darkness 
would be better for the present. 


) BY E.A.Bland ~ 


“ Not just yet, thank you, Mrs. Moore; I'll 
ring for it presently.” 

The door closed, and the mother and son sat 
down before the fire ; she felt her heart almost 
bursting to tell him all the truth. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hope,” he said, “it’s all right ; 
did you know ?” 

“ Yes, I did, but I wanted her to tell you her- 
self,” she replied. ‘* Does she seem happier ?”’ 

‘Yes,alothappier. I think she was worrying 
about me.”’ Don’s voice broke as he spoke. “| 
told her she needn't do that; that as God had 
taken care of me when I was a baby, He wasn’t 
likely to throw me over now. I think I must 
tell you, Mrs. Hope—-I have never talked about it 
to any one but Nannie, but every one in Loosend 
knows it and perhaps Mrs. Moore has told you 
already, I & 

Mrs. Cameron interrupted him. 

“T would rather you wouldn't tell me just 
yet,” she said, “not until ” she stopped. 
How could she tell the boy how near at hand 
the end was ? 

“Until what ?” 
disappointment. 

She had never yet called him by his Christian 
name; after all, he had only met her three 
times, but she felt that she must do so now. 

‘“‘ Don,” she said, ‘‘ don’t you see how ill she 
ist” 

He was silent for a moment; then the fair 
head went down between his hands and he 
broke down utterly. 

“She is all I have in the world,” he sobbed. 

In after days Mrs. Cameron wondered how 
she held her peace at that moment ; it was only 
a rigid sense of loyalty to Nannie that held 
her back and enabled her to speak calmly and 
yet tenderly. She laid her hand lovingly on 
his shoulder. : 

“My boy,” she said softly, “He has said 


ee 


‘| will never leave thee nor forsake thee,’ ~ 


he asked in a tone of 
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“Yes, I know,” he sobbed, “but it’s so 
awfully lonely ;”’ then, dragging a crumpled 
handkerchief out of his pocket, he wiped his 
eyes in a shamefaced way. 

“T must go,” he said. “ Mrs. Wilson was 
with her when I came away; they're all 
awfully kind to her and to me. What I really 
came in for was to ask if you could go and see 
her to-morrow morning; I think she wants to 
tell you something, perhaps it’s about me.” 

“Yes, I'll come; I may have something 
to tell her, too.” 

Don gave his eyes a parting scrub and 
stumbled down the dark stairs, 

It was a long evening for Mrs. Cameron, and 
the night that followed was longer still; there 
was little or no sleep for her, and she felt as if 
the hour would never come when she might 
once more cross the road to No. 10. 

Nannie was very weak, but her face was calm 
and almost bright as Mrs, Cameron approached 
the bed. 

“It’s all right,” she said faintly, ‘I’ve 
trusted Don as well as myself to Him, ‘on His 
promise relying,’ but I want to tell you some- 
thing before it’s all over, it won't be long 
now.” 

“ Dear, I want to tell you something first,” 
Mrs. Cameron interrupted ; “it won’t take long, 
and I think you would like to hear it.”’ 

Nannie looked a shade disappointed ; she 
felt she had so little time and so little strength. 
Still she could not refuse. 

‘“ Very well,” she said patiently. 

Mrs. Cameron sat down, and taking Nannie’s 
wasted hand in hers, she began her story. 

“Sixteen years ago a young woman came 
to Loosend with her little baby. She had lost 
her husband suddenly, and, in the sorrow and 
shock that came upon her, she sought comfort 
in stupefying herself with drugs instead of 
turning to the only One Who could have com- 
forted her at such a time. She sank lower and 
lower until only one thought remained clear 
in her mind, and that was the resolve that at 
any rate she would not drag her little son to 
ruin with her. So—— ” 

“Stop!” Nannie interrupted with a sudden 
outburst of strength, ‘‘ You are Don’s mother 
— why didn’t I see it before? He is the very 
image of you! Qh, thank God, he will not be 
left alone in the world ! ” 

She sank back exhausted, but with a look of 
exceeding peace on her face. Mrs. Cameron 


did not know what to say. Presently Nannie 
spoke again. 


“Will you tell him, to-day, when he comes 
in? Will you tell him before me? I’d like 
to see his happiness.”’ 

“No, don’t ask me to do that, Nannie, I 
couldn’t. I'll tell him when *”’—she hesitated— 
“when he thinks there is no one left to care for 
him.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s better, and it won’t be 
long now. Oh, how good God has been to 
me!” 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Wilson entered. She had been unwearying in 
her kindness and attention and Mrs. Cameron 
felt that she had no right to take the place of 
an old friend ; she rose to leave at once. 

“Will you come back again this afternoon ? ” 
Nannie said faintly. 

She bent down and kissed her. 
she said. 

She watched Don returning from school, and 
then she saw Mrs. Wilson go back to her own 
house. She watched again for Don to go back 
to school as usual, intending to go across to 
No. 10 as soon as he left Nannie alone, but she 
did not see him leave the house. 

** Perhaps he went out when I wasn’t looking,”’ 
she said to herself. “I had better go over now; 
she cannot last many days longer.”’ 

She turned the handle of the hall-door. 
Loosend was a peaceful place, and the inhabitants 
could come and go from each other’s homes 
without the need of a latch-key. 

She knocked softly at the bedroom door. 
It was Don’s voice that said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

He was standing by the bed and holding 
Nannie’s hand in both of his, they were not 
speaking. Nannie’s eyes were closed and 
there was a smile on her face. 

“T think she has just gone to sleep,” he said 
in a whisper. 

Mrs. Cameron looked at her closely ; then 
she saw it was not sleep. 

“My poor boy !”’ she said tenderly. 

Don turned towards her with a white face. 
“Ts she dead ?” he asked. 

There was no need to reply; her silence 
gave the answer. 

Don dropped the thin hand, and crossing his 
arms upon the bed he buried his face in them 
in an agony of grief. 

For a few moments Mrs. Cameron did not 
disturb him; then laying her hand upon his 
shoulder she said : 

“Don, my son, God has not left you alto- 
gether alone in the world; He has sent back 
your mother to you.” 


Ves, I will,” 
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“Don, my son, God has not left you altogether alone in the world ; He has sent your mother back to you” 


Don raised his head and looked at her 
wonderingly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he said. 

“Many years ago a poor broken-hearted 
woman left her little child to the mercy of 
strangers because she felt she was not fit to 
take care of him herself ; but God in His great 
mercy took care of him,and He also watched over 
the poor failing mother and led her to Himself, 
and now He has brought them together again.” 

Don stared at her with wide-open eyes, she 
returned his glance longingly ; it seemed as if 
the truth was slowly taking possession of him 
and the instinct of a child for a parent came into 
his empty heart. 

“Oh, mother!” he said, for the first time 
in his life, as she clasped him in her arms. 
7 * ok * 7 

It was a strange mingling of sorrow and 
joy. His love and loyalty to Nannie were not 
one whit diminished and the sorrow that she 
was not left to rejoice with him over his new- 
found joy was very deep and keen. But, as 
one evidence after another revealed the truth 
of the story, Don felt as if he had entered upon 
a new life, . 


The news of the relationship spread like wild- 
fire through Loosend, and the likeness of Don 
to his mother established the fact beyond all 
contradiction. 

“Why didn’t we see it from the first ?” 
Mrs. Wilson exclaimed. ‘I suppose we were 
all too busy with our own concerns.” 

And Don? He had hardly realised how 
bitterly he had felt the record of his infancy ; 
it had made him old for his years, and there was 
ever a sense of disgrace in his heart since the 
day so long ago when Alf Weston had taunted 
him with having been picked up on a doorstep. 

It was a real grievance to the people of 
Loosend when they found that Don and his 
mother had resolved to leave them, but Mrs. 
Cameron felt that a wider scope was needed for 
their future, and also a clean break with the 
associations of the past. 

“So they two went forth.” The poet’s 
words are best to describe the launching out 
into a new life; a life of hope and promise, @ 
life, by God’s help, to be lived “ to the praise 
of the glory of His grace.” 


THE END 
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“A Surprise Packet ” 


A True 


sp OOD morning, Mrs. Sutton; and how 

(- are you to-day?” asked the city 

missionary. 

“ Come in, sir,” said Mrs. Sutton, setting a 
chair as she spoke for her visitor. 

Glancing at her as she dusted the chair, he 
saw on her face unmistakable signs of grief. 

“I’m afraid you are in some trouble,” he 
said gently. ‘‘ Can I be of any use to you ?” 

The tears rushed to the poor woman’s eyes as 
she answered : 

“IT am indeed in trouble—it’s about little 
Nell. This morning I took her to the hospital, 
she seemed so poorly ; and the doctor there was 
so angry with me, he said I didn’t feed her 
proper, and he said: ‘It’s not medicine, but 
food she needs.’ How can I give her plenty of 
food ? He don’t know what it is to have twelve 
children to feed, and my husband not earning 
very good wages.” 

At that moment little Nell came into the 
room: she was a delicate-looking child with 
large grey eyes, which looked pathetically out 
of the small white face. ‘‘ Come here, Nell,” 
said Mr. Brown, and drawing the little girl to 
his knee he looked into her face. Yes! she 
was looking frail and thin. 

“T wish I could get her into the country for 
; bit, Mrs. Sutton; I will try what I can 

had 

The next day Mr. Brown sought an interview 
with Mr. Charrington, whose good work is so 
well known. A wealthy friend was with Mr. 
Charrington when the city missionary was 
announced, and he too listened to the story of 
little Nell. 

After asking several questions about the child 
and her home, he said, ‘‘ I am willing to have 
this little girl to stay at my house for a month, 
only she must have nice clothes, for she will play 

with my children.” 

There rose up before the missionary a vision 
of what it would be for Nell to stay a whole 
month in a lovely country house, with plenty 
of good food and kind care, but—ah! it was a 
big ““ but ”’—where were the “nice clothes” to 
come from ? 

Mr. Brown expressed his thanks for his kind 
offer, saying that he would go and tell the 
mother about it, and later he would report as 
to whether the little one could come or not. 

The mother’s face brightened as she heard of 
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the kind invitation ; but when she heard about 
the nice clothes a cloud came again over it. 

“Oh, that is impossible! I’ve no money to 
buy new clothes, and her old ones are so worn 
and faded, they would never do, so the poor 
lamb can’t go.” And the ready tears began to 
flow. 

The missionary felt very sorry for her, as he 
took his way homewards, but the thought came 
to him, ‘“‘ With God nothing is impossible.” 

The next day the post brought Mr. Brown a 
letter from a lady, an entire stranger to him, 
asking him to meet her that day at Paddington 
Station at a given hour, as she had something 
for him. 

He made his way to the station wondering 
who the lady was, and what she had for him. 

When they met she said to him, “ A friend 
of mine has been telling me about your work and 
about some of the poor people whom you visit, 
and I thought perhaps you could make use of 
this parcel of clothing.” 

After returning many thanks, Mr. Brown 
walked away with the parcel under his arm. 
When he reached home the first thing he did 
was to open the parcel, and what met his 
view ?—a number of small garments, all new, just 
suitable for a little girl of about ten years old. 
The last thing he took out was a little red frock 
trimmed with black braid. 

*« These shall be for Nell,” he thought ; and he 
lifted up his heart in thanksgiving to his 
Heavenly Father, who had so lovingly supplied 
this need of the little one. 

With a light heart he once more called on 
Mrs. Sutton, and, putting the parcel into her 
hands, he was rewarded for all his trouble by 
her joy and gratitude. 

“To think of it! ’’ she exclaimed, and again 
she burst into tears, but this time they were 
tears of joy. 

‘They will just fit my little Nell, and oh, 
won't she be proud ! ” 

So Nell went to the lovely country home, 
and didn’t she enjoy herself ! 

Mrs. Sutton never forgot that “surprise 
packet,”’ and she always felt sure God sent it. 
From this time she and her husband and little 
Nell were seen regularly in Mr. Brown’s 
Mission Hall on Sundays, and, better still, tried 
in their daily lives to serve Him who had proved 
such a Friend in need. 

Louisa GooDWIN. 
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\ \ JHEN the service was over, a long 

streak of gold light fell out through 

the open door, quivering myster- 

lously away among the frosty leaves; there 
was a hard frost that March night, 

A little group of pedestrians, beshawled and 
becloaked, some with lanterns and some with- 
out, walked down the path of light, scattering 
at the big gates with a brief salutation: the 
people of Hepworth and Northmoor were like the 
landscape and climate in which they lived, austere 
and silent. It was the north of Yorkshire. A 
little farther along the road there were crossways, 
and here there was a second division, one group 
turning to the right to distribute themselves 
among the scattered homesteads of Hepworth, 
while a smaller group hurried leftward towards 
the bleakness of Northmoor. Of the latter, 
four women walked together, and finally 
dropped behind the rest of their party. Patty 
Wentworth carried a lantern in her mittened 
hand, so that her three companions clustered 
close to share its dim light; one might slip on 
the glassy slides the children had made if one 
did not look sharp. 

‘“ Ugh, what a night ! ” shuddered Mrs. Lane. 
* Will you come over to Hepworth to live, Patty 
Wentworth, when you leave Moor Farm 2?” 

“ Ay, maybe I shall,” replied Patty listlessly ; 
“it doesn’t make much odds. Hepworth’s as 
good as Northmoor, and Northmoor as good as 
Hepworth,” she added, not willing to parade 
her feelings, which were sore enough. 


“ Ah, well, it’s all your own fault,” put in 
Mrs. Finchley ; “ for the last twenty years or 
more, Patty Wentworth, we’ve been trying in 
vain to bring you up to date. Your ideas 
dried up in the middle of last century, and 
Moor Farm can’t stand still and prosper while 
all the rest of the world is going on.” 

“‘ T mind well,” added Mrs. King,” how Charles 
Turner bought up West Farm ten years ago ; 
a hole of a place it was, not fit to set within a 
mile of yours, and look now, Patty, if that man 
isn’t putting by a fortune. It’s all along of 
the up-to-date notions of farming he has in his 
head.” 

“ Maybe,” agreed Miss Wentworth wearily ; 
*T never had much brain, even at school.” 

“ And that’s true for you,” cried Mrs. Lane: 
“it took you fifteen and a half years to do 
what most girls get through by thirteen.” 

Patty Wentworth was a small, thin little 
woman with grey hair, and any amount of 
energy ; she was not married, and now never 
would be, though there was a romance laid 
away under her sombre clothes of which she 
alone had ever guessed the depth. Her more 
brilliant sister, returning home inopportunely, 
had swept her one lover away to the south 
counties, and Patty Wentworth’s life had run 
in a quiet groove ever since. It was all so long 
ago now that one did not speak of it. 

“ Are you coming to the meeting to-morrow 
night ? ” inquired Mrs. Lane, who was considered 
a very go-ahead woman in her own circle. 

“What meeting?” asked Patty, who only 
remembered that Moor Farm was going to be 
sold away from her next week. She had never 
polished the old mahogany table as she did 
these days; was it pride or was it love? 
Probably a little of both. 

‘“ What meeting! Why, you do live in your 
shell, Patty ; I don’t think it’s right these times 
to take so little interest in anything. It’s 
selfish.” 

“If every one took part in everything, took 
an interest in the questions of the day, the 
country might progress a little,’ added Miss 
Finchley, who was schoolmistress at Northmoor. 

“Did you ever read Egbert Mallory’s The 
Christianity of Christ, and the Christianity of 
To-day ?”” inquired Mrs. Lane patiently. 

“No, I can’t say I have,” admitted Patty 
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Wentworth, who was hardly ever known to 
take a book in her hand since she left school ; 
she was ashamed of her admission. 

“Well, he’s a great man,” Mrs. Lane in- 
formed her, ‘‘a big author, and a man that 
wants to rouse the people up a bit ; he goes 
round lecturing too sometimes, and never for 
money.” j 

“That's very good of him,” put in Patty 
vaguely, feeling she was expected to say some- 
thing. } 

“Itis, very. Well, Mr. Tomes and Mr. Mills of 
Hepworth have written to him in allsour names, 
and asked him to come and speak here too ; 
he’s coming to-morrow night. I tell you what, 
Patty Wentworth, we all want rousing up; we 
want to be made to see things and do things, 
and not go along like ducks in a gutter. Every 
soul of us is going to meet Egbert Mallory 
to-morrow night. Are you going ¢”’ 

“ Er—er,” faltered Patty, ‘I don’t think I 
can.” 

“Why not ?” 

“T never go out but Sunday ; I’m too busy.” 

“Tf you didn’t always have your nose among 
the pots and pans, so you can’t see if the sun’s 
shining or not, you wouldn’t have to sell up 
Moor Farm!” cried the exasperated Miss 
Finchley. 

Miss Patty blushed uncomfortably. She went 
to the service on Sunday, and she read a chapter 
of her Bible before going to bed; she realised 
vaguely that her religion was a very small thing. 

*-Twouldn’t do him any good, Betty Lane,” 
she argued feebly, ‘if I went to-morrow night.” 
Her clothes were so old and worn, she shrank 
from going out. 

“Mr. Mallory is not coming here to do 
himself any good,” was the sharp retort ; “it’s 
you, and the likes of you, that he wants to 
arouse. Stumbling-blocks in the path of 
civilisation, that’s what I call you,” finished 
Mrs. Lane. 

When Patty Wentworth tried to think, it 
was such an effort that the subject in hand was 
driven right out of her head; she knew she 
could never sit through an hour’s lecture and 
make any sense of it. ‘“I’d far better be 
mending that hearth-rug to-morrow night,” 
she whispered to herself, ‘‘so’s the new people 
won't find it in rags.” 

Patty’s home was the first in Northmoor, and 
they now saw the light from the kitchen window 
ahead. 

“ Didn’t I see a man turn in at the gate ?”’ 
she asked the others, ‘‘ Whoever could it be ?”’ 


A visitor was a matter for great curiosity at 
Northmoor ; one did not come in a year, whereas 
a visitor after service on Sunday night was 
unthinkable. 

After a moment in which to digest the surprise, 
Miss Finchley made her suggestion. 

“ Likely it’s that tramp that’s been hanging 
round the place all day ; he came to the school- 
house about dinner-time and begged for some- 
thing.” 

“What did he want of you?” asked Mrs. 
King with interest ; “he came to me too.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t stop to listen,” Miss Finchley 
assured her. “‘ No doubt it was money to spend 
on beer.” 

** Tt was food he asked of me,” said Mrs. King ; 
‘but it’s a principle of mine not to encourage 
tramps and begging.” 

They were at Patty’s gate now, and the shabby 
figure of a man down on his luck stepped into 
the glow of the little lantern. 

“Ma’am,” said he, when Miss Wentworth 
came in off the road, ‘‘ could you let me lie in 
one of the barns? I have nowhere to sleep 
to-night.” 

“T expect I could,” she answered in her 
matter-of-fact way; “ ’tisn’t a night to lie on 
the road.”’ 

The man’s thanks were drowned in the 
remonstrances of the other women. 

‘‘Tt’s a shame!” cried Mrs. Lane. 

“You're a weak creature, Patty,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. King; ‘and you'll be robbed of all you 
have.” 

“What's the use of schools and enlighten- 
ment when folk like you simply foster begging 
and roguery! If you thought a bit, and didn't 
act on impulse like a child, life would be 
different.” 

Patty shut the gate after her and turned to 
the house. “‘ What’s the good of thinking,” 
she responded drily, ‘when folks haven't a 
bed to sleep in? Thoughts won't keep them 
warm. Come on in,” she added to the man, 
“and have a bite of supper. Like as not I 
won’t have a supper myself for long.” 

Patty Wentworth was an impulsively kind- 
hearted woman, though you would not have 
expected great things to look at her ; to-night 
she gave the tramp the best she had, before the 
big kitchen fire, and when afterwards he spoke 
of sheltering in a barn, she hesitated uncertainly. 
She took one step towards the door and then 
came to a standstill. 

“Nay,” she said abruptly, “ ’tis bleak and 
bitter outside ; we'll make a bed of sorts right _ 
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here. I’m thinking you'll be the last 
guest at the old Moor Farm.” 

How is that, ma’am ?” the man 
asked. He might have been thirty 
years of age. 

‘‘I’m a lone woman,” she replied 
sadly, “ all the Wentworths are dead 
and gone, and I haven't the head on 
my shoulders to run a place like this 
at a profit. I’m groovy and getting 
on in years, but it’s hard to leave the 
place one was born in.” 

And so this tramp spent the night 
on the softest bed that Patty could 
make, and as his eyes grew heavy 
with sleep, he lay and watched how 
the flames flickered and paled on the 
shining pewter and polished tiles. He 
slept well in his weariness. 

On the next evening, Patty sat 
mending the rug that had lain before 
the parlour fire since the days of her 
youth ; the parlour was a grand big 
room, and the inmates of Moor Farm 
in recent generations had only used it 
on State occasions. These occasions 
returned to Patty’s mind, one by one, 
as she sat in the candlelight sewing, 
and now and then a heavy tear would fall on 
the work in her hand. 

After a generous breakfast, her shabby guest 
had left her, and somehow it seemed to Patty 
that it was still Sunday just because he had been 
in the house. Looking up now at the old- 
fashioned clock, she remembered that the rest 
of her little world were all out of their homes 
and everyday lives, trying to make themselves 
better. Again a feeling of guilt came over 
Patty, and she wished that it were not too late 
to attempt the journey now. A wild wind 
rocked round the house, and she shivered over 
her work ; even her clothes were growing thin 
from their long service. 

At nine o’clock there was a sound of running 
feet under the window, and afterwards a tiny 
rap at the outer door; putting the rug aside, 
Patty lifted the latch and let in a rush of March 
wind from over the common, and a child as 
well. 

‘‘ What is it you want at this time of night ?” 
asked the woman, closing the door. 

“ I’ve come for the eggs for mother.” 

“Ah, yes; I’d forgotten.” And Patty set 
the child by the fire while she counted the eggs, 
from the big brown pan, into the tiny basket that 
Marian had brought. 
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said he, “could you let me lie in one of the barns?” 


‘Where have you been 2? ” she asked, “‘ your 
shoes are covered with mud.” 

* Over to Hepworth,” the child answered, “ to 
listen to him.” 

“The lecture—did you go 
Marian ?” 

“ Mother took me.” 

“ Did you like it, Marian 2? ” 

The child gazed up into Patty’s face. “I 
loved him,” she answered simply, “ but he was 
so strange.” 

Patty Wentworth grew more and more 
ashamed. 

‘ How, strange ?” she asked. 

“ He said he was so glad when every one asked 
him to come, but when he arrived he got no 
welcome.’ 

“ But wasn’t every one there ?” 

“Yes, Miss Patty, to-night, but it was 
yesterday he came. Very tired and hungry, 
he said, he wandered through all the homes of 
Hepworth and Northmoor, and there was 
no one at all who would welcome him or be 
kind to him; not till late at night, when 
he was so tired he could walk no farther 
there was just one, he said, who took him 
in, and fed him, and lodged him as Christ 
might have done. Who could it have been, 


too, then, 
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Miss Patty? Oh, I wish it could have been 
mother :” 

But Patty Wentworth said nothing, and when 
the child was gone, she sat again by the fire, 
only this time her work lay motionless at her 
feet. 

Not long afterwards she had to open the door 
to another knock, for Egbert Mallory stood on 
the threshold. 

He had on a different coat when he stepped 
into the circle of candlelight, but the eyes and 
the voice were the same. 

“You must excuse me,’ murmured Miss 
Patty weakly ; “‘ you see, I didn’t understand.” 

“ Nothing you could do for me to-night would 


be as sweet as what you gave me yesterday,” 
the man said, and there was a reflection of his 
Master in his eyes as he spoke. 

Then Mallory walked to the mantelshelf, 
looking at the two faded old portraits that hung 
above it; Patty’s late sister and her husband. 

“My mother and father,’’ Mallory told her 
quietly ; and then he turned and put his arms 
about the frail little woman who stood before 
him, and whose history he knew. 

In the years afterwards, Moor Farm was 
Mallory’s home also, and he and Patty loved 
each other with a devotion that outsiders 
wondered at, but never understood. 

OtweN A. JOERGENS. 


Answered Prayer 


I asxep for bread; God gave me a stone 
instead ; 
Yet while I pillowed there my aching head, 
The angels made a ladder of my dreams, 
Which upward to celestial mountains led. 
And when I woke before the morning’s 
beams, 
Around my resting-place the manna lay, 
And, praising God, I went upon my way, 
For 1 was fed. 


I — for strength; for with the noontide 
eat, 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
bias forward with rich sheaves I could not 
ear ; 
Ss came the Master, with His blood-stained 
eet, 

And lifted me with sympathetic care ; 
Then on His arm | leaned till all was done 
And | stood with the rest at set of sun, 

My task complete. 
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I asked for light; around me closed the night, 
Nor guiding star met my bewildered sight, 
For stormclouds gathered in a tempest 
near. 
Yet in the lightning’s blazing, roaring flight 
I saw the way before me, straight and 
clear. 
What though His leading pillar was of fire, 
And not the sunbeam of my heart’s desire ! 
My path was bright. 


God answers prayers, sometimes when hearts 
are weak 
He gives the very gifts believers seek, 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when He does not 
speak ; 
For He, whose name is Love, will send the 
best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure, 
But God is true; His promises are sure 
To those who seek, 


“Old Joe” of Barnet Fair 


By WALTER J. PRENTICE 


OST people know that Barnet is 
M a town in the south of Hert- 
fordshire, partly on a hill, about 

eleven miles from London. 

Here in 1471 was fought the famous 
battle of Barnet between the Yorkists 
and the Lancastrians, in which the latter 
after a desperate struggle were routed 
and their leader Warwick, “‘ the king- 
maker,” killed, by which event Edward 
IV. was firmly established on the throne. 

This is, of course, ancient history. 
Barnet to-day is better known to most 
folks because of its horse and cattle 
fair, commenced _ 
many years ago, 
the pleasure section 
of which attracts 
thousands, both of 
old and young, | 
from all parts of | 
the Metropolis. | 

Now for seventy | 
years, according to 
Old Joe’s own 
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What have you done to-day for God or man, 
To prove yourself a part of His great plan, 
Who sent you here some useful work to do, 
Some cross to bear, a life to live that’s true ? 


What have you done to ease another’s load ? 

To help some wayfarer along the road ? 

What word of cheer from you has made each day 
Less dreary to some toiler on the Way ? 


From rise to set of sun the golden hours 
Pass quickly, but while passing, they are ours ; 
Costly as jewels in a monarch’s crown — 
Rightly watch o’er them ere life’s sun goes pede 


and conditions may be seen being led 
along the high-road, busy with tram- 
cars and buses, to the grassy slope on 
the side of Barnet Hill where the fair 
is held. 

Whether Old Joe is well up in English 
History or no I cannot say, but our 
old friend, to use his own words, Says : 
“I have seen some fine fights up here 
in the old days. Two men once fought 
for two hours and a half, and two 
gipsies would often have a fight, make 
it up and have a drink together, and 
then go out and have another fight. 

““I remember a 
“ scrap’ I once had 
myself; I got two 
black eyes and a 
lot of chaff, when 
I stood at the gate 
to take the tolls. 
But those days are — 
past, and there is 
no fighting now.” 
MC. It was very kind © 
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statement, he has ——— — 
not missed attending Barnet Fair, and 
I think I am right in saying that every 
showman knows the old gentleman as 
** Old Joe.” 

His job is to collect the dues for the 
pitches in the “pleasure fair.” He 
began to do this as deputy for his father 
when he was a boy of fifteen—sixty- 
five years ago. 

In the early days 2,000 horses were 
brought to the fair for sale. There are 
now not more than 300 or 4oo, the 
falling-off being largely due to motor 
transport. 

Barnet Fair, though not what it was, 
is still of importance. Every year, a 
few days before the fair opens, horses 
of surprisingly different kinds, ages, 


; ——_ of Old Joe to leew 
me have a picture of him. I wanted ~ 
to sing to him, but he was too busy — 
attending to his business, for he still — 
sat at the receipt of custom, although 
eighty years of age. 

I wanted to sing to him of another 
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fight, and of a Greater Victory as told 
in Canon Goldsmith’s verse : | 


“And when He came, the Lord of Life, er 
To save us from our sin, a 
He fought with our temptations 
Our victory to win. 
The Devil did his best against 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
And the Lord Who conquered Satan then 
Is just the same to-day.” 


But as I say, he was too busy to 
listen just then. 
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“Old Joe” of Barnet Fair 


God’s call comes to busy men, and 
it at first is a call to salvation and then 
to service. 

Matthew, while busy sitting at the 
receipt of custom, heard and obeyed 
the call of Jesus to ‘‘ Come and follow ” 
Him, and we are told “he left all and 
followed Jesus.” 

If I go again to Barnet Fair I shall 
look out for my old friend “ Joe,” and 
if I do not see him I pray that, like 
Matthew, he may hear and obey the 
Saviour’s invitation, “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy Jaden, 
and I will give you rest.” 


It is Jesus Who fought and won the 
Victory for us: 

“ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, He was bruised for our iniquities, 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and by His stripes we are healed.” 
Well may we sing : 


“ Of victory now o’er Satan’s power 

Let all the ransomed sing, 

And triumph in their dying hour 
Through Christ our Lord and King. 

Oh, ’twas love, ‘twas wondrous love, 
The love of God to me, 

That brought my Saviour from above 
To die on Calvary.” 


“Old Joe” at Barnet Fair, 
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‘Who do Men say that I am?” 


SOME ANSWERS FROM INDIA 


HIS question was asked by Jesus 
Christ 1,900 years ago. Men 


are still answering it the world 
over. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet 
of India, says : 

““ Those who have truly accepted the 
teaching of Jesus cannot pass their 
time in ceremonial worship. To them 
the service of men is true worship. 
Hard is the self-imposed task. They 
have left their beds of ease and rest ; 
sacrificed their love and life and 
dedicated their lives to the service of 
cannibals and lepers in far-off countries. 
For their Master is the Son of Man, and 
in His Advent, God’s love of man has 
been clearly manifested. For who else 
has glorified man in every way as He 
has done ? ” 

A Bengali poet writes on Christmas 
Day : 

“* Great-souled Christ, on this blessed 
day of Your birth, we who are not 
Christians, bow before You. We love 
and worship You, we non-Christians— 


for with Asia You are bound by the 
ties of blood. There is no room fo 
Thee there in Europe. Come, Lor¢ q 
Christ, come away ; take Your stand in 
Asia, the land of Buddha, Kabir, and 
Nanak. O Teacher of love, come down 
into our hearts and teach us to feel — 
the sufferings of others, to serve the 
leper and pariah with an all-embracing 
love.” 

A Hindu professor at Allahabad says : 

“The thing that strikes me about 
Jesus Christ is His imaginative sym- 
pathy. He seemed to enter into the 
experiences of men and feel with them. 
He could feel the darkness of the blind, 
the leprosy of the leper, the degradation 
of the poor, the loneliness of the rich, 
and the guilt of the sinner. And who 
shall we say that He is? He called 
Himself the Son of Man; He also 
called Himself the Son of God. We — 
must leave it at that.” ae 3 

Pilate (who passed the sentence of — 


death): “I find no fault in this 
Man.” ; 


F adeless 


CERTAIN manufacturing con- 
A cern affirms that their products 
are guaranteed to be fadeless, 
no matter how much they are exposed to 
the sun or the wash or, in fact, anything. 
We know that it is a great satisfaction to 
get material that will not fade, but even 
the best fabric that ever was wrought will 
in time wear out. It may keep its colour 
to the end, but it cannot last for ever. 
This is the trouble with all material 
things, they perish, no matter how 
perfectly they are made. It is only the 
spiritual that lasts for ever. 


How little do we, ungrateful children 
of the Creator of the Universe, really 
appreciate the inheritance that has been 
purchased for us by our Saviour: 
an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for all those who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto 
salvation ! 

It seems absurd that any one could 
become discouraged or discontented, 
whatever troubles and trials he may 
have in this world, with such a mag- 
nificent prospect ahead of him. 
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“What about my coals, guv’nor?” he said 
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"ARE YOU THE 
CREWY was a Coalie, and coal work 
makes a man thirsty. I do not mean 
to say he was drunk when the incident I 
am relating happened, but certainly the liquid 
refreshment he had taken did not help him to 
keep his balance on the shafts of the coal van 
he was driving up a slope. A sudden slip of 
the horse jolted our worthy friend off, and in 
less time than it takes me to relate the near-side 
wheel had passed over Screwy’s leg, and there 
he lay helpless on the ground, 

It so happened that one of those true friends 
of the working man, a London City Missionary, 
was walking up behind the van at the time, and, 
being a St. John’s Ambulance man, he examined 
the man’sleg. Seeing that it was badly bruised, 
and possibly fractured, he bound it up in impro- 
vised splints of board and took him to a house 
near by. 

Screwy protested at being bandaged in this 
fashion. ‘‘ What about my coals, guv’nor ?” he 
said. “I can’t deliver ’em like this ’ere, with 
these ’ere things about my leg, and if I takes 
these ’ere coals back to the wharf, there’ll be a 
jolly row with the guv’nor. He’ll say as I ought 
not to ’ave stopped so long at the corner house.” 
“Never you mind about that,” said the 
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good Samaritan; ‘I'll see that the coals are 
delivered.” 

“ How’s that a coming off, guv’nor ? ”’ asked 
Screwy. 


“You stay here, and I'll see to that.” And 
leading the horse and the van, the Missionary 
proceeded to the address given. 

On the road he met with two of Screwy’s com- 
panions, and appealed to them for help to deliver 
the coal. 

“T’m in too much of a hurry to help,” said 
one ; while the other heartlessly remarked, “‘ Let 
‘im do it ‘isself. I ain’t going ter’elp ’im ;” and, 
like the priest and the Levite in the parable, 
they passed on their way. 

It was evident that the Missionary would have 
to turn coalman, and deliver the load himself. 

Arriving at the house, the astonished woman 
said : ‘‘ Why, you’re not the coalman. Where’s 
Screwy ?”’ 

“Never mind about Screwy,” said our 
amateur coalie; “‘ you show me where they 
are to go, and I will put them in.” 
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To watch a professional coalie take on his 
broad back 224 Ibs. of coal, plus another 14 Ibs, 
the weight of the sack, and shoot them most 
gracefully down the coal-hole, appears to be as 
easy as shelling green peas, but things are not 
always so easy as they seem. 

Now there were five two-hundredweight sacks 
of coal and one hundredweight bag. Starting 
with the hundredweight bag, the amateur 
coalie managed quite well, and with a good 
ai he next seized a two-hundredweight 
sack. 

Getting it well on his back, he succeeded in 
carrying it to the cellar, and commenced to shoot 
the coal out, as he had seen professional coalies 
do. But in some mysterious manner our 
amateur coalie found himself rolling on the 
floor, covered, not in glory, but in coal-dust, 
while the good woman of the house, who thought 
he had hurt himself, screamed lustily. 

Having started the job, like a true City Mis- 
sionary, our friend determined to finish it. He 
succeeded by shooting a little out of the top of 
the sack, and then putting his arms round the 
sack and hugging it to his chest, by repeated 
shaking he deposited the black diamonds in the 
cellar. 

The coal delivered, the Missionary returned 
with the horse and van to the house where he 
had left Serewy, and, placing him on the vehicle, 
took him to the hospital, whence—after being 
detained several days with a very badly bruised 
leg—he was discharged. 

On the following morning two of a 
workmates made a special call on the City Mis- 
sionary, and as these each extended a hand made 
hard by honest toil, one of them said: “ Give 
us yer and, guv’nor. We’ve come ter thank yer. 
We never thought blokes like you could do a 
job like that, and get a cove out of trouble, and 
we shan’t forget it in a ’urry, not we.” And 
with a grip that seemed enough to break every 
bone, these grateful men shook the Missionary 
heartily by the hand. page 

Before this act of practical Christianity the 
Missionary could never get an entrance into 
Screwy’s home ; but now, not only was the door 
of Screwy’s house open to him, but his heart 
also, for Screwy declared he would never forget 
the kindness shown him, and what was very 
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Screwy 


much more encouragement to this messenger of 
the Gross, the man added, “ Nor will I forget 
what you ’ave told me about Him, the One 


Who carried my other burden ”_meaning 


Jesus, the bearer of his sin. 

When once asked by a lawyer the question, 
“Who is my neighbour ?” our Lord answered 
by one of the sweetest parables He had ever 
uttered—the parable of the “ Good Samaritan” 
—telling his questioner to “ Go and do like- 
wise.” 

Jesus never told folks to do what He did not 
do Himself. He was always doing good— 


healing the sick, giving sight to the blind, and 
even raising the dead to life; but His greatest 
act of love, pity and compassion was when he 
took the sinner’s place, bore the sinner’s load 
and penalty, as it is written, ‘‘ Who His own 
Self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness; by Whose stripes ye were 
healed.” 

This Jesus is “just the same to-day,” and 
His message to all troubled burdened souls is : 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


© Can the World Save Itself P” 


By R. WEBB ODELL, M.A. 


ERTAINLY it can. That would be the 
answer of many; and in the progress 
of knowledge they would find much 

ground for their answer. Man, by obeying 
nature, has learned to conquer it. Mechanical 
science has added vastly to man’s comfort : 
the science of medicine, to his health. Educa- 
tion is sounder, and wider spread, each year ; 
and with education goes a saner view of things. 
Old despotisms are dethroned by the modern 
mind. Men run to and fro, and knowledge is 
increased. In the face of this irresistible tide 
of progress can it be doubted that the world 
both can and will save itself: and establish a 
Commonwealth of the nations, free from 
poverty, disease, and war? And, therefore, 
can Christianity count for more than a senti- 
mental extra in the human scheme ? 

This challenge, once, was formidable : but is so 
no longer. The Great War has shown that mere 
knowledge is not the same as progress. Pro- 
gress depends, rather, on the use that is made of 
knowledge: and that use, in turn, depends 
on the character of mankind. The science 
which, rightly used, might make the barren 
land fruitful, has, when wrongly used, the 
opposite effect. Gas bombs, tanks, submarine 
and aerial warfare, are fruits of progress indeed, 
but of progress perverted to an evil use. 

The most highly educated nation in Europe 
launched and carried through the most bar- 
barous war in history. Even medical science, 
by abolishing the ravages of disease, only added 
(ultimately) to the sum of evil by thus pro- 


longing a conflict which, otherwi | 
nee erwise, would have 


It would be dishonest to assert that Govern- 


ments or nations, in pre-war years, rendered 
more than lip-service to Christianity. They 
preferred to tread the paths of “ enlightened 
self-interest.” We can now judge the measure 
of their enlightenment, and the degree in which 
their best interests were attained. 

We are now able to see that unless peace, at 
home and abroad, be secured civilisation 
cannot survive. We are only on the threshold 
of the triumphs of science: but whether these 
triumphs shall be for good or evil is as yet 
doubtful. Shall chemistry add to the fertility 
of our fields, and to the years of our life; or 
shall it destroy at a breath whole armies and 
whole cities 2 Shall man rule, or be ruled by 
the monstrous machinery of his creation ‘ 
Shall, at long last, the dreams of the prophets, 
and of One greater than the prophets, begin to 
be fulfilled: or is our civilisation destined to 
share the fate of Assyria, Babylon, Rome ? 

Again we repeat that the answer to these 
questions is to be found within the heart of man : 
for it is not knowledge, but wisdom in the use 
of knowledge, which makes for true progress. 
Peace is essential for mankind: but if it is to 
be lasting it must be the peace of God, no mere 
armistice, dictated by the necessities of the 
moment. 

How, apart from Christ, can we reconcile the 
conflicting race-ambitions, in themselves not 
unjust, which are the causes of war ¢ A yellow 
race claims outlets for its teeming population : 
the neighbouring white races are determined to 
preserve the purity of their strain. There is, 
and there can be, no solution in human wisdom : 
only in the international Gospel of the interna- 
tional Man, Jesus Christ our Lord. So at home, 
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“Can the World Save Itself ” 


where there are problems equally threatening 
to our future. One class demands its fuller 
share of the good things of this life, and, conscious 
of its numbers, threatens to take by force : 
another class clings to its entrenched position 
of legal right, exacting every jot and tittle. 
When every compromise is exhausted, perhaps 
revolution comes, and that which is fought for 
—namely, wealth—is the first thing to be 
destroyed. 

Yet all the while there is to be Heard, by 
those whom selfishness has not deafened, a 
voice of gentle stillness which speaks of giving 
rather than of getting, which reminds us that 
we are members one of another. That no man, 
no class, no nation, either liveth or dieth to 
itself, is the last word of man’s wisdom, acquired, 
as this generation is acquiring it, by experience 
the most painful. But it is the first word of 
that Wisdom which is of God. 

At a great price, paid in blood and tears, the 
world has bought the knowledge that selfish- 
ness is the root of all evil. Men need to conquer 
their own natures: apart from that, it is as 
nothing to have conquered material things. 
But this inner world cannot be conquered (as 
the outer was) by obeying it. 

The Christian Faith has the greatest contri- 
bution of all to offer for the settlement of this 


distracted world. It offers the exam 
Christ, perfect in His sinlessness, and i 
teaching: all-sufficient in His death and in 
His rising again. It offers, too, the Spirit of 
Christ, to make Him the answer to every 
question, the friend and inspirer of every disciple. 
Without a great unselfishness the world cannot 
save itself. Can it hope to find it, apart from 
Jesus Christ? All is difficult now - so the 
door is open for that Christianity that is so 
difficult that it has not been tried. 

The world has long been trying to save itself 
along the lines of comfort. It has assumed that 
spiritual progress would result from mechanical 
improvement, but the issue has proved that it 
is not so. Life is more than its appliances ; 
and man is more than his machines. After all, 
it does not matter much whether it takes twelve 
days or only twelve hours to get from London 
to Paris. What does matter, is what we say 
and do and think when we get there. 

Sacrifice, duty, service—these can save the 
world. But these are not virtues natural to 
mankind: the will towards self-preservation, 
the lust of gain, lie nearer the surface in fallen 
human nature.- Whence may we derive the 
impulse from which to create the new world out 
of the ruins of the old 2? Only, surely, from 
Jesus Christ, 


“God Bless You!” 
By G. A. WILLIAMS 


WHEN I recall the many things 
My Daddy said to me 

When as a child I played about, 
As happy as could be, 

I think perhaps of all the words 
My Daddy ever said, 

The best were his “ God bless you” 
As I toddled off to bed. 


I never can forget those words, 
So full of meaning, too ; 
They seemed to stir my very soul 
As nothing else could do. 
They’ve left their mark upon my life, 
Though many years have sped 
Since Daddy said “ God bless you,” 
Ere I toddled off to bed. 


And when alone within my room 
My tears were wont to flow; 

I don’t know why I shed them, 
But they helped me, this I know. 


It cleansed my heart and brought me peace 
When tenderly he said, 

“God bless you, dear,” and kissed me 
Ere I toddled off to bed. 


Now, I’m a Dad, and I have boys, 
And when they come to me 

To kiss me and to say “ Good-night,” 
I take them on my knee, 

And fervently I whisper, 
Saying what my Daddy said, 

Those precious words, “ God bless you,” 
Ere they toddle off to bed. 


I’ve noted, too, the same effect 
On them, just as on me— 

A little catch comes in the throat, 
The starting tear I see. 

And I could wish that they might say, 
When many years are fied, 

How much they loved ‘‘ God bless you” 
Ere they toddled off to bed. 
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By F. W. RUMSBY 


% SAY, Maggie, what a week we’ve had! 

] It’s been to me like a taste of heaven. 

What a shame we have to part! I don’t 

like it.’ These sentences Jim jerked into 

Maggie’s ear as the Brighton train was slowing 
into Victoria Station. 

Jim felt very lonely when he reached his 
little back room that night. His heart was 
hungry—as only a man who has only seen 
them through windows before the blinds are 
drawn can be hungry—for a home of his own. 

James Elmswell was a good fellow, and had 
tried to live as a man ought. But in all his 
life he had never had between his fingers what 
people call “a slice of luck.” Something 
invariably happened to swallow up his few 
pounds. At the present time everything was 
in arrears, owing to three months “out.” “Lis 
true he was “in” again now at thirty shillings 
per week, but the sky was grey to-night. The 
week at Brighton with Maggie was shining fiercely 
upon it, giving it a deeper shade. Suddenly 
pulling out his purse Jim laid upon the bed a 
two-shilling piece, a shilling and threepence 
halfpenny. 

“ Three and threepence ha’ penny ”—he fairly 
groaned—“ Three and threepence ha’penny ! 
After thirty-three years, and five years since I 
asked Maggie if she would share a home with 
me.” 

Everything seem- 
ed, for the moment, 
to turn to gall. Jim 
sat upon the edge 
of the bed staring 
pon Pulse an old 

it of din © 
oillcloth w eaealeria 
to expand over the 
floor and creep up 
the walls, and cover 
the ceiling of his 
little world, holding 
him a prisoner in its 
chill grip. Suddenly 
he sat up, his limp 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LOVE 


She looked at the stones and the boulders 
And the thorny pathway of life, 
ee oor “sip in = clear blue eyes, 
» ““ Yes, I wi © your wife. se - 2 
So woe journeyed the road together, of work for 
_And we shared the shadow and sun, 
Till now we’ve come to life’s eventide, 
en the course is so nearly run, 
And the secret of journeying safely, 
Through both the smooth and the rough, 
Our kit-bags we packed to the full with love, 
We made sure there was more than enough. 
There are those who start on life’s journey 
With something they think that will do, 
But love is the one great essential, 
No substitute carries you through. 


frame tightening, as when a new idea strikes 
the soul. A new idea had struck his soul! He 
stood erect, and as if flinging his words at the 
cold, clammy, encroaching oilcloth he said : 

“Tt shall be done ; I'll never go for another 
holiday to be separated when we come back ; 
the next holiday, God helping me, shall be my 
honeymoon.” 

That night with grim determination Jim 
knelt before God, but nothing was said—he 
only wrung his clasped hands, and buried his 
face now and then in the counterpane, and 
writhed about a little upon his knees—yet how 
much was said—or at least how much God 
heard! So ended August 26, 1912. 

The next Sunday Jim and Maggie sat together 
as usualin their pew. But there was an unusual 
light in Jim’s eyes, and people congratulated him 
upon how his holiday had brightened him up. 
Throughout the months that followed the new 
light burned steadily. He grew thin and 
haggard—for it was known that he was working 
hard, doing overtime at another place until 
eleven at night. But 
he never lost lilt. 
Moreover, he was 
always in his place 
on the Sunday, and 
managed to put in a 
considerable amount 
his 


church. 

So the hot days 
came round once 
more, and if you were 
unfortunate enough 
to have been in town 
on a certain stifling 


E. HOPELL | P 
| day in August you 
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Winning 
might have seen issuing from a 
church in the suburbs of London, 
and jumping into a taxi, amid 
showers of confetti and good wishes, 
a young couple off to Brighton on 
their holiday. This time they were 
not to part on their return, they 
were to go to a little nest of their 
own. So ended August 26, 1913. 

The first day at the office after 
returning home from a honeymoon 
holiday is always a red-letter day, 
but we forget to mark it. T hold 
very strongly that a man should 
go to his own home alone after 
the first business day. But I had 
such keen sympathy with m 
friend Jim that night that I clung 
to him in spirit all the way to his 
own door, feeling his step quicken 
and his heart beat faster as he 
neared a certain street and a 
certain house in the suburbs! 
Ah, Jim, it is no use trying to 
walk up to your own door as if 
you had done it a thousand times 
before ! 

The hand trembles upon the 
knocker—rat-tat-tat-tat. The door 
opens, the door closes—closes upon 
two dear humans about as happy 
as anybody could aspire to be 
this side certain golden gates. 

The next night I did go home with him. If 
I had not known him so well I might easily 
have failed to recognise him, so changed he had 
become. His step was firm, his eye bright 
and steady, and as we walked side by side I 
could not fail to realize that Jim was indeed 
anew man. He was eager to show me his nest, 
and a nice little nest it was, with not too many 
feathers, but enough to make it cosy and com- 
fortable. He took me from room to room as 
proud as a king, and indeed a king he was if 
old Carlyle’s definition be right, that “a king 
is a man who can.” His bonnie wife came 
smiling behind us, and when we had gone over 
the castle, and this was soon accomplished, 
he said with ‘forgivable pride, ‘‘ Every stick 
you see is paid for.” 

“ Jim,” I said, “ how did you do it ?” 

A slight luminous moistening of the eye and a 
sweep of the hand across the pale brow told 
me the story. No one could have guessed how 
near he had been to despair so short a time ago. 


Through 


He took me from room to room as proud as a king 


The wretchedness of the return from Brighton 
only last year was entirely forgotten, but those 
hard days had helped to bring all this about. 
And now, in the midst of his deep happiness 
Jim could sincerely thank God for that hard 
struggle. Before I left he said: “Come and 
see our motto.” 

It was a large floral text in a massiveoak frame. 

“ That is going up in our sitting-room, which 
is our drawing-room, and we are going to do it, 
aren’t we, Maggie ?” 

Maggie smiled, 

The text stirred my heart strangely because 
it was the one we began home-making with some 
years before. 

“AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE, WE WILL SERVE 
THE Lorp.”’ 

‘“Good-night, Mr. and Mrs. Elmswell,” I 
said ; “if you carry that out you will have done 
about as great a thing for your country, 
humanity, and God, as it is possible for two 
souls on earth to do.” 
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Is it Worth While P 


HERE are people who talk of the men 
and women in heathen lands as though 
they were scarcely worth saving. Why 

not let them alone? they say. There are 
Englishmen who go out for purposes of trade 
who seem to think that nothing but the whip 
will ever get any good out of them. But the 
missionary’s testimony is a very different one. 
When these people believe in God they show a 
heroism in face of persecution, and a simple 
trust in their new-found Lord which may well 
make us bow our heads before them in reverence. 

A Chinese boy gave his heart to God. The 
father was very angry; they always are, for 
they believe that the whole of their happiness 
and well-being in the after-life depends on 
the rites their sons perform on their graves. 
But when the sons become Christians they no 
longer believe in these rites, and, indeed, will 
not perform them. So the father subjected the 
boy to daily persecution, but the boy went 
bravely on refusing to deny his Lord. 

One day a dreadful deed suggested itself to 
the father, and he determined to carry it out. 
He ordered a grave to be dug in a little wood at 
the back of the house. He invited his friends 
and relations to attend. Standing by the 
grave the father asked his son: 

“ Will you give up your faith in Jesus?” 

“ No, father,” said the boy. 

“Throw him in,’ commanded the father, 
turning to the men who had dug the grave. The 
boy looked steadily at his father, and said : 

“Father, you can bury my body, but you 
cannot bury my soul.” Struck with the 
words the father gazed back; then, covering 
his face with his hands, he burst into tears. 
But the mother’s tears were dried. She knew 
the fight was over, and that her dear son’s 
life was gained. 

Think of the heroism of this boy! Believing 
as he did that in a few moments he would be 
buried alive, he could still hold bravely to his 
new-found faith. 

_Very soon after marriage a missionary and 
his wife began to miss their new blankets. 
This troubled them very much. Was it the 
cook, or houseboy, or even the gardener ¢ 
for these servants often work in league with one 
another. One night, quite late, they heard 
a low knock at the back door. Standing there 
was the wife of the houseboy, a very young 
girl, and she had in her arms a big bundle. 
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“Teacher-mother,’ she said, “here are 
your blankets. My husband stole them. He 
was out to-night, so I have brought them back. 
He will be very angry with me. I am sure he 
will beat me, but I could not keep them. There 
was a time when I should have thought nothing 
of this; I would have been glad to creep under 
them, and I should have enjoyed their warmth, 
but ever since I went to your Bible-class I 
feel I cannot do these things.” 

In the quiet kitchen these two knelt down to 
pray, then the girl went out into the darkness, 
to face the wrath of her husband rather than 
be unfaithful to the Master whom she was 
determined to follow. 

A boy in one of the colleges grew to love the 
missionary very dearly. He wondered how he 
could be more like him. Asking one of the 
teachers he received the following answer : 

“You want to be more like him. I do not 
see what you can do—but yes, there is one 
thing. The missionary gets up early every 
morning to read his Bible and to pray. He 
likes to see the face of God before he sees the 
face of man.” 

The answer took the boy’s fancy, and he said, 
“ T’ll do the same.” 

The next morning he got up early and, open- 
ing his Bible, he began to read. But just then 
there was the sound of a horse’s hoof pawing 
the gravel walk. He looked out of the window 
to see his favourite black horse held by the 
groom. Yes, of course, his morning ride! He 
always took it, and delicious it was, as every one 
knows who has experienced the great heat of 
China in the middle of the day. The temptation 
was too great. The Bible was closed, and the 
boy went down into the garden. 

He was also accustomed to ride to the 
college, but there came a time when he always 
walked. The missionary noticed this and said : 

“ Where is that beautiful black horse of yours; 
surely you have not parted with him ? ” 

The boy looked embarrassed, then he made a 
great effort. 

“{ wanted to be more like you,” he said. 
“T was told that you got up early every morning 
to read your Bible and to pray, and I wanted to 
do the same. But I could not give up my ride, 
so I have lent my horse to my cousin for a very, 
very long while until I learn to do better.” 

I question whether any English boy could 
have made a finer sacrifice than that. 


“Give and Spend” 


By L. M. CREW 


where her aunt was busy, fresh as the 
beautiful bluebells with which her 
basket was packed full. 

“Look, auntie,” she exclaimed, ‘ how beauti- 
ful!” Then, as her eyes fell on an old-fashioned 
jug which was on the dresser, she went on, 
“ Here is the very thing; I can arrange them so 
nicely in this.” 

“ No, I cannot have flowers put into that.” 

‘“ How particular you are!” sighed the girl 
as her aunt put out her hand and almost 
snatched away the green jug with its yellow 
lettering. 

Having recovered her property the aunt 
became sorry at once. “ You can have any of 
the others. It is very kind of you to do my 
flowers, but—— ” 

The girl looked at her aunt, so young in her 
ways, though she was nearly sixty years of 
age. 

“ But,” she replied, “I guess there is some 
story connected with that jug, or you would 
not be so careful over it. 

‘Do tell me about it,” she went on in a 
coaxing manner. ‘“ You have not told me a 
story for a very long time, and I do like your 
stories.”’ 

Her aunt was looking thoughtful. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘ there is a story con- 
nected with the motto.” 

“I always consider motto pottery rather 
boring, and out of place. It seems to preach,” 
Marjory ventured to remark. “ I never trouble 
to read mottoes,”’ she continued. 

‘I came across this one when I was in great 
need, It is rather uncommon.” 

Marjory peered over the jug. “That it is, 
I call it a rash bit of advice. Surely you don’t 
like it, auntie—‘ Give and spend, and God will 
send.’ Supposing every one did that! ” 

“ Never mind, it is true.”’ 

The aunt spoke so earnestly that the girl 
was startled. 

“Tl tell you how I learnt it. About ten 
years ago, just after your dear grandfather died, 
I felt as if nobody wanted me. All my work 
was at an end, and I was left with very little 
money.” 

Marjory nodded. She did not like to say she 


Movers entered the tidily kept kitchen 


did not know. The fact was she had never 
thought about the matter at all. Young 
people seldom trouble about their elders, and 
her aunt never spoke about herself. Besides, 
she was quite small then, ten years was a long 
time ago, 

“ Well, for a time I struggled on, selling some 
of my belongings, and living from hand to 
mouth. Then there came a time when every 
resource for money failed me, and I thought [ 
must give up my home.” 

“Oh, auntie, but why didn’t you tell 
father ?” 

The girl spoke in quite an anxious way. 

That was not an easy question for her aunt 
to answer. 

“ I made up my mind that I would do nothing 
hurriedly, but would get away and pray and 
wait for guidance, for a home is a sacred thing, 
not easily given up.” She added these last 
words in a low tone, but Marjory heard 
them. 

“I travelled about amid lovely scenery, and 
the change of air strengthened me. I stayed 
some days in a country town at an hotel, and 
one morning I received a letter from a man in 
much need. He had been a servant of my 
father, and illness befell his family. In his 
extremity he asked me for £8 in order to save 
his home from being sold up. 

‘When I received that letter it seemed to 
me impossible, for it was almost all I possessed 
to last for several months.” 

““ What did you do ? ” asked Marjorie gently. 

“It was difficult to know what to do for the 
best. At first it seemed nothing short of mad- 
ness for me to send him the money—I should be 
left as badly off myself and nothing but a miracle 
could save me from having to sell my own home. 
Yet some voice seemed to tell me to doit. Then 
a wonderful message came to me. 

“I stopped in a little village to get some tea, 


and there in the room was this jug with the 


motto ‘Give and spend, and God will send. I 


bought the jug and posted the eight pounds, 


trusting in God.” a 
“ But, auntie, how could you? What did 
you do?” Marjory looked startled. 
“JT have never wanted since that day. God 
has sent me all I needed.” 
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Mary's 


Ordeal 


By LOUISA GOODWIN 


“ W’VE come to ask you to go with me to our 
Women’s Social this evening,” said Nelly 
Treasure as she stepped into Mary Garth’s 


“y go to a Women’s Social!” exclaimed 
Mary. ‘I have never been to such a thing in 
my life!” 


“Then it’s high time you did go to one, Mary, 
and if you come with me I promise you a good 
time ; quite a lot of my friends go, and I’m 
sure we all look forward to the evening. It is 
not often J get a bit of pleasure, I assure you,” 
and Nelly sighed. Her home was not a very 
bright one, her husband had been severely in- 
jured in the War, and was now a cripple for 
life, and, unlike many of the brave men who 
suffer, he did not make the best of his lot in life. 

Mary glanced round the room. She could 
find no excuse there for not going out; all was 
in perfect order, such a bright cosy room it was 
with its cheery fire, warm-tinted walls and 
shining well-filled mahogany book-case. Cer- 
tainly everything was spick and span even to 
Mary’s critical eye, and as her husband would 
not be in till late that evening (his business 
having taken him some distance) there could 
be no objection to her going out for a couple of 
hours. 

“ Well, I will go, Molly, but don’t be dis- 
appointed if I don’t enjoy myself as much as 
you do, for you know I am not very keen on 
these sort of entertainments.” 

“ All right,’’ said Molly cheerfully ; “I will 
call in for you at seven o'clock.” 

She was as good as her word, and shortly 
after the two friends entered the Hall from 
which the light was streaming out. When they 
went in they found it only half full, as it was still 
early, and they took seats where they could see 
ie hear all that went on. 

usic was the first item on the programme, 
and Mary enjoyed this. =the 

_ It was followed on by recitations, and then 

light refreshments were handed round, and 
talking began in earnest. After this several 
rose to speak on different subjects. 

It was all new to Mary, and she listened 
attentively, but soon she was astonished at 
what she heard. A hard-featured angular lady 
had risen to her feet, and in a clear metallic 
voice she was saying— 


“T hope in these enlightened days we have 
all got beyond so-called * faith ’ and ‘ religion,’ 
for Christians and Christianity are quite ‘ out 
of date.’ ” 

Mary felt her blood boil, and she asked 
herself, “Can I, a Christian, sit quietly and 
listen to these dreadful things? Ought I not to 
get up and defend what I love and believe in” 

But poor Mary was timid, and the thought of 
standing up in that large assembly with every 
eye turned on her was appalling ! 

What a struggle went on within her ! 

She knew she could not do this thing in her 
own strength, so she sent up a swift prayer for 
help, “ Lord Jesus, help me to confess Thee.” 

And then she stood up, her face flushed, and 
her knees knotking together; but she had the 
feeling that Some One was standing by her, just 
as Paul when he realised his desertion was able 
to say, “ Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with 
me and strengthened me.” 

Yes! just as Mary expected, every eye was 
fixed on her, and there was a dead silence as 
the assembly waited to hear what she had to 
say. This silence was terrible to Mary and 
made her long that the floor might open to 
receive her. 

With a voice that trembled a little she began 
simply— 

“T want to tell you that the Lord Jesus is 
my Saviour and best Friend, and I can’t bear 
to hear anything said against Him or the 
Christian religion, and I know that nothing 
prospers unless the Lord is put first in our 
lives.” 

Then Mary sat down feeling thankful that 
her ordeal was over. It was a brave thing to 
do, wasn’t it? Do we sometimes sit quiet 
when we hear words spoken that make us feel 
we ought to confess our Master but do not 
dare to let our colours be seen ? 

After a moment’s pause another of the 
audience rose to her feet and said— 

‘“T amo glad you have spoken. I too ama 
Christian, and I do not like to hear my Master 
denied.” Mary felt very grateful for this 
support ; there was one at least, then, who felt 
as she did, one who was willing to confess her 
Master. Mary was conscious that many there 
were looking at her and talking about her, and 
she caught one remark about herself made by a 
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so-called “lady.” ‘‘ Fancy that little dowdy 
thing getting up before us all and talking in 
that old-fashioned way ; she ought to be turned 
out.” But she wasn’t, and perhaps her 
protest helped some present that evening ; 
anyhow, she was conscious of a great relief: she 


had not acted as a coward, though somethj 
within her had suggested the thought that “ i¢ 
was not her business to interfere,” 

When Mary knelt in her room that night she 


thanked God for having given her courage to 


confess Him. 


* Use Sunlight x 


a few people carried a smile, a cheery 
man wended his way to a Sisterhood, 
where he had been announced to speak. 

Wondering whether his prepared message was 

the most suitable for such a day, he chanced to 
look, and saw a huge poster bearing the words— 
“ Use Sunlight,” and decided to adopt the happy 
suggestion ; so into the midst of a crowd of we 

and burdened lives he went—with this cheery 
message. It was the word for the hour. Such 
gatherings have often 
proved to be the one 
bright hour of the 
week. This was no ex- 
ception; shut up in 
small rooms, hedged in 
by bricks and mortar, 
with little to relieve 
the dull monotony of 
the daily round, it 
supplied a real need. 

s one exclaimed, 
‘We can laugh here without anybody grum- 
bling.” 

The message that day was full of hope, 
strengthened by the Light of Divine Truth. 

“Every flower,” said he, “is a child of the 
sunshine; with plenty of sunshine in the home, 
your boys and girls will become flowers in the 
garden of God.” 

He talked of ‘‘ Door Steps,” “ Washing Days,” 
‘“ Baby’s Cradle,” ‘‘ Clean Kitchens,” and 
“Glad Hearts.” Burdens became lighter, 
spirits more hopeful, until every one present 
was ready to thank God for Sunlight. 

Life has its dark, dull days, but we should 
never forget ‘‘ there has not been a single day 
since the world began when the sun was not 
shining.” The trouble is not with the sun, but 
with our vision; many do not see light because 
they won’t, or because of black mists that 
gather about them. 

There is light for all who will look for it. It 
is ours to keep on the sunny side of the street ; 


O* a grey, damp November day, when but 


GOD GIVE ME STRENGTH 


Each day I pray, God give me strength anew 
To do the task I do not wish to do: 

To yield obedience, not asking why, 

To love and own the truth and scorn the lie, 
To look a cold world bravely in the face, 

To cheer for those that pass me in the race, 
To bear my burdens gaily, unafraid, 

To lend a hand to those that need my aid, 
To measure what I am by what I give— “ 
God give me strength that I may rightly live ! 


never mind if the sunshine makes old clothes 
look shabby, shows up the cobwebs or reveals 
dusty corners in the home. “Let the sunshine 
in” even though it reveals some things that 
are unsightly and unwholesome in life; re- 
member, if it searches, it also sweetens ; if it 
reveals, it may restore. 

Sunlight is one of God’s many voices, saying, 
“Wake up,” “Tidy yourself,” “Be glad.” 
The birds sing, the flowers send forth their 
sweetness in response to the sunshine. What 
of you? God wants 
to hear you sing. He 
is looking for beauty of 
character, sweetness of 
life, joy in Him. 

Believe it, God’s 
gifts are good gifts! 
Light is one of His 
best ; think how He has 
stored the sunlight in 
the coal, that we may 
have light for the 
gloomy days of winter. But more than that, 
remember, ‘‘ There is a Light which lighteth 
every man.” Jesus said, “This is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” Jesus said, “I 
am the Light of the world.” 

What we most need is the light of His 
Truth, the light of His Love.”” We need Him 
as ‘“‘ our Light, and our Salvation.” 

Oh! It is blessedly true we may have 
Sunshine in the Soul. 

His words are, “‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock ; if any man hear My voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me.” 

What Fellowship! What Harmony! What 
Peace! Yes, Sunlight all the way. 


Walk in the Light; so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love, 

His Spirit only can bestow 
Who reigns in light above.—LEON THOMAS 
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e UTH MOR- 
RISON, will 
you stop yer 

polishin’ a minute 

an’ listen to me ? 

Shall I have Harry 

Fulton or not?” 

“Well, Annie, if 
you can’t decide 
that for yourself, no one else can help. Why, 
it’s only the other week you were engaged to 
that boy in Canada.” 

“Maybe, but the horrid little worm has 
turned to another, an’ me wastin’ the pennies 
earned by the sweat of me brow in that 
kitchen to send him tie and socks last Christ- 
mas— it’s enough to turn any one against men.” 

Ruth Morrison smiled. 

“Doesn't seem to have had that effect on 
you, Annie, anyway. I suppose you never 
told Harry Fulton about the other one.” 

Annie shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Why should I, indeed? There’s a picture 
in the mornin’ room you’d do well to examine 
as well as dust, Ruth, my dear. ‘Two Strings 
to Her Bow,’ it’s called, an’ they’re mighty 
useful lest one might break, you know,” and 
with a gay laugh Annie bounced out of the 
pantry. She was a pleasant, attractive-look- 
ing girl, but lacked ballast of character to 
steady her. Ruth, the housemaid, was just 
the opposite—a true Christian and one hall- 
marked with genuine stability—‘ Solid silver,” 
Annie called her friend, and, alas for himself ! 
Harry Fulton, the chauffeur, considered her a 
trifle too solid for him. He was an orphan—a 
good-hearted fellow seeking honestly to live 

aright, and Ruth had been a great help to him. 

Annie, however, with her pretty face and 
vivacious way, had attracted him greatly, and 
he was desperately keen to have for the first 
time in his lonely life a wee home of his own. 

It was a bitter sorrow to Ruth that she 
could do nothing to advise him, for she knew 
how shallow her friend was and unlikely to 
prove all he fondly imagined her to be. Ruth 
herself loved the boyish good-natured young 
man. She was a few years older than he and 


By A. O. 


STOTT 


possessed a strong motherly element in her 
character. 

A few days later Annie became engaged, 
and Harry was set upon an early marriage. 
His employer liked him, and the gate lodge 
happening to fall vacant, he offered it to him. 
So Harry determined to persuade Annie to 
fix the day. 

She appeared much less pleased at “ bein’ 
hustled,” as she declared, but being homeless 
too, she came to the conclusion, ~ she might 
as well cook for herself as other people.’’ 
She was tremendously vain of her looks, and 
a chance remark overheard to the effect “ she 
was rather much of a full-bloom rose now,” 
helped Harry Fulton more than he ever knew. 
At any rate she yielded to his wishes, Ruth 
throwing herself heart and soul into helping 
her friend, and doing her utmost to influence 
her in regard to the future. 

“Married life is all give and take, I used 
to hear my mother say, Annie; and the best 
foundation is laid in love, and loyalty to God 
first and then to each other.” 

“Oh! well, Ruth, we're all turned out 
different, like the cakes I made for Miss Lulu’s 
birthday party. You’re a round, solid, wee 
lump of wholesome goodness, but Annie’s 
just a regular fancy. Queer how people 
always go for them first regardless of indi- 
gestion,’ and Annie laughed at her witty 
reply. 

Poor Harry Fulton—it was not long before 
he suffered from indigestion at home in more 
ways than one. 

His wife could cook well if she liked, but 
she even soon tired of doing her best. She had 
seldom kept any situation for longer than a 
few months. Harry Fulton was really anxious 
to live a true Christian life, but Annie had no 
sympathy at all in these matters. She was 
extravagant and selfish, and disliked his 
thrifty ways. 

The pretty little lodge was only kept well 
outside. Annie soon wearied of doing her 
share within, being absent a good deal in the 
local town with friends. Harry cordially 
disliked and mistrusted Eva White and her 
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brother, but it was useless to talk to Annie 
about what he heard of her companions. 

“Dear me, Harry, if you listen to all the 
gossip in this town, you'll have no use for any- 
body. You can’t imagine surely I’m goin’ to 
stay all the time in this dull little kitchen! 
Better be cookin’ up at the Towers, an’ having 
my own money to spend, Eva White is a 
real good sort, an’ you're not goin’ to interfere 
with my friends.” 

In bitter disappointment, poor Harry was 
finding his choice already a- painful mistake, 
but Ruth Morrison tried her best to help and 
encourage him. 

“ Annie will settle down by-and-by, Harry,” 
she would say. ‘‘ New clothes often seem a 
misfit at first until we get well used to them. 
Be patient, there’s lots of good in her and we 
must do everything to bring it out on top.” 

This, however, proved no easy task, and 
even after her baby came Annie neglected it 
for her own pleasure and her friends. 

Ruth did what she could for the delicate 
little thing, and her evenings out were chiefly 
spent in looking after the child in quiet un- 
obtrusive ways. Fortunately, Annie did not 
resent this, as deep down in her heart she 
knew Ruth Morrison had been and always 
would remain her friend. It was a comfort to 
the older woman to be able 
to help Harry in his trying 
married life, ‘Things went 
on like this for some time, 
and then he came to her 
one day, his anxious face 
startling in its haggard 
misery. Her question froze 
on her lips, and silently she rs 
took the letter he held out @ 
to her. 


“ Dear Harry,”’ it read, 

“You've always been 
nagging about the money 
I’ve been spending. Well, 
you can keep it all 
yourself now for a 
while, anyway. To- 
day I’ve won a 
sweepstake of two 
hundred pounds, and 
what's more, I’m 
going to enjoy it in 
my own way. Eva 
White and her bro- 
ther are off with me 


to Paris. See you some time, sooner—or later, 
Rosie’s old enough now for you to manage. 
ANNIE.” 


Ruth’s face looked the sympathy she could 
not express ; then she spoke quietly, 

“Harry, you must shoulder your burden 
like a man. You've got Rosie to look after, 
and you have got to face life with a true heart 
and faith in God.” 

“ Oh, Ruth, things do seem hard! 
for a quiet little home, 
about as a child.” 

“ Our lives are all in God’s keeping : but I 
feel sure Annie will be shown the folly of her 
ways and this terrible betting habit which has 
gripped her of late,” 

“I guessed about it for a good while,” said 
Harry Fulton sadly. “ Thank God, I have 
such a true friend in you, Ruth. Oh! if 
only——-”’ 

‘Hush, Harry, we must never look back ; 
let us do the best we can now.” 


I longed 
having been knocked 


Nearly a year after, a woman crept, rather 
than walked, along the road which led to Harry 
Fulton’s cottage. She was dirty, dishevelled, 
and poorly clad. In her wretchedness she felt 
there was no one to whom she could turn for 


She was pouring out a pitiful tale 
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comfort and guidance Everyone must hate her 
for her folly, yet she felt she must go on and 
endure the utmost. Surely his reproaches 
could not be much worse than what she had 
already suffered. Yet as she neared the cottage 
her courage grew fainter, and she began talking 
to herself as one half crazy. 

‘“ Will he forgive ¢ ” she murmured to herself. 
“ Tt was all my fault, ina way. I must tell him 
I’m to blame; but oh! how terribly I have 
been punished !”’ 

Arriving at the gate lodge at last, she crouched 
on the door-step, for some time unable to get 
up courage to knock. 

Then a few minutes later she was face to 
face with Harry Fulton, pouring out a pitiful 
tale of human folly and its results. Next 
day Ruth Morrison alone heard the full story in 
detail from the man she had befriended with 
practical sympathy. 

It was poor broken-hearted Eva White who 
had come to him the previous night to tell him 
of Annie’s death. She had died as the result 
of an accidental wound received in a second- 
rate gambling-house in Paris, which she had 
been frequenting with the Whites. They had 


thrown caution to the winds and had stopped 
at no expense, with the result that the two 
hundred pounds had disappeared as if by magic. 
The night when Annie had been wounded they 
had been gambling recklessly hoping to retrieve 
their lost fortunes by another throw of the dice. 
They were absolutely destitute and heavily in 
debt at the time; the brother had managed 
to escape somewhere, leaving his sister alone to 
face the situation as best she could. Eva 
White had reaped a harvest of untold misery and 
suffering. 

“She is a dying woman, Ruth,” said Harry ; 
“changed almost beyond recognition, but she 
seems truly repentant. All she has gone 
through has hastened the climax of a disease 
she inherits. My forgiving her for leading poor 
Annie astray gave her wonderful hope of God’s 
mercy.” 

Ruth Morrison said little; but as she lifted 
up her eyes, a future of possible happiness 
rose before her. 

Both she and Harry Fulton had suffered 
deeply, but had not lost faith in God, and it 
seemed that their trust might now meet with 
a full reward. 


The Assurance of Faith 
“T know that whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever.’”’—JZccles, iii. 14. 


Wuat’s done can never be undone : 
The Lord came down from Heaven ; 
God loved the world and gave His Son, 

And still that Gift is given. 


What’s done can never be undone : 
All Calvary’s wondrous power 

Remains,—the Victory then won 
Avails this very hour. 


What’s done can never be undone: 
Said Christ, “In Me abide ’— 
And evermore our Shield, our Sun 

Is He, whate’er betide ! 


What’s done can never be undone: 
God’s sympathy is sure, 


So all the ills we else would shun 
We can, in Him, endure. 


What’s done can never be undone : 
And oh! the endless joy 

To know the peace He gives us none 
Can lessen or destroy ! 


What’s done can never be undone: 
Enthrone Him in your heart, 

And till thy earthly race is run 
Nought He and thee shall part. 


What’s done can never be undone: 
He’s made a Home for thee 
Where, when thy heavenly life’s begun 
He still thy Joy shall be! 
GRACE H. HILL 


CAST THY BREAD UPON 
THE WATERS 


By ELEANOR CLARE 


NE Sunday afternoon, about 
twenty years ago, the inhabi- 
tants of a certain district in a 
ship-building town in the North of 
England were suddenly roused from 
their Sunday rest by the sound of 
hurrying footsteps of a great mass of 
men running up the street in the 
direction of the parish church. They 
were four hundred Japanese sailors. 

People drew aside the curtains of 
their bay windows, others came out 
and leaned over their gates to watch 
the curious sight. To many it seemed 
as if a storming party was about to 
assault the church. 

The cause of it all, however, was 
simply this: two battleships were 
being built in this town, for Japan. 
Six hundred picked 
men had been sent to 
fetch one of them, as a 
special reward of good 
conduct ; and the men 
had been selected from 
all parts of Japan. 

The then mayor of 
the town and the vicar 
of the parish had been 
to the shipyard and 
interviewed the captain 
of the ship, who gave 
permission for the men 
who wished to do so to 
attend a special service 
at the church on this 
Sunday afternoon. 

Four hundred men 
came; two hundred 
men were left to look 
after the ship. And 
the four hundred Japs, 


unconscious of the consternation they 
caused in a quiet street, did not end 
their double speed until they reached 
the church door. They had merely 
been making haste because they were 
a little late, they said. 

We were told that perhaps a few 
were Christians, but such things were 
not talked about in Japan. There it 
was considered bad form to inquire 
concerning your neighbour’s religion. 

The vicar had arranged a_ special 
service. As a text he took the Lord’s 
prayer, and a passage from St. John’s 
Gospel was read by a lieutenant in 
Japanese. The Hallelujah chorus was 
sung by the choir, also several well- 
known hymns. An address from the 
vicar was interpreted sentence by 


The mayor and the vicar interviewed the captain 
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sentence by the lieutenant. It all 


went off very well. 

At the end, the man in charge rushed 
into the vestry and told the vicar that 
his men wanted to go inside the organ 
and examine it. An organ was some- 
thing new to them, as they had no such 
things in Japan. The vicar explained 
the impossibility, but the organist, 
who overheard the request, suggested 
that they should fill the chancel with 
the men; and then he played to them, 
sometimes holding up both hands, 
and playing on the pedals only, which 
astonished them greatly. They kept 
turning to the vicar and patting the 
soles of their feet. 

Many years later a missionary service 
was being held in another part of the 
county. The preacher spoke of his 


life in Japan, and of how he had made 
the acquaintance of an officer on the 
boat Mikasa. 

Then the missionary related how 
a Japanese sailor had glowingly told 
him of the service held specially for 
Japs while that very boat was being 
built, and of how the service had drawn 
him and several others to Christianity. 

“Tet us hope,” concluded the 
preacher, “that those who arranged 
that impressive service may one day 
know its splendid result.” 

And they were to know quite soon, 
for immediately after the service a 
man in the choir came up to the 
missionary and said : 

“I was there! I was at that very 
service in the choir, for I was residing 
in that town at the time.” 


Taking the Risk 


E are always taking risks, some 
of them necessary and un- 
avoidable, some quite un- 

necessary but deliberately courted. We 
cannot walk along a street without 
risking the breathing in of deadly 
germs, or the falling of a chimney ; 
we can hardly cross a busy road without 
the risk of being run over; a manu- 
facturer must risk his capital in pro- 
ducing goods which may never be sold 
at a profit. 
On the other hand, it is the risk that 
is the spice to many forms of sport. 
An undertaking that is quite safe is 
tame. A boy will risk breaking his neck 
walking along the top of a wall when he 
dase mags i on the pavement ; 
e will walk as closely as possib 
the edge of a cliff. ‘ a 
Nothing renders an enterprise more 


attractive than to show that it is 
extremely hazardous. Let an explorer 
make clear that the expedition that he 
is about to lead will be dogged by death 
at every step, and men will flock by 
thousands to join his party. Pizarro, 
appealing to the Spaniards, and Gari- 
baldi, appealing to the Italians, each 
secured all the followers he needed by 
proclaiming the terrible privations they 
would have to endure and the frightful 
risks they would have to run. And 
when, in our own time, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton proposed a tramp across 
the Antarctic Continent, calling im at 
the South Pole, he was astonished at the 
eagerness of men to accompany him. 
“T was,” he says, “deluged with 
applications. One would have thought 
at a march through snow and ice 
for more than two thousand miles was 
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the dizziest climax of human happiness 
and aspiration.” Men of all ranks 
would cheerfully do anything afloat or 
ashore if only the gallant leader would 
find a place for them. 

Faith, too, is a great enterprise, and 
some hesitate to embark upon it. If 
I believe, I run the risk that I may 
believe the wrong things. But it is 
better to take the risk, for, if I shrink 
from the venture, I shall fail to believe 
in the right things; and I may as well 
believe in the false as fail to believe in 
the true. Indeed, experience shows 
that those who, fearful of taking the 
risk, refuse to believe facts, finish up 
by believing in folly. 

The path of safety is the path of 
enterprise. It is better to think, for 
the simple reason that it is better to 
think wrongly than not to think at all. 
It is better to believe ; I can but believe 
wrongly ; and it is -better to believe 
wrongly than not to believe at all. 
It is better to believe in anything than 
to believe in nothing; it is better to 
believe in anybody than to believe 
in nobody, 

And Love is the greatest venture of 
all. But it is best to take it. For here 
again the same rule applies : it is better 
to love those who cannot appreciate 
our love than never to love any one 


at all. Longfellow, in Evangeline, 


Says that love never made its venture 

vainly : 

“Talk not of wasted affection, affection never Was 
wasted ; 


If it enrich not the heart of another its waters, 
returning 


Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 
full of refreshment ; 


That which the fountain sends forth returns again 
to the fountain.” 


The blood tingles in response to a 
call to face life’s hazards. It is then 
that the true man finds his feet and his 
real character is displayed for all to see. 
In the face of hazard there is no place 
for deception or indifference > we 
realise that “life is earnest,” and by 
schooling ourselves to face risks boldly 
the sinews of character grow strong and 
healthy. Let us be ready to do and 
dare. 


~~ At such a moment the soul is at its 


best. That is perhaps why Jesus la c 
stress on the hardships of His serv 


He stamped the sign of the Cross upon 


everything. “Jf any man will come 
after Me,” He said, “‘ let him take up his 
cross and follow Me!” He appealed 
to our passion for the risky road, and, 


as a consequence, the knightliest souls 


of all the ages have thronged to His 
banner. 


Guide Me Day by Day 
By MARY D. REED 


O Gop, to Thee I humbly pray, 

That Thou wilt guide me, day by day. 
Help me to see my duty clear; 

Help me to overcome all fear, 

Theugh I may falter by the way, 

O Father, guide me, day by day. 


When clouds obscure the sunny skies, 
And bitter tear-drops dim my eyes, 
When from my loved ones I must part, 
And fierce rebellion fills my heart, 

I need Thee most, and then, I pray 
That Thou wilt guide me, day by day. 
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And when temptations shall arise, 
And I Thy love would sacrifice, 
Let me think of Gethsemane, 
And of the cross on Calvary ; 


And then, O God, I humbly pray 


That Thou wilt guide me, day by day. 


I need Thy guidance all the way ; 

Thy love can change night into day ; 
Until my life on earth is o’er, 
I'll need Thee, Father, more and more ; 
So leave me not: nor let me stray ; 
But, Father, guide me, day by day. 
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Zs THINK it would make an absolutely 
topping museum,” said Julian Stansfield, 
examining the strongly-built, wooden 

shed, from the lock on the door to the big sunny 
window. “‘ We could put fossils and things on 
this shelf, and our stamp collections on this, 
and with the money we could buy a couple of 
cabinets for our butterflies and eggs.” 

“Oh no, that’s a rotten idea,” declared 
Mark, “I vote we make it into a workshop. 
We could get all sorts of tools with the money, 
and spare parts of cars, you know, and things 
like that, and we could practise out here, and 
work at things, and we might in time build 
ourselves a car. I know a chap who did.”’ 

“ But that would be awfully dull for Freda 
and me!” objected Audrey. “It must be 
something we can all do. I thought, we could 
make a lovely aviary. We could build on a 
wire-netting bit, and fill it with canaries and 
bullfinches and little foreign birds. Then, if 
we may use the whole of this little paddock as 
we choose, I thought we could keep rabbits 
and bantams—oh, and perhaps doves and guinea 
pigs as well.” 

‘ We must manage somehow to get something 
we all like,” said Freda, looking rather anxiously 
from one to another of her brothers and sister. 
‘ Perhaps we could have part of it a museum 
and part a workshop, and Audrey might keep 
her birds here too, and then os 

“What do you want ? You haven’t voted,” 
said Mark. 

“I thought I'd get the little cooking stove 
done up with my share of the money, and then 
I could make buns and tarts and things for you 
all to eat at eleven o'clock. We might have 
most of our meals out here when I’ve practised 
a little.” 
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“I don’t believe we shall have room for 
everything,” said Audrey. “ It’s cruel to keep 
birds in small cages, you know. . . . What did 
Mother say exactly?” 

“She said,” repeated Julian, “ that she and 
Dad had decided to give us this shed and the 
paddock to do anything we like with and keep 
all our messes in, away from the house. She 
said she knew we’d always wanted it, and she 
particularly hoped we should enjoy these 
holidays, to make up for having such a rotten 
time at Christmas with mumps. The ten 
shillings each was to buy anything we needed 
to fit the place up—and she said we could do 
absolutely anything we liked here. It’s quite 
cut off from the rest of the garden, and there’s 
no one over the hedge to worry—only the allot- 
ment men, and they won’t care how much noise 
we make.” 

“They’re making enough themselves this 
afternoon,” observed Mark. “‘ Just listen; 
what arow! Are they quarrelling, or what ?” 

The sound of loud voices rose from the other 
side of the hedge, from the patch of waste 
ground where at least a dozen working men had 
small strips of garden, on which they grew 
vegetables and kept chickens. The four 
children moved to a gap in the hedge and peered 
through. Three or four of the gardeners were 
standing together in a group, in the middle of 
which was a bent, wrinkled old man, wearing a 
faded fisherman’s jersey and very shabby 
seafaring trousers. i 

“ Tt ain’t no good to take on, Crow, old chum, 
one of the men was saying kindly. ‘‘ We're all 
same as you—we've all of us got to shift.” 

‘‘ We've knowed all along as that were bound 
to come some day,” added another. “ Board 
has been up, you know, * This Land for Sale, 
afore ever we set out our gardens. We took ‘em 
on that understanding, you know.” 

“ The gentleman what’s going to build here, 
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he'll pay us for our stuff, according to what I 
hear,” chimed in a third. “You'll get good 
vally for your rhubarb, Crow.” 

«Board ain’t no use to me,” said the old man 
in a quavering voice. “1 ain’t no scholard— 
I can’t read un. And how’ll I do without my 
bit of a shed as I made with my own hands ? 
And where’ll I shift my chickun ? And where'll 
I set and smoke ? ” 

“ Qh, well, well, Crow, old chum, you'll have 
to set at home a bit oftener,”’ said the first 
speaker soothingly. 

“Home!” gasped the old man. “I ain’t 
got no home, I’m nothin’ but a lodger now. 
I ain’t got nowheres where I can set quiet, bar 
my old shed—and they're a-goin’ to turn me 
out.” 

“Oh, Julian!” cried Audrey in a horrified 
whisper. “Oh, Freda! I do believe he’s 

= { ” 

‘Look, there’s Daniells, the man from the 
fish shop,” said Mark. “ Let’s ask him what's 
the matter.” 

A short thickset man, who had been leaning 
on a fork and watching the scene from a little 
distance, crossed to the gap in the hedge in 
reply to the children’s signals. 

‘“Old Sammy Crow? Yes, he do take on 
crool, pore old chap. You see, missy, he made 
that old tumble-down affair he call his shed— 
he built it hisself he did, out of bits of boats 
and such, and every day, wet or fine, he come 
up and set there on a flower-pot, and watch his 
chicken and have a bit of a smoke. He make 
that his hobby, pore old chap.” 

“It’s a shame to turn him out!” cried 
Audrey with flashing eyes. ““ Why do they do 
such a horrible thing ? ” 

“ Oh well, you see, missy, the land’s sold. 
There’s a gentleman a-going to build a house 
here, and we've all got to shift. Most of us is 
getting fresh gardens t’other end of the town, 
along where the old mill used to stand, but I 
doubt that'll be too far for pore old Crow—I 
doubt he couldn’t walk all that way.” 

““ Hasn’t he got any garden at home ?”’ asked 
Mark. 

Daniells shook his head. 

“ Not a inch, and he ain’t got nowhere much 
where he can set, neither. He live along of his 
son, and the son’s wife—she’s nag, nag, nag 
after the pore old chap all day. She ain’t fond 
of seeing him about. And they’ve seven kids 
as is the worst-behaved kids ever I see—if 
they was mine I’d learn ‘em different. And 
pore old Crow, he set a store by his old shed. 


©‘ Grow’s Nest,’ we used to call it—being as his 
name’s Crow, you see, and as he sets there so 
much. But there, he’ll have to use himself to 
do without it, for that’s to come down 
to-morrow.” 

* To-morrow !”’ cried Audrey. 

“ Yes, first thing to-morrow. We shall have 
a piece of work with pore old Crow, I reckon. 
Well, good-night, missy—good-night, sir.” 

He shouldered his fork and walked away, and 
the four children looked first at each other and 
then, with one accord, at their own new pos- 
session—the neat, well-built shed, surrounded 
by the little hedged-in paddock. 

“T don’t believe,” said Freda in a choked 
voice—‘‘I don’t believe that we shall ever 
enjoy our shed unless we give it to old Crow |!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Mark 
said impulsively, “‘I vote we do. He wants 
it more than we do, poor old chap ! ”’ 

You needn’t be in such a blooming hurry,” 
said Julian gruffly. ‘‘ We've all got to agree. 
And how about all the things we'd planned to 
do?” 

* Qh, Ju, do let’s do it!” pleaded Audrey 
eagerly. 

“ We'll put it to the vote,” Julian decided, 
and he tore up strips of paper and dropped 
them into his cap. 

When the votes were read, they were all 
exactly the same. 

“ That’s settled then!” cried Mark. ‘Crow's 
Nest, number two! Let’s go and tell him.” 

“Wo,: wait. & sec,” commanded Julian. 
“ You're always in such a blooming hurry ! I 
thought it would be rather a lark to get it all 
ready and give it to him as a surprise.’’ 

“Oh yes, do let's!” exclaimed Audrey 
excitedly. ‘‘ How shall we do it ¢”’ 

“ Well, first of all, we'll get hold of Daniells 
and ask him to help us move the chicken run, 
and lay in the vegetables in that bit of bare 
ground over there. And then there are one 
or two improvements which I thought = 

‘« By the way, what about the money Mother 
and Dad gave us?” asked Mark suddenly. 

“We can do anything we like with it—she 
won't mind.” 

“Then I know what I’ll get to improve the 
new Crow’s Nest—a chair. It must be pretty 
back-achey sitting on a flower-pot. I saw a 
ripping wicker chair in that pawnshop in Berley 
Street to-day, which looked jolly comfortable.” 

“What a splendid idea ! ’’ cried Audrey with 
sparkling eyes. ‘And I'll buy a couple of nice 
fat cushions for it with my share.” 
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“Tl give him the cooking-stove, after Uve 
had it done up.” said Freda. “ It'll keep the 
shed beautifully warm on cold days, and he will 
be able to make himself a cup of tea or cocoa 
whenever he likes.” 

“I thought I'd get 
a rug for the floor,” 
said Julian. ‘You 
can get a ripping thick 
one at the pawnshop 
for ten bob, and it 
will make the place 
look much more com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Oh do come on 
and let’s begin—I’m 
simply bursting to tell 
him ! ” 

Freda and Audrey 
tore back to the house 
toconsulttheirmother, 
while the boys enlisted Daniels’ 


And I shall fear 


So shall no trial 
So shall I walk un 


Equal to all my 


help and 
began to transfer hens and cabbages as fast 


as they could. Mrs. Stansfield entered keenly 
into the plan, and the girls came back laden 
with supplies to furnish the Crow’s Nest— 
packets of tea, cocoa and sugar, a tin of 
condensed milk, a large cup and saucer, a 
small kettle, and a jar of tobacco from their 
father. A shopping expedition into the town 
was next undertaken, and by the time the 
four children went indoors, tired and excited, 
the nest was, as Mark said, ready for the 
Crow. 

The following morning the old man was 
at his allotment early. His disagreeable 
daughter-in-law had ordered him to kill his 
chickens and sell them to the poulterer, adding 
that the money would “ help to pay her for the 
worrit of having him everlasting about.” Poor 
old Crow did not know what else to do—he had 
nowhere to put his belongings. Daniells was 
on the ground to meet him, for the four children, 
feeling a little shy about their plan, had asked 
him to pave the way. 

“ Bit of a surprise for you this morning, Mr. 
Crow !”’ he shouted cheerfully. 

The old man stared blankly at his patch of 
bare ground. 

“ Where's my chickun ? ” 

“There they be, all safe and sound—you 
just step through this hole in the hedge. Now, 
just see here, Mr. Crow. These young ladies 
and gentlemen have made you a present of this 
here handsome building, and this here vallible 


up 


THY STRENGTH AND MY DAY 


Give me Thy Strength for my day, 
That wheresoe’er | go, 
There shall no danger daunt me 


So shall no task 0’ 


@ path where my feet are set ; 
So shall I find no burden 
Greater than I can bear ; 
So shall I have courage 


So shall no grief o’erwhelm me, 
So shall no wave o’erflow— 

Give me Thy Strength for my day, Lord, 
Cover my weakness so. 


piece of ground, and here you can sto 

fetch all your bits of tition, anid set and ame 
all day—and all night too, if that please 
you! 

Old Crow stared about him, half dazed. 

“That ain’t for me,” 
he muttered. <“ Not 
that bootifulshed ain't 
for me!” 

“ Yes, indeed it is |” 
eried Audrey. ‘“ We 
want you to have it 
awfully |!” 

“Yes, rather,” said 
the boys. 

‘ We hope you'll be 
comfortable there,” 
added Freda. 

It took old Crow a 
long time to take jt 
in. Daniells had to 
explain all over again, and then J ulian explained 
too, and so did Mark and the girls. 

At last the sight of his own chickens, pecking 
contentedly about the paddock, and his own 
vegetables neatly planted in rows, seemed to 
convince him that the paddock was really to 
be his new garden, and that he had nothing 
—no, nothing at all—to pay for it. After 
this he was soon persuaded to go inside the 
shed, and. once there, his delight knew no 
bounds. If the children wanted any repayment 
for the sacrifices they had made, they had it 
when they heard old Crow murmur excitedly, 

“It’s for me—this here bootiful spot. My 
word, I’ll have somewhere to set now, I'll have 
somewhere to set ! ”’ 

They left him sitting in the easy-chair, well 
padded with cushions, his feet on the warm rug 
and the kettle already beginning to sing on the 
little oil-stove. Old Crow’s pipe was in his 
mouth and he was still chuckling delightedly, 
“Tve got somewhere to set now!” 

“Tm jolly glad we did it,” declared Mark, as 
they walked back to the house. “ How ever 
good a workshop we’d made, I shouldn’t have 
enjoyed it half so much.” 

“No,” cried Freda. ‘‘ And I’d never have 
liked cooking anything on that stove a quarter 
so much as old Crow’s cocoa.” 

“Well, I’d always wanted the place for a 
museum,’’ remarked Julian. ‘ But we’ve got 
one old fossil in it, anyhow ! ” 

“And I’ve got my aviary,” laughed Audey, 
“ though the only bird is one Crow!” 
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Before the Dawn 


By MARY ROWLES JARVIS 


a ROUBLES never come singly,” said 
Mrs. Averill sadly. ‘‘ That I should 
get ill just when I need every ounce 

of strength, and that we should have to leave 

Prune Cottage in the summer and with your 

exams. so near, Rosemary, it does seem hard. 

If we could have stayed here till your school- 

days are over! But the new owner wants to 

come in, and there is no other house within our 
means. The thought of moving into town is 
like a nightmare.” 

““T hate it too, mother, but I am afraid we 
shall have to go. Now that you are a little 
better I'll cycle in for your medicine and see 
the rooms Mrs. Savory told us about. She said 
they were clean and airy. And you know, 
mother, if I am nearer school I shall have more 
time with you, and you will like that.” 

“Like it! I want you always, darling. 
And I will be brave 
and remember it is 
always darkest before 
thedawn. Iam sure 
God has not forgotten 
us.” 

Rosemary looked 
out at the flowers 
they were so soon to 
leave. Pink and 
white cluster roses 
wreathed the porch 
and window-frames, 
tall standards guard- 
ed each side of the 
flagged path, and at 
the gate a great bush 
of her namesake 
flowers sent sweet- 
ness into the lane, 

Her mother had 
found help and com- 
fort after her hus- 


the magic touch that 
seemed to make every 
slip and seedling 
eager to grow, and 
Rosemary had shared 


all the toils and triumphs in her scanty spare 
time. 

She was working hard for a certificate 
examination and hoped to be a teacher by and 
by. Then her mother should rest ! 

“J won’t be long away, mother,” she said 
affectionately. “It is a good thing it is 
Saturday. Ican see those rooms and be back 
long before dinner. You won't be lonely ? ” 

Then she put a milk pudding into the oven 
and left milk and biscuits at her mother’s side 
and got out her cycle and started. 

It was a sunny morning, and the larks over- 
head sang as if there could be no care in the 
world. 

But out of sight of her home Rosemary’s 
mind became filled with anxious thoughts 
again, How could she get these nourishing 
things her mother needed, and how could they 


The whee! skidded and she was thrown to the ground 
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meet the cost of moving and pay the doctor’s 
bill? If only her uncle in New Zealand were 
alive she would write and ask his help, but 
there was no relative anywhere who could help 
them. 

Ought she to leave 


“ And what is your mother’s isti t 
be he Ware y Christian name ? 

“ It is Rosemary, and mine is the same,”’ 

se Then I do believe you belong to me,’ he 
said joyfully. “Don’t be afraid, my dear, 
Did you ever hear 


school and get some 
work in shop or 
factory ? But the 
ambition of her 


against this. She 
must be a teacher. 
Surely her mother’s | 
faith would be re- 


THOUGHT OF GOD 


| 4 — a ro in phi — — ees look in vain ; 

; / ee y strong and tender love, and all is well : 
whole life rose up The thought of Thee is mightier far a5 
an sin and pain and sorrow are. 


| Discouraged in the work of life, disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, I sink beside the road : 
But let me only think of Thee, 
And then new heart springs up in me, 


your mother speak 
of her brother Arthur 
in New Zealand ? ” 
_ “Oh yes, but he 
died long ago.” 
“Not a bit of it, 
Rosemary. He is 
here, and has been 
searching London to 


warded and God Thy calmness bends serene above, my restlessness to still Sick ib 
° J Around me flows Thy quickening life, to nerve my faltering find tarda 
would find a way to will : “We left there 


help them. 

Absorbed in 
thought she rode 
mechanically and with less than her usual 
care, 

The sudden hoot of a motor-car close at 
hand made her swerve suddenly, the wheel 
skidded, and she was thrown to the ground, 
only missing the car wheel by inches. 

She was bruised and shaken, but when the 
car pulled up and the driver jumped out and 
came to her aid she was able to answer bravely. 

“Not hurt much, I hope?” he said 
anxiously, ‘‘ The wheel did not touch you ? ” 

“Oh no; my foot hurts a little, but I can 
ride again. I must get to town.” 

“You won’t ride that,’ said the stranger, 
helping her up and lifting the bicycle. “See! 
the wheel is buckled. You must let me drive 
you to town, and I will send a man back to get 
the cycle and have it repaired. Oh, that’s 
nothing. I expect it was partly my fault, and 
you must let me right things.’”” 

Rosemary looked up into the kind face and 
wondered if she had seen him before, his voice 
sounded so familiar. 

In a few moments the cycle was propped up 
in some wayside bushes and Rosemary and her 
basket were soon speeding along the sunny road. 

At the first cycle shop they came to, a man was 
despatched to fetch Rosemary’s broken machine, 
and then the chemist’s was visited for the 
medicine. The driver of the car looked 
casually at the package and saw the name. 
He sat up quickly, “Averill. Is that your 
name ?”’ he asked. 

Surprised, the girl answered, “‘ Yes.” 


Thy presence fills my solitude ~ 
Thy providence turns all to good. 


been ie eg en ee 


four years ago, after 
father’s death, and 
came to Prune Cot- 
tage,” she said. “ And, oh, I have to see some 
rooms in Allerton to-day. We have to leave 
our house next month.” 

“Then it just fits in,” her uncle answered, 
in his quick decided way. ‘‘ You needn’t look 
at rooms, my dear. I was on my way to look 
at a nice place the other side of Allerton that I 
am thinking of buying, but I think now we will 
go back to your mother. If she has been ill, 
we will get some grapes and things.” 

It was like a fairy tale to Rosemary to see 
the dainties that were loaded into the car. 
Everything she had longed to buy was there, 
and much more. 

““ How strange we should have met like this!’’ 
said her uncle, as they passed the spot where he 
had first seen her. ‘‘God’s hand must have 


been in it. But for your fall I might never 
have found you!” And Rosemary thankfully 
agreed, 


Joy rarely kills, and the thrilling relief of 
finding her long-lost brother again did Mrs. 
Averill more good than all the good things in 
the car. 

Well-to-do and alone in the world Arthur 
Averill was more than ready to make a home 
for her and Rosemary, and, for them, all poverty 
and straitness were at an end. 

“You said it was darkest just before the 
dawn, mother, and, oh, it was true,” Rosemary 
said, as they sat in the new garden together. 
“Things were dark, but daybreak met me in 
the road that day and God had not for- 
gotten us.” 
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ER best dress, and all moth-eaten too! 
H Mary Hallam gazed at the wreck with 
a face which showed her feelings ! 

“ Mary, Mary, what on earth’s keepin’ you ?”” 
called a querulous voice from the kitchen. 
“It's time for my cocoa.” 

With a fluttering sigh, which reminded one 


of an imprisoned bird, Mary threw the dress 
into a cupboard and hurried downstairs. 

“ You do be that slow,” her aunt said crossly, 
“T declare you're that taken up with singin’ 
at the Church Social, I’m shamefully neglected. 
Well, thank God, I’ve learned to let patience 
"ave “er perfect work.” 

Mary did not dare tell her of the tragedy 
upstairs. She merely said, as she tried to make 
the cocoa satisfactorily under that fixed gaze : 

“Indeed, I wish I wasn’t going, Aunt Emma ; 
I’ve really nothing fit to wear.” 

“There now! did any one ever ’ear the like 
of that? You girls think of nothin’ nowa- 
days but silk stockin’s and flighty clothes. 
It’s a scandal, and especially unbecomin’ in 
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By A. O. STOTT 


of the Church Social, and now everything was 
changed by those wretched moths! She had a 
clear musical voice and was singing in a part 
song, so, no matter how she was dressed, she 
simply must go. All arrangements had been 
made, and Aunt Emma was being looked after, 
so there was no help for it. Mary must be 
present ! 

“Mary, Mary, it’s gone six and you're still 
fussin’ upstairs over your dressin’ up. I'd be 
ashamed, if I was you, spendin’ the time on it. 
I suppose you thinks you'll maybe get a chance 
of leavin’ your poor cripple aunt, so you're 
tryin’ to make yourself up so fine. Well, well, 
it’s aye the ‘and that feeds the dog as gets 
bitten.” 

Mary resented nothing to-night. She felt 
herself very much like a derelict mongrel in 
her second-best skirt and brown jumper. 

How all the choir would stare at her; how 
perfectly awful she would feel, but alas! there 
was no help for it. 

Her face burned as she entered the hall, 
and there was no doubt Mary Hallam presented 
a striking contrast to all the others. Certa:nly 
so thought Angus Watson, the Scotch gardener, 
who had recently come to work in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


you, Mary Hallam, an orphan, and dependent 
on a poor cripple aunt for bite, sup and all.”’ 

Mary bit her lips, but she said nothing. She 
cad 


was so used to Aunt 
Emma’s version of 
what was the su- 
preme sacrifice of 
her niece’s unselfish 
life. Mary paid a 
heavy price for that 
board and lodging 
which Miss Hallam 
was always describ- 
ing as “ the lap of 
luxury ” ! 

Poor girl, she had 
so looked forward 
to the rare pleasure 


SOME MORNING RESOLVES 


To-day: I will show greater appreciation of my home, 
remembering how many thousands are homeless. 

To-day : will give special thanks to God for the work I 
on — to do, and the way it keeps me from brooding over 

bles. 


come my w 


each one in my home circle. 
To-day : I will resolutely refuse to say an unkind word. 
To-day : I will endure hardships cheerfully ; knowing that 
they serve to strengthen character. 
_ To-day : I will pray for the power to reflect Christ in all 
oon a so that those around me may be the more drawn 
im. 
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To-day : I will count up all the unexpected mercies that | 


ay. | 
To-day : I will try to make some special happiness for | 


Angus was “ verra old-fashioned” in his 
ideas, especially about women. 


He cherished 
a picture in his 
mind of his dear old 
mother, who had 
died some years be- 
fore, and no girl pre- 
sented herself as a 
rival to her in his 
eyes. Indeed, he 
just “saw naethin’ 
in them at all” 
until—the night of 
the Church Social, 
and he beheld a 
little brown thrush 
amongst a company 


Mary’s Best Dress 


of humming birds decked out in all 
the colours of the rainbow. 

Many of them only hummed too, 
for they were mostly taken up with 
their charming appearance, whereas 
Mary Hallam sang with all her 
heart and soul concentrated on her 
part. 

Angus was very fond of music, 
and the girl’s sweet notes awoke 
echoes in his own deep quiet nature. 
He studied her critically, for the 
colour of her simple frock was just 
what his mother used to wear, and 
there wasn’t a touch of anything 
artificial about Mary. Even a 
string of cheap pearls had not 
been worn, because they didn’t go 
with such a plain frock ! 

Mary had no need to complain of 
any neglect that evening; Angus 
saw to that, and for ever after- 
wards, 

“ But Aunt Emma?” Mary would 
remind him, and Angus gaily re- 
marked : 

“ Tl butter her up and salt her 
down. Don’t you worry, Mary 
mine.” 

And sure enough masterful Angus 
was a match for Aunt Emma as well 
as for her niece. 

“ Other arrangements” were 
made, for really Aunt Emma admired a man 
who could stand up to her and get his own way 
at last. 

The only thing Mary had to refuse her 


A little brown thrush amongst a company of humming birds 


husband was to be married in the old brown 
dress! Although it had answered all right for 
a Church Social, it certainly was not suitable 
for a church wedding ! 


Sunrise 


By EDITH 8. 


Have you ever watched the sun rise from the 
hill across the bay, 

Seen the rosy cloudlets lifting to admit the 
smiling day ; 

Seen the golden banners flying far across the 
waiting sky, 

Felt the touch of wayward breezes 
like a gentle sigh ? 


passing 


Have you seen the dew-drops clinging to the 
nodding, feathered ferns, 

Heard the rill a-murmur softly as its mossy 
banks it spurns ; 


HENDERSON 


Listened to the robin singing as it flits from 
tree to tree, 

Heard his merry echo answer, “* Cheerily, - 
oh, cheerily ” ? 


Caught a breath of sweetest fragrance from 
the wild rose in the dell ; 

Have you seen all this and whispered, “ God’s 
above and all is well; ” 

Read His mercy in the rainbow, seen His 


beauty in the flower, 
Felt the shining of His presence touch anew 


each morning hour ? 
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ihe lop o- The Hill 


ILLIE looked shyly at the black-coated 
G stranger across a barrier of patched 
counterpane. 

“Coom, Gilbert, tis passon coom from ower 
the hill—new passon, ye know. Speak to the 
man!” 

In obedience to his mother’s command a 
reluctant hand found its way into the stranger’s 
big palm, and a nervous voice said the bidden 
“ Good-day.” Michael Donagan looked kindly 
down at the wasted little figure, so tiny in the 
great four-post bed. 

“What do you think I’ve come for, little 
man ?” said the big Irishman. 

“To pray and read the Bible,” replied Gilbert 
with rather a scared face, which Mike was quick 
to notice. 

“ Perhaps I have, my child, but we've to be 
friends, you and I, and as you live at the bottom 
of such a tremendous hill, I’m going to read 
to you about a man who got to the top of 
a hill.” 

“ Was it as big as this one ?”’ asked Gilbert 
anxiously. 

“Yes and no, but you hear the story.” 

“Did he get to the top soon ?” 

“We'll find out’; and from his capacious 
pocket the parson produced two well-worn 
books and a small white package. He opened 
one of the books and began reading the story of 
a great traveller and a mighty journey, written 
when the days of Drake and Columbus were not 
as remote as they are now. All the world was 
thinking of travel and far-away lands when 
Bunyan dreamed his dream and saw his vision, 
and learned in Bedford gaol the truth of Love- 
lace’s words :— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Or iron bars a cage.” 


It was something like that which first of all 
Michael poured into Gilbert’s thirsty ears, for 
visitors were practically unheard of in this 
village at the foot of the wild fastnesses of a 
Yorkshire moor. So it was on ready ears the 
immortal story fell of the man who would 
mare ese eee Mountain. 

ee e Hill Difficulty, and a good many other 
difficulties, had to be tackled eadatalte dows 
he ever saw the Delectable Mountain, but 
midway to the top of the hill was a pleasant 


arbour made by the Lord of the hill for the 
refreshing of weary travellers.” 

“ But I want to hear about the Mountain,” 
insisted Gillie. His mother paused as she 
worked the separator, but only for a moment, 
for the yellow stream of cream must not be 
stopped. 

“Tt’s strange you should talk about a 
mountain, sir, because ever since he hurt his 
back by falling from a hay-rick he's craved to 
get up to the top of our hill and doctor won't 
let us move him.” 

She wiped a reluctant tear from her hard, 
reddened face. ‘‘ We do stand high here, sir, 
but Maister says yon big hill is part of the 
Pennines. It takes grey mare all her time to 
climb that Redwing Bank.” 

“Some day I’ll get to the top,” said Gilbert 
sturdily. ‘‘ Doctor says always * Wait a bit.’ 
I forget what it’s like at the top. I was very 
little when I hurt my back, you see!” 

“Well, son, you are climbing your hill 
Difficulty, and the Delectable Mountain will 
come.” 

“ It’s a grand book that about the traveller,” 
said Gilbert. ‘‘ Come back and read it again.” 

“This book could never have been written 
but for a Greater Book,” said Michael, and he 
opened his New Testament. “Just a few 
words about your Arbour of refreshment, my 
child,” and he read of a clear river and a tree 
of Life. “ Now we'll ask for you to get to the 
Delectable Mountain Top and further.” As 
Michael rose from his knees a smile rested on the 
boy’s face. 

“T like that sort of praying. 
ing to some one near at hand.” 

“That’s just what all our prayers ought to 
be,” said Michael, but his eyes looked dreamy 
and his thoughts were not with the suffering 
child. 

“ Good-bye, laddie; God bless you. Next 
time I will read about the Delectable Mountain. 
Here’s a little parcel for you to undo,” and he 
left the little fellow fumbling with the string. 
No wonder the dale children loved the 
Parson ! 


It’s like talk- 


Patrick O’Flatery’s motor bicycle stopped 
outside the country parsonage, for a white 
handkerchief summoned him, fluttering from 
the bedroom window. 
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The Top o’ the Hill 


It was the signal agreed upon between the two 
college chums, for Pat and Michael had been 
friends since boyhood, and Michael, sufferin 
from war wounds, had accepted the little 
country parish to get well again in the near 
neighbourhood of his life-long friend. 

“Hello, buoy, shure but it’s Pat that’s 
weary, and what be Moike wanting to- 
night ?”’ 

Michael smiled at the genial brogue of the 
elder man. “ The tea-pot’s ready, man.” 

“ Shure, and it’s nay tay-pot that Pat wants, 
but a good dinner that my little girl Bridget 
has ready for me; and what is Moike needing 
so sorely ?” 

Patrick’s face soon relapsed into professional 
gravity when he heard Michael’s tale. 

“So it’s the top o’ the hill he’s after. Poor 
little child. I'll tell you what—there’s the 
agent who gets the rents in—he’s got a nice 
little car. You and I’ve carried mony a poor 
chap out in France—we’ll rig up a mattress and 
get him up, but mind you, there’s a little risk— 
only he cannot live long and if he wants it that 
sorely The men looked across the table 
and thought awhile, and each was seeing and 
hearing the same things. Wounded dying men 
who like David of old wanted the water from 
the well at Bethlehem—the dear common 
things of home. 

“ Do you remember Sandy and his wish for 
a girdle-cake,” said Pat, “ and Big Jake who 
would like to see Newcastle play again ?” 

“* Fine fellows all of them, lad.” 

“ Ay, they won through, those two. Yes— 
they went Home all right, I think.” 

“ Well, you see the little chap, and I'll fix up 
Stenton. He'll do it all right. Saturday week 
is rent day—and we’ll carry the little one to 
the top of his hill.” 


“So I'm really going to the top of the 
Mountain, Parson.” 

“ All being well, if you take all your physic 
and drink all your milk and if the weather is 
good and. e 

“ That’s plenty of ‘ ifs,’ and will you read me 
the piece you promised about the Delectable 
Mountain ? ” 

“We're missing a good deal out,” said the 
Parson, ‘“‘ but we can go back to it. Are you 
comfy, son? Pillow higher? Pain bad? “Ah 
well, you listen to the story of Christian when 
he saw the Mountain. 

“Whose delectable mountains are these, 
and whose be the sheep that feed upon them ?’ 


And the shepherd replied, ‘ These mountains 

are Emmanuel’s land, and they are within sight 
of His city, and the sheep also are His and He 
laid down His life for them.’ 

““Ts this the way to the Celestial City 2” 

“* You are just in your way.’ 

“ There was the valley of the shadow of deat h, 
Gillie, before the Celestial City.” 

‘“ But they got there ?” 

“Yes, Christian reached the Celestial City, 
son. When he was in the dark valley he knew 
David’s secret—‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help.’ ” 

“T hope I will get there.” 

“T think you will, son. 
bring us all safely there.” 


* * * * 


A few days later a motor-car, with brakes on 
heavily, slowly descended the valley at the 
bottom of which was the shepherd’s lonely 
cottage, Gillie’s home. 

Pat was concentrated on his job as the car 
was heavy and the gradient steep; so it was 
Michael, who had leisure to scan the countryside, 
who first saw the sign of death, a recognised 
custom in the Dale. A white sheet was 
fastened against the long stone wall which 
divided the intake-pasture from the Fell. 

“ The little chap’s climbed the hill without 
our help, Pat,” said Michael quietly. Pat 
looked up and nodded. ‘‘ He would not climb 
alone, lad.” 

Reverently the two men entered the kitchen. 

“He just slept away, sir,” said Gilbert’s 
mother, ‘‘and before he went asleep he said, 
‘Tell Parson and Dr. Pat that if I don’t get 
up Redwing Bank I’m climbing the Mountain.’ 
You'll understand,” she added apologetically. 
‘“ He was a dreamy boy and I couldn’t follov 
half his talk, but he’s turned very good and we'll 
find a great miss, but we cannot grudge him, for 
he suffered so.” Then the pent-up tears came. 

Mike prayed for comfort and help for those 
who would miss the little traveller, who indeed 
had found rest and peace on his journey to- 
wards the Celestial City. 

‘“ He died climbing,” said Pat thoughtfully, 
as they drove homewards. ‘Not a_ bad 
epitaph for any of us, Moike lad.” 


Let us ask Him to 


As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other, you will find what is needful for you, 
in a book, or a friend, or, best of all, in your 
own thoughts—the eternal thoughts speaking 
in your thoughts.—George Macdonald. 
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After Many Days 


By MARY ALISON 


ISS LAVINGTON paused for breath on 

M the third story of the gloomy tenement 

house, and then began again to ascend 

the creaking stairs until she stood before a door 
at the very top, which was slightly open. 

“ Who's there?” said a weak voice, in 
response to her knock, and the visitor entering, 
saw a woman lying on a mattress and covered 
with an old coat. She was pale and wasted, 
with large and unnaturally lustrous eyes. 
Nestling against her breast was a baby of a 
few months old. 

“T have been asked to come and see you,” 
said Miss Lavington. ‘“ You look so ill; is 
there anything I can do for you i: 

“Not much,” said the woman, with a wry 
smile. “I reckon I ain’t long for this world, 
but ‘tis the children what worries me. If 
only » A distressing cough 
broke the sentence short. 

Miss Lavington quietly emptied 
the contents of her basket on the 
table, and, quickly repairing the fire, 
she warmed some beef-tea, which the 
invalid took readily. Gradually a 
faint glow of colour stole back to 
the wasted cheeks, and little by 
little her story was told. 

Mrs. Ashman’s husband was at 
present out of work, and a drunkard ; 
they had two other children—a boy 
of eight and a girl of five. 

“ Oh, if I could only live to look 
afterthem!” moaned the sick woman. 
“Tig cruel to be took like this— 
and—and—I’m mighty feared to 
die,” she added under her breath. 

The visitor caught the words, and 
in simple language pointed her to 
the Saviour Who has died that we 
might live, and pass without fear 
into the Home prepared for those 
who trust Him. 

This was but the first visit of 
many paid to that wretched attic, 
and each time Miss Lavington found 
that in spite of nourishment and 
what comforts she could supply the 
invalid was growing weaker. At 
last the end came, but not before 
the weary sufferer had yielded her 


heart to Christ, and also, with her last 
breath, committed the children to her visitor’s 
care. 

Miss Lavington did what she could. The 
baby was put in charge of a kind neighbour ; 
then came the news that the little one had died, 
and by the time their friend was able to visit 
that district, to her dismay she found that the 
father had gone off, taking Jack and Betty with 
him! In vain she tried to trace them. They 
seemed to have vanished ! 

“Their poor mother ! ” thought Miss Laving- 
ton. “How can I keep my promise to her 
now ?” 

Then she remembered that there was One 
Who knew and Who cared, and in faith she 
committed the children to His keeping. 

Eight years passed, but Miss Lavington 


“ Here’s another chap what ’ud like to join ” 
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never forgot, and each evening, in prayer, she 
brought the family before God. 

But her hands were very full. New work 
had been given her, and she had felt led to open 
a night school for the rough lads whom no 
one could seem to get hold of. 

She could hear them coming in now, noisy, 
unruly, and her heart sank, for she was very 
tired. “ Was it worth while—after all?” she 
mused, as she rose quickly and hurried into the 
adjoining room. 

Then her eye fell on Joe Summers, and her 
faithless fear was rebuked. She knew that it 
was more than worth while. Joe, who had been 
as rough as the rest, was now an earnest 
Christian, and to-night he came forward eagerly. 

* Miss,” he said, “ here’s another chap what 
‘ud like to join;” and he jerked his chin in the 
direction of a tall, good-looking lad, who stood, 
rather awkwardly, at a distance. 

“I’m very pleased to see you,”” said Miss 
Lavington, going forward ; and soon she had— 
in that way of hers—won his confidence and was 

hearing his story. 

His father treated him “ awful bad.” He 
had a mind to run away, but there was the 
“little un,” and he couldn’t leave her to the 
likes of him, 

Miss Lavington looked into the boy’s blue 
eyes, and looked again, while a lump rose in her 
throat. Where had she seen those eyes before ? 


—the face was familiar—but different. Ah | 
could it be that God had indeed answered her 
prayers, after eight long years ? 

What is your name?” she said, and her 
voice was a trifle unsteady. 

* Jaek Ashman, lad y,’’ was the ready answer. 
“We lives just over there, but we was down 
Walworth way when mother was alive, but she 
died years ago, and bs 

There was no mistake ! At length, after years 
of waiting, this earnest worker was to be given 
the opportunity of fulfilling her promise to a 

ying woman ! 

And God richly blessed her efforts. Betty 
was placed in a home, and is now happy in a 
good place of service. 

Jack was found a lodging with a good Christian 
woman, Miss Lavington attending to his clothes 
and mothering him to the best of her ability. 
Later, through her efforts, he emigrated to 
Canada, where he did exceedingly well. 

Jack has now returned to the Old Country, 
& prosperous farmer, but best of all, he has 
found the true riches. 

For, at the old night-school, the boy proved 
not only that Miss Lavington was a true friend, 
but it was there that he found ‘“ The Friend, 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” And to 
that Saviour Jack Ashman has yielded his life, 
and is even now seeking to witness to the One 
Who has done so much for him. 


A Man after God’s Own Heart 


“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 


Micah vi. 8, 


Waar doth the Lord require of thee, 

O man? Not many things—but three ; 
If in those few thou canst excel 

Thy character shall please Him well. 


He loves the man, whate’er his creed, 
Whose justice shines through every deed ; 
Who firmly stands for Truth and Right 
Against oppression’s deadly might. 


He loves the man whose heart is kind, 
Who others’ wounds is swift to bind ; 


to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ¢”"— 


Who looks with mercy on his foes, 
And eases pain and soothes all woes. 


He loves the man who humbly walks 
With Him from morn to eve, who talks, 
Full oft to Him in praise or prayer, 
Confiding all things to His care. 


So may we, as in grace we grow, 
Do justly, constant mercy show, 
And, walking with Him day by day, 
Some of His graciousness display ! 

GRACE H. HILL 
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When we give 


és be minister drew up a chair quietly by 
the bedside of the sick man and grasped 
the pallid hand stretched out to him. 
“How are things going to-day, John ?”’ he 
asked. 
The sick man shook his head. 
slow,” he replied in a discouraged tone. “ This 
laster cast feels as if it weighed a ton. And 
think! I’ve got five more weeks of it anyway. 
Who'd have thought a broken hip would cause 
all this trouble ? Worst of all,” he added 
impatiently, “I’m wasting a lot of valuable 
time on this sick-bed. I can’t afford it.” 
“Yes, I know,” said the minister kindly, 
‘but time spent on the sick-bed isn’t always 
lost by any means. Coming to the hospital 
this morning I passed a shoemaker’s shop, and 
there was a sign across the window that read, 
‘Repairs made while you wait.’ Now that 
wouldn’t be a bad sign to put up over this bed 
of yours, would it, John? You see, we're 
such busy people in this world that a lot of us 
don’t like to take care of ourselves properly, 
and so wise nature steps in and makes us do it. 


** Slow, 


God a Chance 


While we’re stretched out helpless upon our 
bed nature takes the worn and frayed edges of 
our lives and patches them together again. 
Repairs go on while we wait, and the first thing 
we know we’re as good as ever we were. 

“The fact is, John,” he added, ‘“‘ I some- 
times think that’s a sign I'd like to tack up over 
the doors of our churches and our homes. Too 
many folks seem to think that time spent in 
prayer and in the study of God’s Word is time 
wasted. But it isn’t! Repairs go on while 
we wait. Sin is a stealthy disease. Pay no 
attention to it and the first thing you know it 
will undermine the very foundations of life and 
character. God is a great healer, but we must 
give Him a chance. He alone can take the worn 
and frayed edges of our spiritual natures and 
knit them together.” 

Again the pallid hand stretched out as the 
minister started for the door. — [ think I 
understand,” the sick man said thoughtfully. 
““T am one of those men who always feel they 
can’t take time, but from now on | will, I will 
give God His chance oes 
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A Lover of the Bible 


I’m a lover of the Bible, 
Kighteen times I’ve read it through, 
And each time I’ve read it over, 
I have learnt some lessons new. 
I have read its every chapter— 
Every verse and every line, id 
Not omitting any portion 
Of that blessed Book divine. 


I have read the dear old Bible 
In the sunshine and the gloom, 

Learning its most precious lessons 
In the silence of my room. 

I have read it in my journeys, 
Over land and over sea ; 

But where’er I read its pages, 
‘Twas the same old Book to me. 


In the midst of controversies— 
But in which I take no part— 
I have simply read the Bible 
With a calm and trusting heart. 
I have found the Book a comfort, 
Like the comfort of a Friend, 
And believe its sacred writings 
From the beginning to the end. 


I have gained more vital knowledge 
From the reading of the Word, 
Than from all the books and sermons 
That I’ve ever read or heard. 
So I love the dear old Bible, 
Eighteen times I’ve read it o'er, 
And I hope, if God doth spare me, 
Still to read a few times more. 
MRS. P. N, ESNOUF 


The Message in the Song 


IGHT had come swiftly after a 
N day of storm and gloom. The 
last fishing-boat was struggling 
toward harbour, and the man who 
steered that boat was old and very tired. 
He said no word, but deep in his heart 
he wondered if he could reach the land. 
After long toil, through mist and spray, 
there was the rattle of the chain and 
the anchor was cast in safety. 

He did not know it, but it was his last 
voyage in that old vessel. Within a 
week he would know the rugged moor- 
land and rocky coast of Shetland no 
more. 

When he got home Mary, his daughter, 
was waiting for him in their little cottage 
on the side of the hill. A peat fire was 
burning. A simple meal was quickly 
ready, and after that the old man went 
to bed. Life ebbed rapidly. Day by 
day he grew weaker and weaker. His 
daughter could see, and see plainly, that 
his end was very near. 

The old fisherman did not think of 
it as the end, however, he looked upon 
it as the coming of a new and glorious 
beginning. Hope was _ triumphant 
within him. He was going out on yet 
one more voyage—the last voyage of 
all, and when he “ crossed the bar ” of 
the harbour he would see his Pilot face 
to face. 

A look of wondrous peace and joy 
made his countenance radiant. 

““ Father, what do you see?” asked 
Mary. 

““ My bairn,” the trembling voice 
replied, “I see what ye canna see. I 
see Jesus my Saviour.” 

A little later Mary spoke again. 

“ Father, you will soon be safe in the 
arms of Jesus.” 

“* Ay, my bairn, and looking for thee.” 

So he passed, and Mary’s lonely life 


continued, more lonely still, now that 
he was away. When the first keen 
anguish had gone she settled down to 
life’s duties and conflict cheered, sus- 
tained, and guided by the consciousness 
that her father was looking for her and 
waiting for her at the end of her 
voyage. 


The years went by with their cloud 
and their sunshine, with their storms 
and calm weather. But it was a hard 
experience for a woman living all alone. 
Sometimes faith grew dim, hope almost 
out away, and her heart was sad within 

er. 

One lovely summer evening, when the 
sea before her cottage was like smooth 
and shining gold, when the sun was 
sending out its last long level rays, 
beautifying everything and making 
common things glorious, a woman 
came to her door and stopped to talk 
awhile. 

She was quite a stranger, but Mary 
was only too glad to have some one 
to speak to. They spoke of everyday 
things first, but it was not long before 
the stranger had guessed something of 
Mary’s loneliness, and her ready sym- 
pathy touched Mary deeply. Even as 
they talked some of the sorrow and 
despair to which Mary had all but given 
way seemed to lift, and a gentle resig- 
nation and confidence to take their 
place. 

That woman was a noted singer whose 
marvellous voice had swayed thousands 
upon thousands in great cities, and 
whose fame was known even in far-off 
Shetland, where she was spending a 
short holiday. y 

Mary asked her if she would come in, 
and then she asked her if she would sing 
one of her sweet hymns. 
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With no accompaniment the singer 
sang her song : 


“ Father and mother safe in the vail 
Look for the boatmen, watch for the sail, 
Bearing their loved ones over the tide 
Into God’s harbour, close to their side. 
Looking this way. Yes, looking this way, 
Dear ones in glory are looking this way.” 


God had guided the singer in the 
choice of the song she had sung. To 
an audience of one she had brought a 


To an audience of one she had brought cheer and comfort 
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message of cheer and comfort. To one 
single solitary soul she had been the 
God-sent messenger to revive faith and 
to renew hope in a heart that was sorely 
depressed. 

Most of us, perhaps all of us, have 
some who have passed onward and who 
are waiting for our coming. Shall 
they wait and look in vain? Need we 
wait for some outside appeal to rouse 
us to perform our duties cheerfully and 
restore our confidence that God knows 
best ? Surely 
not. Comfort 
may be long in 
coming if we 
seek it from 
without, but this 
weare not forced 
to do. 

Listen to the 
Voice of Christ. 
Respond to His 
invitation. Ac- 
cept His salva- 
tion. Follow 
His leading. 
Yield to His 
guidance. He 
has gone to pre- 
pare a place for 
us. But do we 
allow Him to 
prepare us for 
that place ? 

He, too, waits 
for us there at 
the end of life’s 
journey. He is 
looking our way. 
Are we looking 
His way and 
walking therein? 
Are we looking 
to Him as our 
Saviour, Friend, 
and Guide ? 

J. FRASER 


Little 


SS time ago, the explosion of a 

boiler on an excursion boat re- 
sulted in the loss of fifty lives, 
and the serious injury of several others. 
The engineer in charge was stricken 
with remorse, and humbly confessed 
that for a long time he had been wor- 
ried about the condition of the boiler. 
He described the discovery of “‘ pinhole 
leaks” now and again, but the boiler 
had continued to stand up under much 
higher pressure than was being used 
on the day of the accident, and he had 
gone on, trusting that nothing would 
happen. 

Alongside this might be placed the 
confession of an absconding bank 
cashier, who, many years ago, traced his 
downfall to the careless handling of 
money nothisown. He never intended 


to be dishonest, he said, Sut, while he » 


was still a young man, he “ borrowed ” 


Leaks 


a small sum from the drawer of his 
employer, with many qualms of con- 
science, and replaced it within a fem: 
days. aS. 4 
Before long, a second need arose, _ 
and he repeated the experiment. It : 
was convenient, and, as no apparent, 
harm came of it, the practice finally 
became habitual. At last, under the _ 
strain of long illness in his family,he 
overdrew beyond his ability to repay, 
: 

: 

’ 
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and the rest was tragedy. 

A weak spot is sure to betried sooner _ 
or later. Even a ten-foot wall in one 
place does not make up for a leaky spot — 
somewhere else. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, when a hard pull . 
comes. 

The only safe course is to be vigilant 
for small leaks and threatening breaks 
and to pray, “ Hold Thou me up, anc 
I shall be safe.” 7 


The Olive Tree 


Sarp an ancient hermit, bending 
Half in prayer upon his knee, 
“Oil I need for midnight watching, 

I desire an olive tree.” 


Then he took a tender sapling, 
Planted it before his cave, 

Spread his trembling hands above it, 
As his benison he gave. 


But he thought, “‘ The rain it needeth, 
That the root may drink and swell ; 
God! I pray Thee send Thy showers!” 

So a gentle shower fell. 


“Lord! I ask for beams of summer 
Cherishing this little child.” 

Then the dripping clouds divided, 
And the sun looked down and smiled. 


“Send it frost to brace its tissues, 
O my God!” the hermit cried. 


Then the plant was bright and hoary, 
But at evensong it died. 


Went the hermit to a brother 
Sitting in his rocky cell; 

“Thou an olive tree possessest ; 
How is this, my brother, tell ? 


““T have planted one, and prayed, 
Now for sunshine, now for rain ; 

God hath granted each petition, 
Yet my olive tree hath slain!” 


Said the other, ‘I entrusted 
To its God my little tree ; 

He who made knew what it needed 
Better than a man like me. 


“Laid 1 on Him no condition, 
Fixed no ways and means ; 
Wonder not my olive thriveth, 

Whilst thy olive tree did die.” 
$. BARING GOULD 
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Tom was in fine form 
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RESTORED BY RADIO 


T was the Sunday afternoon before Christmas. 
Tom Radnor, having finished his after- 

: dinner pipe, got up and prepared to go 
out. 

“Oh, Tom!” cried his wife, ‘ I hope you are 
not lecturing again this afternoon. I do so 
want you to come to the Carol Service and hear 
the children sing. “Iwould be like old times 
again.” 

“ Old times and old beliefs have gone to limbo, 
my dear; and it’s useless for you to try to 
rescue them,” he replied. ‘ Yes, I am giving 
another lecture, and the argument is extra 
fine—a regular clincher. But it would be 
wasted on you, for you are so full of your religion 
that you can’t listen to reason.”’ 

“We need faith as well as reason,” she 
replied. 

“ Neatly put, old girl. But not true. Look 
here. Answer this. If God were an omni- 

votent, omniscient Being, wouldn’t He vindicate 

imself by stopping the evil that goes on ? 
He doesn’t even stop me when I argue against 
Him in my lectures! Why doesn’t He ? ” 

“ Because He is long-suffering, merciful, and 
Slow to anger, Tom. But you are not happy 
in your unbelief.” 

“Truth comes before happiness,” he replied 
loftily. “You seem to think it’s better to 
believe error (if it makes you happy) than 
nothing at all. But J say it’s better to believe 
in nothing than in error ; so it’s useless arguing 
with you. It stands to reason, if your God 
existed, He would interfere and set us all right. 
There is no God but the god of Evolutionary 


Foree. Good-bye,” he added abruptly. “I 
shan’t be in to tea.”’ 
Jessie Radnor fell upon her knees. ‘“O 


God ! ” she pleaded, “ stop my Tom, and restore 
his lost faith, I beseech Thee, for Christ’s sake.”’ 
Then she took the children to the Carol 

Service. 
* * 

Tom was in fine form that afternoon. ‘‘ The 
God of Genesis. Who, or What, is He?” 
was his subject. 

“There has been a lot of talk lately about 
religion in the secular press,” he began. “‘ Let 
us see what it all amounts to. To begin with, 
what do we believe about God ?” 

He launched forth upon a sea of argument 
(quoting from several rationalistic writers), and 
his audience listened with flattering attention 


* Saget 


and evident approval. “So you see,” he said 

‘it stands to reason that——” But the 

nebcing _was not finished; for he suddenly 
urned dizzy, swayed, and fe i 

feet of the nie, oe 
* of He * 

It was’ evening. In the hospital opposi 
the lecture hall, Tom er was Taal 
recovering from his sudden and mysterious 
attack. A nurse came to the bedside. 

“The doctor says you will be all right again 
after a couple of days’ rest,” she said. “ Indeed, 
you look quite lively already. Wouldn’t you 
like to listen-in ? ” 

Before he cou'd reply, she adjusted the head- 
phones and Tom found himself listening-in 
to—a Carol Service. ‘‘ So I am to hear carols, 


after all! It’s kismet!” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘ But I don’t mean to listen to a 
sermon too,’’ So, when the carols ended, he 


took off the ‘phones. Next minute he changed 
his mind and readjusted them. “ After all, 
it'll pass the time, as I’m not sleepy,” he 
thought. 

A musical and persuasive voice announced a 
text: ‘“ Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord.” 

“Instead of the Christmas address I had 
prepared (said the voice), I feel strongly urged 
to deliver this invitation from the Lord. [Tm 
sure that there are many of my hearers who are 
listening to me almost involuntarily, because 
(being shut in by illness or otherwise) they 
have nothing else to do. Some of these, maybe, 
never go to church because they have never 
believed in it, or have lost the faith they once 
had. They exalt Reason as their god. But 
Reason apart from Faith cannot lay hold of 
Divine Truth. If we reason only with ourselves 
and our finite fellow-creatures, we can only 
understand finite truths; but if we come to 
God, through faith in Jesus Christ, and reason 
together with Him, the Infinite Creator, He, by 
His Holy Spirit, will lead us into all Truth. 
The Lord has laid it upon my heart that there 
is at least one amongst my audience who needs 
this message. So I deliver it as God 8 
ambassador, and pray that His gracious invita- 
tion to come and reason together with Him 
will be accepted ; that the wanderer may find 
the way of life. . 

“To those of you who have found it, I say, 
press forward, and follow on to know the Lord 
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more and more, until you come at last into His 
everlasting Kingdom. Amen.” 

“Strange!” thought Tom. “He used 
almost the same words about Reason and Faith 
as Jessie did! And he said he was urged to 
give that message. Is it possible that it was 
God Who stopped my lecture, and sent me here 
to listen to it ?”’ ' 


“Yes,” whispered an inner voice. ‘Jessie 
prayed for you again this afternoon. This is 
God’s answer to her, and His message to you. 
Dare you doubt it ?”’ 

“ God forbid !”’ cried Tom. ‘“ Lord, I believe. 
Help Thou mine unbelief.’ 

Thus was Tom Radnor’s lost faith restored 
by radio. 

M. 8. Extiorr 


The Rejected Gift 


By ELEANOR CLARE 


OUISA SALT gazed admiringly at the 
L, silver photo-frame she had just bought 
for a Christmas gift. It was now 
Christmas Eve. Then she wrapped it up again 
in its tissue paper covering and put it on the 
sidebeard. 
Realising that daylight was drawing in-she 
turned to her sewing machine that stood by 
the window. Presently she was machining a 


party dress that had to be finished by six. 


o’clock. It was most unusual for Miss Salt to 
go out shopping by daylight, for she liked to 
have all the daylight she could get for machining. 

For seven years she had occupied that parlour 
and the bedroom above. She had been there 
during the whole of her apprenticeship to dress- 
making. But now she had a different landlady 
—a young widow ; and it was for her that the 
gift was intended. She had taken a great 
fancy to Mrs. Birch and felt she would like to 
have her fora friend. Mrs. Birch was a soldier’s 
widow. She took in plain sewing, shirtmaking 
and suchlike. 

Miss Salt had lost both parents when she was 
a baby, and had been brought up by an aunt 
who died when Louie was just about to leave 
school. So the girl, feeling somewhat bitter 
against fate, left her native town and wisely 
invested her small capital in learning dress- 
making. Now she was established and doing 
very well. 

Her dark shingled hair was parted at one side 
and held in place with a tortoiseshell comb. It 
gave her an extremely youthful appearance 
though she was well over thirty. ‘‘ We’re just 
about the same age,” she reflected, her thoughts 
on Mrs. Birch. ‘‘ It would he so nice if we could 
be together more—go to church together and 
have our meals together. But she’s so 
reserved.” 

Now that it was too dark for machining she 


lighted the gas, and while she had her tea she 
thought how pleased Mrs. Birch would be to 
have such a nice frame for her husband’s photo. 

Ten minutes later, she went out to take the 
dress to its destination, and when she returned 
she saw by the streak of light under the kitchen 
door that Mrs. Birch was in. So, taking up 
the gift without even removing her hat and 
coat, she knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Birch. 

Mrs. Birch was standing by the cupboard 
putting away the tea-things. She turned as 
Miss Salt entered. 

“Tve bought you a gift for Christmas,” said 
Miss Salt, with a half-smile; thinking how 
nice Mrs. Birch looked in her black dress with 
her beautiful fair hair. 

“ You oughtn’t to have done that! I cannot 
take it, really. I don’t intend to give you 
anything, and I don’t want anything from you ! 
Give it to some one else.” 

“ But I—I bought it especially for you. It’s 
Christmas, you know.” 

“Tve only known you three months, and 
you're not the sort of person I care to accept a 
gift from. I don’t want to hurt you, really ; 
but please—can’t you give it to some one else ? ”’ 

Miss Salt gave her a reproachful look, and 
staggered out of the room as if the small parcel 
had suddenly become heavy. Back in her own 
room, she gazed around stupefied. 

A few minutes later she heard Mrs. Birch 
come into the passage. Was she coming to say 
she was sorry? A glad light came into Louie’s 
eyes and the colour into her cheeks—then it 
went, leaving her paler than before. Mrs. 
Birch had taken her hat and coat off the peg 
and had gone out, 

Louie had to struggle against the inclination 
to go out too—to do something desperate. 
Never had her pride been so wounded. Slowly 
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she took off her bat and coat, turned out the 
light and went upstairs. 

She sank to her knees by the side of the bed : 
“OQ God! Why has this happened to me?” 
she prayed. “‘Surely I have not deserved 
this.” For a long while she prayed. She 
could not bear the thought of even seeing Mrs. 
Birch again. 

She lay there, tossing about restlessly in her 
misery. Then utterly exhausted, she fell asleép. 

But in the morning she woke with a wonder- 
ful light in her eyes and a new look of resolution 
—even a half-smile played about her lips. She 
was going to church. But there was something 
she must do before then, and that was to see 
Mrs. Birch before she also left for church. 
And much to the amazement of that lady, 
she again knocked at the kitchen door before 
nine o’clock that morning. 

*“T’ve come to tell you I’m glad that you 
refused my gift,’ she began, quietly, earnestly. 
‘There was a lesson I had to learn, and God 
in His infinite wisdom taught me that lesson 
through you. He made it quite plain to me in 
a dream last night.” 

‘“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Birch, drawing a chair 
to the fire, and wishing she could understand 
Miss Salt. “*‘ Have you had your breakfast ?”’ 

“No. I wanted to get this off my mind first, 
and to ask if you can give me the address of my 
old landlady, Miss Tipton.”’ 

Mrs. Birch gave a sudden start. 

“Many years ago,” began Miss Salt, taking 
the proffered seat, ““ Miss Tipton was very good 
to me. In my dream I saw all her little 
kindnesses to me like so many pictures; and 
the clearest part of the whole dream was an 
oceasion when I refused a gift—a birthday 
gift it was. She’d found out my birthday in 
a book I have; and I—I refused her gift. I 
never thought at the time how much I must 
have hurt her. I refused her gift for the same 
reason that you refused mine.” 

Mrs. Birch drew her chair close to the 
other. 

“No. I did not refuse your gift for the reason 
I gave you last night—not entirely, I refused 
it for the sake of Miss Tipton.” 

Louie now started in surprise. 

‘Miss Tipton is my cousin. I was with her 
when she bought you that box of stationery— 
no; you didn’t even look at it, I know. Miss 
Tipton was so anxious that you should receive 
it in perfect order that she would not have tha 
beautiful bow unfastened.”’ 

“So! You know ff 


“No. She said nothing to me. She’ 
that kind. But I asked as later on a = 
liked it, and the tears came to her eyes. ‘Don’t 
ask me,’ she said. But when I was helping 
her with the spring cleaning I saw that ver 
box exactly as it came out of the shop, at the 
top of the wardrobe cupboard.”’ 

Louie had buried her face in her hands. 
Mrs. Birch looked at her sorrowfully and 
continued : 

“ God fills our hearts with love for those who 
need it. You certainly needed love then. But 
you were so wrapped up in your own sorrow 
that you could not appreciate the love held 
out to you. You know what it says in the 
Bible, ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’ And be thankful, dear girl, that 
the reaping has not been longer delayed.” 

“Tamthankful. That dream was direct from 
God—lI am sure of it,’”’ said Louie. 

“Well, now ; come! have a cup of tea.” 

Mrs. Birch rose to get another cup out of the 
cupboard. 

‘‘ Miss Tipton is coming to tea to-day, so you 

_can explain to her. She will be glad. I cannot 
tell you how glad I am—so glad that if you 
ask me again to accept that little gift, I——”’ 

‘Oh! Thank you,” said Louie gratefully. 

- “Don’t say that, Louie! You make me feel 
such a brute,” said Mrs. Birch, with an affec- 
tionate glance. ‘‘Make a good breakfast. 
It'll soon be time for church. We might as 
well go together.” 

Breakfast finished, Louie went into her room 
for the gift, and when Mrs. Birch had admired it 
and kissed her for it, Louie ran light-heartedly 
upstairs to get ready for church. 

When Miss Tipton, a grey-haired, elderly lady, 
came, in the afternoon, Louie apologised for 
her behaviour years ago, and explained her 
dream. 

‘““T think we change as time goes on,” she 
said in conclusion. 

‘““'That’s what we’re here for,” laughed Mrs. 
Birch. “To grow better.” : 

And when Miss Tipton suggested that Miss 
Salt could still have the box of stationery 
Louie’s heart was full to overflowing. a 

‘““T want my cousin to come and live here, 
said Mrs. Birch when they were in the middle 
of tea. ‘It’s a pity to have that back bedroom 
empty. She could cook for the three of us. 

So she came. And it made the home more 
comfortable for the other two as well as for 
herself, especially as all misunderstanding was 
now at an end. 
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FOUNDED ON FACT 
By NESTA REED 


“ C\EE here, Mary, won't you come to the 
S Mission to-night? We've a grand 
man from London there. He’s just 

fine.” 

“Sam Martin, will you finish your tea an’ 
let me get them dishes washed up? You 
ought to know surely by this time as I’ve no 
time to attend any such places.” 

Sam Martin stifled a sigh. Once his wife 
had shown an interest in religious things, but 
lately the craving for strong drink, like a 
poisonous spider, held her fast in its web. Not 
that Mary Martin was ever to be seen coming 
out of a public-house ; all she required was 
supplied by the grocer. 

She also went to the house of a certain well- 
to-do widow, who was always pleased to see her, 
dropping in for a game of cards of an evening. 

“One must have some pleasure,” Mary would 
argue. ‘‘It’s enough to drive one dotty to be 


It struck her heavily on the head 


for ever fussing round the house. Clare goes 
off to the Pictures and Ernie to his Sports Club. 
Why shouldn’t [have a bit of funtoo? Dad’s 
all for the Mission, but then that’s his choice.” 

“ Tt’s blowing a perfect gale to-night, Mary,” 
said Sam, as he rose from the table. “‘ You’re 
not going out, are you ?”’ 

** Now, Sam, don’t bother yourself about me ; 
you'll be safe and happy at your precious 
Mission. There’s no call to be worrying about 
me.” 

Sam said no more, and when the clock struck 
the half-hour he went slowly out. 

He knew Mary would be furious if he stayed 
in with her, and accuse him of spying on her 
doings. 

Ever since he had confessed Christ at home 
Mary had been more difficult and unapproach- 
able. 

Her husband had hardly gone before she 
hurried off in another direction. 

It was, as Sam said, a terrible night, but Mrs. 


= Morgan’s parlour was warm and bright. There 


were several other guests and no lack of 
‘ spirits ”—indeed, to Mary Martin the evening 
seemed to fly. 

“There! I do believe it’s eleven o'clock ; I 
must go,” she said, rising a trifle unsteadily. 
“ What a storm!” 

It certainly was; and as Mary Martin 
happened to be passing a corner public-house 
the wind tore a large signboard from its hinges 
and sent it hurtling down. It struck her 
heavily on the head and she fell forward 
stunned. 

When consciousness returned she found 
herself lying in hospital, her head bandaged and 
herself hot and feverish. 

“Well, Mrs. Martin, how are you now?” 
said the cheery house-surgeon. ‘I wonder if 
you have any idea of what damaged you last 
night ?”’ 

“T know well enough, sir. One of them 
plaguey signboards. They oughtn’t be let 
hang ‘em out on a stormy night, to injure 
folks. Sam’ll have to put in for compensa- 
tion.” 

“Ah! but do you know the particular one 
that hit you, Mrs. Martin? It was rather 
remarkable.” 
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“Well, no, sir—me head's that addled, you 
see; but I did hear one of them students 
remarking to the nurse, ‘Queer thing! that 
case ‘it in more ways than one, I should say.’”’ 

“Mrs. Martin, it was a whisky sign which 
damaged your head last night,” said the surgeon 
quietly, ‘‘ I fear you'll always have a slight scar 
on your forehead, but that’s nothing compared 
with what the accursed stuff is doing to your 
soul and body. Take it as a warning, as I pray 
to God it may be.” 

The wound proved rather slow in healing, and 
the surgeon did not hesitate in telling his patient 
the reason. 

“Stop inflaming your blood with alcohol, 
Mrs. Martin, and then the doctor’s job will be 
easy. Wonderful how God can patiently bear 
with the shameful desecration of these wonder- 
ful bodies of ours.” 

The first time Sam saw his wife without her 
bandage she felt a little awkward. 

“I'm damaged goods now,” she said, flushing ; 


“but they say the scar won't show much by- 
pretty deep, you know.” 


and-by. It was 

“'That’s nothing, Ma ; oh, if the 
would heal that terrible woind of are = 
soul!” 

“Well, Sam, at any rate I’ve made u 
mind by God’s grace ie to touch the drink 
again. I’ve broken with the old life altogether.” 

“Thank God, Mary ; but just remember it’s 
only as the Lord keeps us moment by moment 
that we are safe.”’ 

“T’ve thought lately it’s been a mercy that 
God let that whisky sign strike me that night, 
Sam. It was a blessing in disguise.” 

It certainly was, for though the future meant 
a stiff uphill fight, Mary Martin won through, 
kept by the power of God. 

The scar on her forehead constantly warned 
her to watch and pray, and sometimes she 
noticed her husband looking covertly at it too. 
But always his eyes were shining with a light 
which filled her heart with joy. 


A Story for Britons 


r | as British officers, says Sir T. Comyn- 
Platt, in his book ‘‘ By Mail and Mes- 
senger,”” in the year 1840 went to 

Samarkand to conclude a treaty of friendship 
and commerce, if possible, with the Khan of 
Bokhara., The conditions of the treaty, as laid 
down by the Khan, included the renunciation 
by these two young men of their Faith. The 
alternative was death. They chose horrible tor- 
ture and death ; death at last by being thrown 
from the top of the Tower of Condemnation, 
in sight of all the inhabitants of Samarkand. 

As the writer approached the city, seventy 
years after this grim tragedy had been enacted, 
he came across “ an old man with a long, white 
beard, wearing what had once been a white 
linen turban, telling a story. Round him in a 
semicircle, were squatted a score of camel 
drivers ; behind them again, in another crescent, 
their camels, lying down with heads erect, 
solemnly munching their evening meals.’ The 
author stood and listened, unnoticed. 

“The scene was fascinating; some fof the 
camel-drivers} were lying full length on the 
ground, their faces in their hands, gazing at 
the old man intensely ; others squatted cross- 
legged, with arms folded ; some leant forward, 
their hands to their ears, as though afraid of 
missing a word. . . . Suddenly he stretched out 


his arm in the direction of the Tower: with 
his hand he seemed to be imitating a hawk, 
hovering in mid-air before it strikes. Then he 
dropped it to the ground quickly, and stopped 
speaking. His listeners gazed towards the city, 
then into the fire ; silence followed.”’ 

The old man was telling the story of the young 
Britons who so many years previously had 
sacrificed their lives for their religion. And 
listen to the sequel. 

“ As the first effect of the story wore off, and 
a light breeze scattered the ashes. of the dying 
fire, reminding all that the day had passed, a 
youth, who had been sitting alone a few yards 
from the group, got up, saddled his camel, and 
silently rode away. When he had gained the 
crest of the ridge behind the hut one of his 


-friends missed him, and, looking round, caught 


a glimpse of him as he was about to descend 
the far side. Putting his hand to his mouth 
he called after him in a loud voice, ‘ Achmet, 
Achmet, where are you going ? ’ 

“Disturbed in their reverie, the others all 
looked up. They saw him rein up his camel, 
turn in the saddle, and, with his left hand 
pointing towards the sun, the answer came hack, 
‘J am going to the country of the brave men 
and the great religion, for I know when I get 
there I shall find Allah.’”” Then he rode away. 
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“‘T saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 
(Old Carol.) 


HE “ sailor’s star,” the folk of the little 
seaport town called the guiding beacon 
set in the white lighthouse tower just 

across the blue bay, and the lighthouse keeper’s 
wife, singing as she went about her household 
tasks, had loved that name perhaps best of all. 
She was always singing, was the lighthouse 
keeper’s wife; such a bright, bonnie creature, 
with eyes as blue as the sea by which she had 
been born, and a smile as radiant as God’s own 
sunshine, and as kind. 

Which is possibly why yellow-haired Pat, the 
lighthouse keeper’s “‘ ae bairn,” from the time 
he could lisp, much less speak, joined his little 
silvery pipe to hers, and was always singing too. 
Queer, quaint little songs were those which 
Baby Pat, trotting contentedly in his mother’s 
wake, used to croon, of which no one but 
himself, and perhaps his mother, knew the 
meaning. And even when, with summer’s 
dying, sadder days came, and the once active 
mistress of the lighthouse sat by the window, 
too tired even to lilt her favourite songs, Pat, 
snuggled up by his mother’s side, still crooned 
unweariedly on. 


The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be! 
Yeo ho! we go across the sea!” 


sang Pat in that somewhat unintelligible dialect 
which only loving mother ears have full under- 
standing of ; while the listening waves, mur- 
muring with endless whisper about the grey old 
rocks at the lighthouse base, took up the echo. 
But all those happy and then faintly shadowed 


hours were things of the past, and nowadays 
Pat’s childish voice was the only bright thing 
about the old lighthouse, which had once, 
even when darkness and grim winter frowned 
upon the stormy waters, been so glad and joyous 
a home. His mother had gone “away,” old 
Ben, who helped his father on the “ watch,” 
told him in tones gruffer than his usual ; his 
father said nothing. 

Pat used to climb on the high window ledge 
on those dreary autumn and winter days, 
hastening fast to twilight, and, with face glued 
to the pane, and troubled blue eyes peering out 
into the gathering darkness, wistfully await her 
coming. Surely she could not be long now— 
mother, who knew how Pat always wearied for 
her if she was any time away. Before evening 
she would be here, and then, before morning. 
Oh! what was keeping his mother, his own, 
darling mother, when she knew that there was 
no one to tell Pat his ‘‘ bed-time”’ stories, to 
tuck him in, to kiss him ‘“ good-night?”’ Dad 
was all very well; but Dad was always so 
strange and silent now, that he couldn’t help 
missing mother more than ever. 

So Pat had waited, and watched, and hoped ; 
while the days, like grey-winged birds, had fled, 
some fast, some slow, away ; yet never bringing 
with them in their train that one loved presence 
which had gone to make up his little world. 
So they had fled, and now that time of all the 
year which the lonely little son of the lighthouse 
had loved the best, Christmas Eve, was here. 
How busy mother and he had always been upon 
such occasions! What laughter and delightful 
“s’prises ” had been theirs, hidden away even 
from Dad, till lovelier, more desired Christmas 
morning should dawn! And how clearly he 
could remember the Christmas Eve of last year, 
he snuggling up against his mother when twi- 
light fell, on the broad window-seat, which had 
been their favourite ‘‘ rendezvous ”’ since ever 
he could remember ! 
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“'That’s your star, and that’s mine, M ummie,”’ 
he had told her, and nodded his yellow head in 
their direction. “ Play that we're living in 
them, like we sometimes do, and waving to each 
other, even though we’re ever so faraway. Dad 
in the lighthouse down here—that’s the ‘sailor’s 
star '—and youup yonder. I wonder if we'll be 
too far away to hear the bells ringing when it 
comes to Christmas Day ? ” 

And then they had played, ah! never then 
or ever had there been such a game as that dear 
‘“pretending.’’ of which mother, with that 
unsullied child-heart of hers, had ever been past 
master. No star, however, could ever be too 
far away, she had assured him, for her to see 
her “ae laddie,” wave him “ good-night ”’ or 
‘good morning ’’ when the appointed moment 
came. And so real was this game of “‘ make- 
believe’ that suddenly there came a little 
thrill of terror—a chill wind flung back from the 
unborn future to whisper to him, perchance, 
what that future had in store. 
with swift, hardly acknowledged fear in his blue, 

childish eyes. 

“But we're only ‘ pretending,’ Mummie ; 
say quick that we're only pretending, and that 
you're going to stay here with me right all the 
way along.”’ And the terror had died away, 
as swiftly as born, as she stooped and put her 
arms about him, those dear, dear arms, for 
whose fond embrace he was so eternally hungry 
now. 

“Yes, only pretending, only pretending, dear 
heart,” said she. 


* % 


* * 


On the gallery which, high in air, encircled 
the lighthouse beacon, a man was standing 
that Christmas Eve, gazing with dark and 
sombre glance out to sea. He had kindled 
the guardian light, and now his was the eye 
which must watch, his the hand which must 
tend it through the hours of darksome night. 
Ever and anon he turned, and, passing within, 
saw that all was well; that the “ sailor’s star ”’ 
gleamed with its accustomed, steady brilliance 
across the billows, watched by those at home 
and those at sea. But no answering light was 
in the eyes which gazed out through the 
December darkness; but rather the bitter 
hopelessness of sorrow and despair. 

* Katie!”’ he muttered once, and again, 
“ Katie!” The night wind, whispering in from 
the sea, caught the Joved name and carried it 
with murmuring echo far over the pathless 
ocean. ‘You're far away, my lass, too far 


He looked up , 
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On the gallery, which encircled the lighthouse beacon, 


a man was standing 


away to know just how I’m missing you, and 
perhaps it’s better so.” He stretched out his 
arms with a sudden gesture, then let them fall 
to his sides in the abandonment of mute despair, 
while, save for the surging of the sea far below, 
the wheeling seabirds’ shrill cry, silence reigned— 
silence ; while beyond, in the depths of heaven’s 
blue, gleamed and scintillated the shining stars. 
Silence, and yet, surely, far away, a voice 
singing, singing, singing. Not Katie’s voice; 
for she, dear heart, was gone. though the lilt 
was one which Katie had loved, the words those 
which she had often sung. Something about 
bells and angels; he remembered how he had 
loved to hear Katie sing it, laughed at her for 
trying to teach it to the little chap, too. 


‘And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


No, not Katie’s dear voice—a child’s voice 
this, ever coming nearer, nearer, nearer. The 
little chap! But then he had seen the little 
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chap safely in bed—at least, old Ben’ had told 
him that he was safe in bed, before he climbed 
the lighthouse tower upon this midnight watch 
of his. Stepping back into the cabin which 
held the guarded light, he peered down the 
circular stairway, up which a~small figure, 
holding aloft a guttering candle, was toiling 
slowly, manfully. 

Something tugged at the man’s heart-strings 
as he watched, something hitherto unknown. 
Katie—she had always been so heedful of the 
child—Katie, dying, had left him to his care ; 
Katie had trusted him to do his best for little 
Pat. Immersed in his own sorrow, that sacred 
duty had sat but lightly upon him; but now 
the sight of that pathetically valorous little 
figure, dead Katie's baby, her “ae laddie,”’ 
moved him more unspeakably than aught had 
ever done before. 

“Steady! old chap; I’m coming.” Anda 
moment later Pat found himself wrapped in 
Dad’s coat, his head snuggling against Dad’s 
shoulder, in that dear, ““comfy’’ manner to 
which he had been so long a stranger. He 
glanced upwards, nodding half sleepily. 

““Mother’s star! I wanted to get nearer it,” 
he explained. ‘‘ She said she’d look for us, you 
and me, and it would be a pity if she wasn’t to 
see us after all. For this isn’t a ‘ pretending’ 
game any longer, you know, Dad; but ‘ really 
and truly,’ and I thought that perhaps mother 
would be watching more partic’larly because 
it’s Christmas Eve. Don’t you think, Dad, 


that she will most likely be watching more 
partic larly because it’s Christmas Eve ? ”’ 

“ Ding-dong! Ding-dong!” rang out the 
bells across the bay. ‘“ Ding-dong! Ding- 
dong! Ding-dong !”’ 

Pat raised his yellow head, listening intently, 
then clapped his hands. 

“That's Christmas come,” he whispered 
ecstatically. “And the bells, mother will be 
listening for the bells, same asus. Even though 
it’s dark, the stars will give her light, so that 
she'll be sure, quite sure, to see us, you and me. 
Won't she be sure, Dad, quite sure to see you 
and me?” 

“T’m sure she will, old chap,” the man said 
huskily. The hardness was gone from his face, 
the hopelessness from his sombre eyes, as, the 
child still in his arms, he passed once again out 
to the darkness beyond. Katie, like those 
other angels of old, had gone away from him 
“into heaven”; but Katie’s most precious, 
parting legacy, her child, remained, and it might 
be that Katie, watching, saw and was glad. 

Far over the rough billows, guarding the ships 
of the Seven Seas, flashed the beams of that 
“sailor's star,” tended by his hand; but 
brighter far to his suddenly awakened eyes 
shone that other star which she had loved, her 
star, which to him and Pat, ever, as on this 
Christmas Eve, would eternally link earth with 
heaven. 

“IT know she will,” said Pat with decision, 
and snuggled closer. 

M. E. JAMIESON 


The Flowers or the Crown ? 


I satp: “ Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said: ‘‘ No, walk in the town.” 

I said: “‘ There are no flowers there.” 
He said: ‘No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said: “ But the skies are black ; 
There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And He wept as He sent me back— 
“There is more,’ He said, ‘there is sin.” 


I said: ‘ But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered: ‘ Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone! ” 


I said: “‘T shall miss the light, 
And friends will miss me, they say.” 


He answered: ‘‘ Choose to-night 
If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said: ‘Is it hard to decide ? 
It will not seem so hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 


I cast one look at the fields, 
Then set my face to the town ; 
He said: ‘‘ My child, do you yield ? 
Will you yield the flowers for the crown ? ” 


Then into His hand went mine ; 
And into my heart came He ; 

And I walk in a light divine, 
The path I had feared to see. 


GEORGE. MACDONALD 
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Home Life in China 


T is said by some severe critics that a 
I missionary ought not to marry; that 
if he made his work his bride the deficit 
in the funds of the various societies would not 
be so large. But these sweeping statements 
are made by those who do not look beneath the 
surface, failing to remember that earthly values 
are not always heavenly ones. 

There is much in the home of the missionary 
to teach the native peoples among whom he 
dwells. The loving care of the little daughters ; 
the parents’ pride in them, just as much as in 
the sons. The unbound feet of the little girl, 
leaving the graceful and easy movements 
unhindered. There is the companionship of 
husband and wife; the chivalrous protecting 
care of the husband, which should surely shed 
light on the tangled misery of marriage in 
China. 

My thoughts turn naturally to the missionary 
home I know best. I see there father, mother, 
daughter, and son. I read passages in their 
letters which, though brief, tell much. My 
daughter writes : 

“TI left the children in the garden and went 
to the Chinese service. The Communion 
followed, and I came back after the long 
service to find Eric lying on the grass, his face 
in his hands, praying aloud, asking Jesus to 
let mummy come nearer and nearer every 
moment. He thought prayer was not in vain 
when he looked up and saw me! He is so 
tender hearted he burst into tears the other 
day because Jean said something that reminded 
him of the suffering of Jesus on the Cross, He 
told me so happily once that he thought it was 
a good ‘fing’ that Jesus was invisible, because 
the tigers and naughty ‘ fings’ like that could 
not get at him.” 

The tragedy that comes in its time to most 
missionaries and their wives at length arrived. 
The little girl and boy must both go to boarding- 
school, young as they were, for there were no 
educational advantages for them in the place 
where their mother and father worked. There 
had never been any separation between these 
four, and one catches at what it cost them from 
chance sentences in the mother’s letters such as 
these: “I was praying a good deal about it 
in the night.” “Poor dears, Jean dried her 
tears and tried to say good-bye cheerily, but 
her voice shook,”’ 


Then followed the unusual journey—the father 
taking them ; the mother left at home. First 
they crossed “a turbulent river. Then a slow 
journey across the plain till they came to a 
hill so steep that two thousand steps are cut 
in its side. Up these steps they are carried in 
chairs by coolies, the rough hillside on the 
right, a precipice on the left. How all this 
emphasizes the distance from home! And 
then the school—and father says good-bye. 

When half-term comes he goes again. The 
mother is afraid that her presence will upset 
them too much. They have been well cared 
for, and happily have settled down, as children 
will, to things as they are ; but presently Jean 
takes her father’s hand and leads him down 
the garden till they reach a little group of 
trees. 

“Whenever I felt very unhappy,” she said, 
“IT came here and told Jesus all about it.” 

She had learnt one of the greatest secrets 
that Life contains—the constant Presence of 
an unseen Friend. And this secret was shared 
by the boy, too, as the following incident will 
show. 

Before leaving home the poor little fellow 
had suffered much from toothache. He had 
already had a very trying experience when, 
through great pain, a back tooth was taken out 
before the right time so that the fangs were not 
absorbed. And now he had to go through it 
again, but he set out with his father, bravely 
smiling good-bye to his mother, and adopting 
a jaunty air as though nothing particular was 
the matter. But when he was seated in the 
chair and the dentist was actually selecting his 
instruments he looked up at his father and said, 
** Oh, father, do pray.” 

The father uttered a simple prayer while the 
dentist stood with bowed head. Then the 
boy was quite calm and went through it all 
with great courage. He too had learned the 
secret, the constant Presence of an unseen 
Friend. 

I wonder what our severe critic would say 
to all this? When the tired missionary stands 
at last on the shores of the Eternal morning, 
“ translated from the warfare of the world into 
the Peace of God,” is it nothing that he leaves 
behind him children like these ? Children who 
will in all probability carry on faithfully the 
earthly task that he has laid down. 
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Janet’s Christmas 


IGHT o’clock struck as Janet Brown 
toiled wearily up the steep staircase 
that led to her small room on the top 

floor. 

“Well, it’s real tired, I am,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ If it wasn’t Christmas Eve, I’d just 
go straight to bed ; but I shouldn’t like to wake 
up and find the place all higgledy-piggledy on 
Christmas Day, so I'll turn to and clear up a 
bit right away.” 

Not that there was really much amiss, though 
the fireplace contained the ashes of the fire 
by which Janet had prepared her frugal break- 
fast, before starting to the factory where she 
worked all day. 

Janet quickly polished the grate and _ re- 
kindled the fire. Then she swept and dusted 
the room, and in an hour’s time all was spick 
and span enough to satisfy even her fastidious 
mind. 

After a supper of cocoa and bread and butter 
she sat down to rest in the wicker armchair 
before the fire. 

For economy’s sake the lamp was ex- 
tinguished, but the firelight shed a warm glow 
over the little room. 

The few bits of furniture were of old oak, the 
boards as white as scrubbing-brush and soap 
could make them. A red rug before the hearth, 
another beside the bed, and Turkey twill curtains 
to the window gave an air of cheerfulness to 
the apartment. 

The curtains were not drawn, and from where 
she sat Janet could see the pale winter moon 
riding across the sky, half screened by dark 
silver-lined clouds, 

This little window was Janet's great joy, and 
because of it she paid a higher rent than she 
could easily afford for the room. For on the 
opposite side of the street there was no house 
or building, but an acre or so of empty copyhold 
land. Years ago the houses had fallen down 
and the heap of bricks and rubbish had gradually 
become transformed into a wild garden—seeds 
from no one knew where had deposited 
themselves upon it, and Nature in her simple 
yet lavish manner completed the task of turning 
an ugly rubbish heap into a mound of beauty. 

Here the first gleams of February sunshine 
called the dandelions and coltsfoot into being ; 
during the summer months scarlet poppies, 
moon daisies, and grasses held undisputed sway 
—-to be followed as autumn advanced by a 
perfect blaze of golden rag-wort which con- 


trasted favourably with the red and brown 
leaves of bramble bushes that had secured a 
foothold in the loose and crumbling soil. 

Not only did this wild garden seem to belong 
to Janet, but the portion of sky framed by her 
window was also free from any obstruction and 
likewise seemed to be her own possession. 
When in summer the sunset radiance shed a 
glow of golden light into the room and the 
glimpse of pink and violet clouds filled her heart 
with joy, she would remember that the city 
with its sorrow and turmoil was after all but a 
small part of the world, though it had a tire- 
some habit of closing in on all sides and doing 
its best to shut out the joy and sunshine that 
God intended to be shared by all alike. 

As Janet rested her thoughts wandered back 
to the days of herchildhood. Not always had 
she lived in the great city. The Christmas 
Days of Janet’s childhood were spent in a village 
in the West Country in which the stone church 
with its grey squat tower was a central figure. 
It stood aloof in a meadow, and was approached 
by a broad gravel pathway. How well she 
remembered the cheerful glow of light from the 
stained-glass windows thrown on the carpet 
of glistening snow, as she walked with her 
father and mother to the service on winter 
evenings ! 

On Christmas Day the pillars inside would 
be wreathed with holly and evergreens, and 
each sloping window slab be covered with red 
cloth on which were set out the familiar texts, 
eut out of paper—and outlined with neat 
edges of holly leaves. 

Those Christmas texts—how seldom she 
thought of them now! There seemed so little 
time for religion in her busy working day. 
That belonged to the far-off days of her child- 
hood—to the old Church—and to Miss Mary, 
the Vicar’s daughter—and to her own mother, 
too. Yes, religion was a real thing to her 
mother, and in a vague way Janet wished it 
meant something to her too. However, she 
supposed folk were made differently—and it was 
no use worrying, anyhow. 

For ten years Janet had been an only child, 
then a baby sister arrived and her cup of 
happiness seemed brimful. For the next few 
years all the out-of-school hours were devoted 
to the care and amusement of Baby Sue. 


The warmth of the room made Janet drowsy. 
She began to nod—then a sudden jerk caused 
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Janet’s Christmas 


by her head slipping off the cushion awoke her 
from a doze. 

She stirred the fire, which blazed brightly 
and the light caught the red and gold lettering 
of an illuminated card on the mantelshelf. 
This had been sent her by the vicar of the 
parish in which she lived, and betokened a 
kindly effort on his part to include all his 
parishioners—known or unknown—in the em- 
brace of the Christmas Message of Peace and 
Goodwill. 

“Unto us a Son is born—unto us a Child is 
given.” Clearly the familiar words shone out. 
Now a brighter flicker of light revealed a small 
picture on one side of the card. 

It was a copy of one of Murillo’s pictures of 
the Virgin and Child, depicted in the simple 
and homely manner usually adopted by that 
great artist. 

Janet gazed at the picture for a few moments 
and her eyes filled with tears, for her heart 
craved for the love of a little child with a longing 
known to few. 

Once she had had an offer of marriage, but 
on her deathbed her mother had exacted a 
promise from Janet that she would not leave her 
sister and father—so long as the latter lived. 
This promise was sacred, and she told her suitor 
that some years must elapse before she was 
likely to be free to marry. 

Chagrined at being put off he departed, soon 
after marrying a schoolfellow of her own, And 
realising that such a fickle lover would most 
likely have proved an unsatisfactory husband, 
Janet did not grieve on his account, 

Her thoughts wandered back to her sister 
Susan, who soon after the death of their father 
had married and emigrated to America. For 
a few years a desultory correspondence was 
maintained between them. Susan announced 
the birth of two boys and said that her husband 
was getting on well. Then she ceased to write, 
and Janet’s letters were returned with “ address 
unknown” written on them. Ten years had 
passed, and Janet had given up hope of hearing 
from or seeing her sister again. 

“Td dearly like to know what Susan’s 
children are like,” she said to herself. ‘‘ The 
boys must be getting quite big now. I wonder 
how many more she’s got—maybe half-a-dozen 
by now.” Thus musing she leaned back in her 
chair and dozed again. 


2k * * * 


‘“ Miss Brown—Miss Brown, here’s a letter 
for you,” called out Mrs. Sharpe, who lived on 


the ground floor, in a shrill voice the next 
morning. 

“You're lucky to 
“T ain’t had none.” 

Janet was surprised. She had not expected 
even one Christmas letter. Then she recognised 
her sister’s handwriting and a feeling of 
apprehension came over her. Susan had said, 
“If there’s anything the matter, I'll write fast 
enough.” Poor selfish Susan—was she in 
trouble now? The letter read as follows : 


get a letter,” she added, 


** DEAR JAN, 

“Tve kept to my word—and not 
bothered you with many letters, Sometimes 
I wish I’d acted differently, for you must have 
been lonely since Father died. I know I 
was selfish and wilful and now I’m not long 
for this world, Jan—most like I'll be gone 
when this letter reaches you. You'll forgive 
me, won't you—and not think too hardly of 
me ¢ 

“ Well, I’d best begin and tell you what’s 
happened all these years—ten I suppose it 
is. How the time flies to be sure ! 

“Jim did well with the store and we’ve 
never wanted for money—but it’s a hard life 
in America for women as well as men. I was 
always busy—either in the store or in the 
house—for you can’t get help even if you can 
afford to pay for it. 

“I didn’t have no more babies after the 
two boys till last year—and now I’ve got a 
baby girl—six months old she is—you’d love 
her, Jan. Oh dear—I haven't told you how 
poor Jim met with an accident on the line 
and got killed right off. It was an awful 
shock when they brought him in—and what 
with the baby coming and all—I got into a 
downright weak state—and now the doctor 
says my complaint’s turned to galloping con- 
sumption and I can’t live many weeks. It’s 
the baby I think about; the boys will be 
allright. Their uncle is going to take care of 
them and bring them up to the business. I 
thought, perhaps you would take my baby 
girl, Jan.” (Janet trembled all over and the 
paper shook so that she could hardly read 
the feeble writing.) ‘‘There’s no time for 
you to answer—I'm sending her right along 
with a Hospital Nurse who is going to England. 
She’s been very good to me—and she’s pro- 
mised to bring baby straight to you. I shall 
die happy if I know my little Janet is with 
you. I called her after you. I often think 

of the days in the old Lodge and how you 
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used to play with me and look after me— 
like a little mother; it seems a shame you 
haven’t any babies of your own. Well, my 
little Jan will be your very own now. 

“Don’t worry about money, there’s plenty 
to keep you both comfortable all your lives. 
Perhaps you will take a cottage in the country 
—maybe in the old place. I know you will 
teach my little daughter to be a good woman 
—like poor dear Mother ; and you ll bring her 
up better than I could have done, because 
you're good yourself, Jan ! Good-bye. I 
can’t write more; it has taken me a week to 
get this done—just a bit ata HMB... ae 


Janet laid her head on the table and sobbed 
bitterly. Poor careless, pleasure-loving Susan ! 
Sorrow had laid its hand upon her and now 
perhaps Death had already claimed her frail 
body. But possibly she might linger months 
or even years, thought Janet—and she quickly 
wrote a letter proposing to start at once to 
nurse her sister. But before the mail left 
England she knew that it was too late for her 
to help Susan in that way. 

When she got home from church on 
Christmas morning she found a woman in 
nurse’s uniform waiting in her room. On 
her lap was the sweetest-looking baby girl— 
so like the Baby Sue of bygone days that 
it seemed as if the hands of the clock of 
Time had been put back thirty years. 

Janet needed no 


lawyer telling you where to go and get the 
money from.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Janet, hardly able to 
speak, as she kneeled before the rosy-cheeked 
baby and kissed her dimpled hands. 

“Well, I'll be off now,” said the nurse. “I 
ean see Baby will be all right with you. She’s 
a darling, I'd like to keep her myself.” 

As in a dream Janet let her out of the door— 
then she went back and sat down before the fire 
with the child on her lap in a state of complete 
happiness. She could scarcely realize what had 
happened, so great was the joy which had come 
into her life, and she could not but marvel at the 
goodness of Providence which had brought this 
sweet motherless baby to her, who so longed to 
tend a baby of herown. She held the child close, 
and a lump rose in her throat as she thought of 
what Susan had lost. Little Janet had brought 
her own cot and toilet necessaries ; also her 
patent food and its heating apparatus, for she 
was quite a well-off baby, so Janet was able to 
undress and put her to bed at once. 

Oh the joy of bathing and dressing this merry 
little gurgling bit of humanity ! It seemed 
too good to be true. It was no dream, though, 
for this baby had come to stay and was indeed 
her very own. 

In the evening, when the little Janet lay 
sleeping peacefully in her cot on one side 
of the hearth her aunt watched her from the 
armehair on the other. She had extinguished 

the lamp—but a 


introduction. Even | 
in church she had | 
thought of poor Susan | 
and the baby girl, and | 
as she shook hands | 
she could hardly take | 
her eyes off the tiny | 
mite. 

‘Poor Mrs. Stokes 
died almost as soon 
as she’d written to 
you,” said the nurse, 
“Her last words 
were: ‘You will take 
Baby to my sister, 
won't you, nurse * ? 

“There was nothing 
to wait for, so I came 
by the next boat—and 
here we are. I’ve 
got a letter for you. 
from Mrs. Stokes’. .—————___._.__.. 


THE YEAR PASSE 


God of all light and love, we pray, 
As this year passes, take away 
The love of self before it slay ! 


Wake in our individual soul 
A burning passion to be whole 
That wanes not till it wins the goal ! 


Teach us to name our sins aright, 
Review them in thy searching light, | 
Then with our strength renewed, to fight ! | 


Soften our spirits till they bleed, 
Not for our own, but others’ need, 
Then prayer shall be of work the seed! | 


Turn us to holier ways of life, 
To seek a peaceful end to strife! 
And till the field where greed is rife. 


Help us to seek as well as pray 
Thy Kingdom through each live-long day, 
Till spreads the glory of Thy sway ! 


Made in Thine image may we be, 
As beacon lights on time’s wild sea, 
Guiding the wanderers home to Thee! 


S—LET US PRAY 


bright blaze from the 
fire showed ‘up once 
more the golden let- 
ters of the Christmas 
text, ‘Unto us a 
child is given.” 

With a sob of hap- 
piness Janet sank on 
her knees to give 
thanks to God for the 
treasure He had sent 
her. The coming of 
the little human babe 
into her life and home 
seemed to stir within 
her an indescribable 

something, which 
| she could not explain 
but it betokened 
the birth of the 
Christ-Child in her 
heart. 


BESSIE W. RUMSBY | 
} 
: 
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. The Unused Provision Depot 


N some of the uninhabited islands 

() in the South Seas where the 

wool steamers from Australia 

might be shipwrecked, provision depéts 

have been established. Once a year 

every provision depét is visited by 

Government crews to ensure that the 

supplies are sufficient and the signposts 
still standing. 

One of the annual visits of inspection 
to Auckland Island revealed a tragedy 
of the sea, a needless tragedy. This is 
the old skipper’s story : 

“* Over in a sandy bay on the weather 
side of the island we came across 
shelters made of stones and wreckage. 
We thought at first it was another 
crowd of shipwrecked men like the 
French crew we had picked up on the 
Antipodes. So it was, but they were 
all dead—seven of them survivors from 
a London ship, the Spirit of the Dawn, 
one of the Melbourne wool fleet, home- 
ward bound. 

“ They had kept a log which told a 
pitiful story of cold, hunger, and 
privation. ‘Their vessel had run on the 
island in the dark. The survivors had 
erected shelters and lived on shell-fish 
and sea-birds for nine months, and every 
one of them had died of scurvy. 

“Across the island not five miles 
away were provisions, blankets, medi- 
cine, and even tobacco, to last twenty 
men twelve months. Two miles from 
them was a signpost pointing to the 
depot, yet they had never explored 
the island. True, when they were 
wrecked the island was covered with 
snow and ice, and moving about would 
have been dangerous and hard work, 
but it didn’t differ from the Antipodes 
where the Frenchmen had found the 
depot in a couple of days. The 
Frenchmen had no means of knowing 


there were depét islands, but the Britons 
ought to have known—they are marked 
On every chart, and noted on the 
Notice to Mariners, 

“Perhaps they didn’t want to live,’ 
some one said. ‘And yet,’ the old 
sailor continued, ‘ they lived for over 
seven months on shell-fish and seq- 
birds. No one will ever know the hows 
and whys of their neglect.’ ” 

Life is often compared to a voyage. 


Certainly many people get ship- 
wrecked. In the darkness, something 
important" gets broken. It may be 


health or character or love for a man or 
woman. Then they are stranded and 
live a starved life. But it need not be 
so. A big provision depot is within 
reach if they would set out and find it. 

Jesus Christ said, “I am the Bread 
of Life,” and He meant it. He meant 
it in every way and for everybody. 

When He was on earth He was 
always looking after the people who had 
made shipwreck, such as the outcasts of 
society and the unhealthy and hopeless. 
He was perfectly sure that He could 
put things right for them if they would 
trust Him and were willing to go His 
way. So He said, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee, go in peace,” to the 
penitent woman, and “ Salvation is 
this day come to this house” to the 
despised tax-gatherer. Both had 
hungry hearts. Both were lonely at 
heart. He satisfied them and gave 
them new life and delight. 

If we knew only about His beautiful 
life, we might think this was no help 
to men of to-day. But to help a few 
of His fellow-countrymen was only 
the beginning of His work. He died 
for sinful, dissatisfied men, and came 
back from the grave and lives to-day 
to be every man’s Saviour. 
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He not only promises the Father’s 
House—that was His beautiful name 
for life after death for His own—but 
He gives what we need day by day. 
He is food and strength and happi- 
ness to all who receive Him. He is 
the Bread of Life to multitudes of 
See, 
disappointed 
men and 
women, satis- 
fying them 
so that they 


no longer live starved lives. Why not 
you ? 

But you must seek Him. This may 
be difficult for you. Some early pre- 
judice against Christianity or Christian 
people may make you feel it is not 
worth trying. You are wrong and you 
know that life has not very much to 
offer you—if you have been ship- 
wrecked, only “ sea-birds and shell- 
fish”? and then death. Everything 
worth having must be sought, and if life 
seems all useless and unsatisfactory you 
may be sure that 
you are missing 
something. It is 
for you to make 
the effort, to ven- 
ture and dare to 
live up to the 
highest ideals you 
know. Rouse 
yourself. Look 
for the supply of 
your need. 

This message of 
mine is like a sign- 
post on the deso- 
late island of life 
where you are 
stranded. Go 
where it points. 
The New Testa- 
ment is the store- 
house, and within 
it you will find 
Him, the “ Bread 
of Life.” Do not 
miss it when it is 
within reach. 
Seek, seek and ye 


shall find. 
R. C. GILLIE 
2 a © 


Two miles from them was a signpost 
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The Right Ambition 


* E ambitious to show thyself 
approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be 

ashamed.” So St. Paul wrote to 

Timothy. He was thinking mainly of 

Timothy’s work as a preacher of the 

Gospel, but it can be applied to all 

work. 

John Ruskin was always advocating 
this idea of service, and although per- 
haps it is not very popular it is very 
necessary and essential. He taught 
that whatever kind of work a man does 
he ought to do his best. If he makes 
boots, let him make good boots. If he 
makes cloth, let him make good cloth. 
If he makes furniture, let him make 
good furniture. Whatever work is done 
let it be the best possible. 


It is a truth that can be applied to all 
ofus. If lama preacher of the Gospel, 
I am to preach the best sermons within 
my power, to be “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” If I 
am _a doctor, I am to relieve human 
suffering as far as it lies within my 
power, whether my patients are panel 
patients or private patients. What- 
ever work I do, be it work of hand or 
brain, I am to put my best into it. 
“Do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” George Herbert had this in 
mind when he wrote those well-known 
lines— 

“ A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine: 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.’ 


Under the Holly Bough 


And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 
Each past unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the Holly Bough. 


Yr who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year ; 
Ye who, by word or deed, 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 


Let sinned against, and sinning, 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now. 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the Holly Bough. 


Ye who have loved each other, 

Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast-fading year : 

Mother and sire and child, 

Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here ; 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness, 
In this fast-fading year ; 
Ye with o’er-burdened mind, 
Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 


Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue your night and morrow, 
If e’er you hoped, hope now. 
Take heart ;—uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces, 
Under the Holly Bough. 
CHARLES MACKAY 
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